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TO THE PUBLIC. 



For more than twenty years I have directed special atten- 
tion to the investigation of the natare and medicinal applica- 
bility of mineral waters. During this time, I have resided, 
throughoat the watering season, at the White Salphar Springs, 
where, in the character of Resident Physician, I have enjoyed 
ample opportunities of witnessing the various and modified 
efifects of the water, in almost every variety of disease and 
state of the system. 

Although my attention, during this time, has been espe- 
cially directed to the investigation of the character of the 
water of that spring, I have not neglected the other valuable 
waters of the country, nor failed to appreciate their various 
peculiarities, and their relative and positive merits. 

While the position of the author has enabled him to wit- 
ness the virtues of our mineral waters in diseases, it has, at 
the same time, fully satisfied him not only that their good 
effects are often lost, but that consequences highly injurious 
occasionally result from their injudicious use. 

Impressed with the importance of arresting the abuse of 
the White Sulphur waters, and of leading to a more correct 
administration of them, I published, in 1839, a pamphlet de- 
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VI TO THE PUBLIC. 

signed as a " Directory" for the use of these waters. It was 
with diffidence I undertook this pioneer eflEbrt in a field so 
entirely unexplored ; for, although thousands of invalids had, 
for more than half a century, annually resorted to these 
waters, up to the period of issuing the " Directory," not a 
line had ever been published, relative to their medicinal 
applicability, or the proper methods of prescribing them. 

Satisfied from experience, that the little effort alluded to, 
was not without beneficial effects in guiding to a more pru- 
dent use of the waters, I published, in 1846, a small volume 
entitled " Virginia Springs," and designed to embrace what 
was then known of the various mineral springs in Virginia. 
In 1855, a new and enlarged edition of this work was issued, 
which bemg now nearly exhaused, the author, in fulfillment of 
his promise to the public, has the pleasure to present this 
volume on the "Virginia Springs and the Springs of the 
South and West." 

In composing the present volume, he has retained essen- 
tially the plan of the former one, with much of the matter 
contained in it ; has added new observations and experience 
in reference to the old fountains, treated of such new ones as 
have come into notice since his second edition issued from 
the press, and has enlarged tlie scope of the treatise by an 
account, which he hopes will be found useful, of the Springs 
of our Southern and Western States. 

In treating of springs as medicinal agents, (and it is in that 
point of view only, that I have proposed to treat of them,) it 
has been my earnest effort to present them before the public 
in an aspect as fall and impartial as was possible. So far as 
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the author's personal knowledge and experience, or reliable 
information obtained from other sources, have enabled him 
to do so, he has discharged the task with fidelity. 

It is to be regretted that no analysis has yet been made of 
several of our mineral fountains, whose rising importance 
deserve such chemical test. Nor have these fountains, as yet, 
furnished, from observation, such reliable record of their 
adaptations as is desirable in forming a proper appreciation 
of their merits ; hence, in reference to the precise quality and 
adaptations of such springs, we are necessarily left to in- 
ferences based upon analogies and somewhat uncertain com- 
parisons. 

The absence of an analysis of a mineral water is less to be 
regretted, if a fair and reliable record of its virtues and ap- 
propriate medical uses be obtained, for it is only by multi- 
plied facts, that is, by experience of its use^ that we can 
speak positively of its effects. This being so, it is of especial 
importance that there should be an intelligent Eesident Phy- 
sician at each fountain, who would make it his duty carefully 
to note the character of the various diseases submitted to its 
use, and the effects of the water upon each case. Under such 
a system, each fountain would soon establish a reliable record 
for itself; the invalid would be greatly assisted in his selec- 
tion of the proper agent to which he should resort, and the 
just character of each water be properly understood, and 
placed upon a firm and stable foundation. This field of ob- 
servation offers large and exciting motives to a proper medi- 
cal ambition ; for such, as a general thing, has hitherto been 
the wild and hap-hazard empiricism in the use of mineral 
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waters in America, and sucli is the importance of so classify- 
ing and systemizing their uses that they may be prescribed 
understandingly and safely, that he, who may contribute to 
this end, and thus render them the safe, certain, and effective 
remedies they were designed to be by a beneficent Provi- 
dence, may well feel that he has neither lived nor labored in 
vain in his generation. 

I will only add, that I have endeavored, in getting up this 
work, to adhere to the plain, unassuming, practical method, 
which was, I think, a characteristic distinction of my pre- 
vious volumes, and perhaps their chief merit. 

It has been my earnest desire to place in the hands of the 
public, and especially of invalids, a short and easy, but a 
condensed and comprehensive, account of the mineral springs 
of Virginia, and of the Western and Southern States, and to 
indicate with candor, and with as much plainness as possible, 
their nature and medicinal applicability. 

Wherever I could, with advantage to the public, I have 
availed myself of the observations of others, and I claim at 
the hands of my readers, this award of merit, at least : of 
having honestly endeavored to make my humble labors con- 
venient and practicably valuable to them; not by dazzling, 
but uncertain, theories, nor by creating hopes that might end 
in sad disappointment, but by plain, practical facts in rela- 
tion to the nature and proper uses of our various mineral 
waters. 

I have intentionally avoided in this, as in my previous 
volumes, all criticism upon the improvement of spring pro- 
perty, or the character of the accommodations at the several 
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springs. Sucli criticism, in a printed volume intended for re- 
ference long after its issue from the press, would be likely to 
mislead, and probably do great injustice ; inasmucli as im- 
provements, now faulty, may, before the next season, be 
rendered very comfortable ; and bad hotel accommodations 
are often amended in a day by a change of landlord or ma- 
nager. It is of the nature and medtcin>dl appUcahtlzty of 
mineral waters that I have felt called upon to write ; and this 
I have done without prejudice, fear or favor ; having no in- 
terest, directly or indirectly, in any of the springs, and in- 
fluenced alone in my estimation of them by personal observa- 
tion, or, when this has been wanting, from the most reliable 
information I could obtain. 

1 am not vain enough to suppose that none of my opinions 
are erroneous ; to err is both human and common ; but upon 
the honest integrity with which they have been formed, the 
invalid, the profession, and the general public may rely. 

J. J. MOOEMAN. 
White Sulphue Springs, \ 
Virginia, April, 1869. / 



VAEIOUS ROUTES 



TO 



THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 



Taking Washington as a starting-point, the Virginia 
Springs may be reached by way of Staunton, or Lynch- 
burg, by a variety of routes. 

The one most expeditious, and most traveled to our 
Western springs, is by railroad, from Washington by 
Alexandria, Gordonsville, Charlottesville and Staunton, 
to Jackson's River Depot, the present terminus of the 
Central Railroad, thirty miles distant from the White Sul- 
phur, and about the same from the Sweet and Red Sweet 
Springs. From this depot, passengers are conveyed in 
coaches, over excellent roads, to the White Sulphur and 
other neighboring springs. Those wishing to stop at 
the Rockbridge Alum, or to go to the Bath Alum, 
Warm, Hot, or Healing Springs, should leave the cars 
at Millborough Depot, thirty-eight miles west of Staun- 
ton, and five miles from the Rockbridge Alum ; whence 
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XU VARIOUS ROUTES TO VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 

tJiey will be conyeyed in coaches to their several places 
of destination. 

Another route from Washington, is to proceed by 
steamboat to Aquia Creek, and thence by railroad to 
Kichmond. 

Still another route from Washington, or Baltimore^ 
is to go by way of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
Harper's Ferry, thence to Winchester by rail, and from 
thence, in stage-coaches, on a fine McAdamized road, to 
Staunton^ a distance of ninety miles. At Staunton, 
passengers on this route intersect the Central Railroad, 
on which they may proceed farther West ; or they may 
go in stage-coaches up the Yalley, by way of Lexington, 
to the Rockbridge Alum, Natural Bridge, Fincastle, to 
Daggar's Springs, or to the White Sulphur. 

By this Valley route, the traveler has the advantage, 
with a little extra jolting in stages, and one or two days 
delay, of seeing JBdrper^s Ferry, and the romantic meet- 
ing of the waters of the Potomac and Shenandoah ; to 
see which, Mr. JeflTerson said, was "worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic;" of traveling almost the entire 
length of the Shenandoah Yalley, in an agricultural 
point of view, the most fertile and interesting portion 
of Virginia. He passes within seven miles of the famous 
Weyer^s Gave, and may conveniently visit it from Mount 
Sidney, losing one day in his travel ; and last, though 
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not least, he may pass oyer the celebrated Natural 
Bridge, with an allowance of time, if he be in a public con- 
Teyance, to take a glimpse of its magnificent strnctore. * 

Persons wishing to visit Jordon's White Sulphur, 
Shannondale or Capon Springs, should travel this 
route, leaving the cars for the former at Stevenson's 
Depot; for Shannondale, at Charlestovm; and for Ca- 
pon, at JVincJiegter. 

From Baltimore^ persons who prefer that mode of 
travel, may proceed by steamboat down the Chesapeake 
Bay to Old Point, one hundred and seventy-nine miles 
distant, and thence up the James or York Rivers, one 
hundred and eighteen miles, to Richmond. 

At Richmond, you have choice of three routes ; either 
to take the Central Raikoad, by way of Gordonsville, 
Charlottesville and Staunton, to the Jackson River De- 
pot, the most direct and most traveled route ; or yon 
may take the Danville and South-side Railroad to 
I/ynchburg; or you may go by canal-boat up the James 
River Canal to Lynchburg, and from thence, by raikoad 
and stages, into the spring region. 

At Lynchburg, the traveler going directly to Laggards 
Springs, or the White Sulphur, may leave the cars at 
Buford^s Depot, thirty-five miles from Lynchburg, and 
proceed by stages twenty-eight miles to Daggar's, and 
thence forty-three to the "White," or he may leave the 
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cars at Bonsack's, and proceed by coach to the White 
Sulphur, by way of the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. 

Travelers from the East or North, destined directly for 
any of the springs in the southioestem part of the State, 
should make Lynchburg a point, whence they may pro- 
ceed on the Yirginia and Tennessee Railroad to Coiner's 
Black and White Sulphur, Alleghany Springs, Mont- 
gomery White Sulphur, and the Yellow Springs, all of 
which are reached from Lynchburg in the order in which 
they are here enumerated. 

The Southwestern traveler has now very great facility 
in getting into the spring region of Yirginia, All such, 
starting from any point west of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
south of the Ohio River, may properly make Knoannlle, 
Tennessee, a point from whence they may proceed directly 
by way of the Tennessee and Yirginia, and Yirginia and 
Tennessee Railroads, into our spring region. 

Those wishing to proceed to the Red or Salt Sulphur 
directly, may leave the cars at Newbem, and proceed by 
coaches thirty-five miles to the Red, or to the Salt, 
seventeen miles farther. 

Travelers destined for the Salt Sulphur directly, may 
reach these in forty miles from Christiansburg by stage. 

Those going direct to the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
the Boanoke Bed, the Sweet, or Bed Sweet Springs, 
ma,j leave the cars at Salem, reaching the former in 
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sixty-two, the latter in about forty-five, and the Roanoke 
Red in ten miles from Salem. 

Those destined for the Yellow Springs^ Montgomery 
Whitef Alleghany f or Coiner^s Springs, will reach them, 
or depots near them, by the railroad, in the order in 
which these springs are here enumerated. 

The Western traveler to the Yirginia Springs, unless 
he make a circuitous route by way of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to Washington, and thence to Staunton, 
has but little choice of routes. The usual way of reach- 
ing the springs from this quarter, is to debark from 
steamboats at OuyandoUe, and travel by stage-coaches 
into the spring region. The Blue Sulphur is reached in 
one hundred and thirty-eight miles from Guyandotte, 
and the White Sulphur in one hundred and sixty. 
Travelers sometimes take the Kanawha boats at Louis- 
ville, or Cincinnati, and proceed up the Kanawha River 
to Charlestown, where they take stage ; this shortens the 
stage travel about fifty miles. 
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SYNOPSIS OF ROUTES 

OP TRAVEL FROM THE NORTH, EAST, SOUTH AND 
WEST, TO THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA. 



Travelers from the North, East, or South, should 
remember, that to reach any of the Mineral Springs in 
Western or Southwestern Virginia, by the public con- 
veyances, they must necessarily make either Staunton, 
or Lynchburg, points in their journey. These two 
places then, maybe regarded as the great converging 
and diverging points in this travel. For visitors to the 
Alum, White Sulphur and other Springs in that quarter, 
Staunton is the preferable point; for the springs in the 
Southwest^ Coiner's, Alleghany, and others in their 
region, Lynchburg should be preferred. 

Places in italics, and marked with an asterisk (*), are 
points of detour to neighboring springs, 
(xvi) 
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TBAYEL FBOM NORTH, EAST AND SOUTH. 

Where firom. Gonyeyances. To what place. Miles. 

Washington Steamboat Alexandria 7 

Alexandria Railroad Junction 27 

Junction Railrqad Gordonsville 68 

Gordonsville Railroad Charlottesville 22 

Charlottesville Railroad Staunton 40 

* Junction Railroad... Fauquier Springs 28 

Washingtok Steamboat Aquia Greek 60 

Aquia Creek Railroad Fredericksburg 18 

Fredericksburg Railroad Central R. R. Junction..... 42 

Central R. R. Junotion..Railroad Richmond 26 

Richmond Railroad Gordonsville 90 

Gordonsville Railroad Charlottesville 22 

Charlottesville Railroad Staunton 40 

*IVedericksburff Stage Fauquier Springs «... 40 

Washington Railroad Harper's Ferry 112 

Harper's Ferry Railroad Charlestown 12 

Charlestown Railroad Winchester 20 

Winchester Stages Woodstock 28 

Woodstock Stages Harrisonburg 38 

Harrisonburg Stages Staunton 26 

* Harper' 8 Ferry Railroad Martinsburg 19 

Martinsburg Railroad St. John's Depot 28 

*St. JohrCi Depot Stage Berkeley Springs 2J 

*Charlestovm,^ Stage Shannondale Springs 6 

*Winehester R. R. & Sta.ge.J'ordon's White Sulphur 7} 

* Winchester Stages Capon Springs 28 

* Harrisonburg Coach Rawley^s Springs 12 

Baltimobb Steamboat Old-Point 179 

Old Point Steamboat Port Walthall 100 

Port Walthall Railroad Richmond 18 
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Where from. Conveyances. To what place. Miles. 

Richmond Central R. R.... Staunton 140 

Ricliniond S. Side R.^R Lynghbubg 126 

Richmond Canal Boat Ltnchbubo 146 

*Richmond. Railroad Robiou's 10 

Robiou's Stage Huguenot Springs 6 

Staunton Railroad Millborough Depot 88 

Millborough Depot Railroad Jackson River Depot 20 

.Jackson River Depot. .... Stages White Sulphur Springs 30 

♦Millborough Depot .... ..Stages Rockbridge Alum Springs.,,. 5 

♦Millborough Depot Stages Bath Alum lOJ 

Bath Alum Springs Stages Warm Springs 6J 

Warm Springs Stages Hot Springs 5 

Hot Springs Stages White Sulphur 87 

*Hot Springs Stages Healing Springs 8J 

♦Staunton Stages Stribling's Springs 12 

Staunton Stages Lexington 86 

Lexington Stages Natural Bridge 14 

Natural Bridge Stages Buchanan 12 

Buchanan Stages i.Daggar's Springs 16 

Daggar^s Springs Stage White Sulphur 43 

*Lexington Stages Rock Alum Springs 17 

^Lexington Stages Rockbridge Baths 14 

Lynohbubg Railroad «.Bonsack*s 47 

*Bonsack*s Stages Sweet and White Sulphur,, i A 

*Bonsack's Coiner's Springs 1 

Bonsack's Raiboad Shansville 80 

*Shansville Stages Alleghany Springs 8J 

♦Shapsville Railroad Montgomery W, Sulphur 6 

Shansville Railroad Christiansburg 9 

* Christiansburg Stage „„,YeUow Springs 4 
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Where firom. Conyeyances. To what place. MileB 

Christiansburg ..« ...Bailroad... Newbem ^.. 19 ' 

*Newbem Stage Fulaski Alum Springs ^ 10 

Newbem.« Railroad WytheviUe 28 

* WythevUle Stage Grayson's White Sulphur, , 20 

*Lynehburg,,,, R. R. & Stage.. i\r, London Alum Springs,. 11 

Ltnohbubo CI Boat, etc... Natural Bridge 86 

Natural Bridge Stages Daggar's Springs 28 

Daggar's Springs Stage White Sulphur ».... 48 



TBAYEL FBOM SOUTHWEST. 

ENOXvrLLE,. Tennessee.. Railroad Jonesborough, Tenn 100 

Jonesborough Railroad Bristol 86 

Bristol Railroad Abingdon 15 

Abingdon, Virginia Railroad Marion 29 

Marion Railroad WytheviUe 27 

Wytheville. Raikoad Newbern 28 

♦WytheviUe Railroad Grayson's Sulphur 20 

Newbem Railroad Christiansburg 19 

*Newbem Stage Red Sulphur 85 

♦Newborn Stage Salt Sulphur 52 

♦Newborn Stage White Sulphur 77 

* Christiansburg Stage Montgomery W. Sulphur 6 

♦Christiansburg Stage Salt Sulphur 40 

♦Christiansburg Stage White Sulphur 65 

Christiansburg Railroad Salem 26 

Salem Railroad Bonsack's 18 

*Salem Stages Roanoke Red Sulphur 10 



Bonsack's Railroad Lynchburg 47 

*JBonsack's l.Stages White Sulphur, etc. etc 64 
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TBAYEL FROM THE WEST. 

Where from. Gonyeyances. To what place. Milee. 

Cincinnati Steamboats Guyandotte 150 

Oujandotte Stages Charleston 48 

Charleston Stages Blue Sulphur 90 

Blue Sulphur Stages Lewisburg » 18 

Lewisburg „..Stages White Sulphur................... 9 



TBAYEL BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT SPRINGS. 

WhiU Sulphur Stages Blue Sulphur 22 

White Sulphur Stages Salt Sulphur 25 

White Sulphur Stages Red Sulphur 40 

WhUeSulphur Stages Red Sweet 16 

White Sulphur Stages Sweet Springs 17 

White Sulphur Stages Hot Springs 37 

White Sulphur Stages Healing Springs 40 

White Sulphur Stages Warm Springs 42 

White Sulphur Stages Bath Alum 47 

White Sulphur Stages..... Rockbridge Alum 62 

Blue Sulphur Salt Sulphur 26 

Blue Sulphur Red Sulphur 82 

Salt Sulphur Stages Red Sulphur 17 

ScUt Sulphur Stages Sweet and Red Sweet 28 

White Sulphur Stages Coiner's Springs 64 

White Sulphur Stages & R. R.. Alleghany Springs 97 

White Sulphur Stages & R. R..Montgomery W. Sulphur.lOO 

White Sulphur Stages & R. R..Yellow Springs 107 
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THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
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SPRINGS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST. 



CHAPTER I. 

VIRGINIA SPRING REGION— ERRORS IN SPRING 
NOMENCLATURE, ETC. ETC. 

Within the last few years, important changes 
have taken place in the mineral spring interest of 
Virginia. These changes consist partly in the vastly 
extended accommodations at some of the old foun- 
tains, but still more in the discovery and improve- 
ment of many new ones. 

Although every great division of the State fur- 
nishes mineral fountains of value, that portion of it 
distinctly noted as the Spring BegioUy has, hereto- 
fore, been regarded as being confined to narrow 
limits on both sides of the Alleghany Mountains; 
having the Rockbridge Alum for its eastern, and the 
Red Sulphur for its southwestern boundary, while 
the White and Sweet occupied the centre. 

3 
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The increased visitation to the mineral waters of 
our mountains, within the last few years, occasioned, 
doubtless, in a great degree by the increased and ex- 
tended confidence in their eflScacy — and stimulated to 
some extent by the general prosperity of the coun- 
' try, enabling greater numbers to travel— has largely 
developed, among the people of our mountain regions, 
a desire for the discovery and improvement of spring 
property. To this end, the increased facilities of 
travel, by railroad, through the Southern country 
generally, and especially into our mountains, in con- 
nection with the increased energy and enterprise of 
the age, have doubtless much contributed. Under 
these combined influences, the public eflFort has been 
peculiarly prolific in discovering and improving, for 
public accommodation, numerous interesting foun- 
tains; partly in the Old Spring area, but especially 
4n the regions south and southwest of it, and on 
both sides of the Alleghany, in the counties of 
Botetourt, Montgomery, and Pulaski. These newly 
discovered springs are of various qualities of Sul- 
phury Ohalyheatey and AluminouB Sulphated Chaly- 
leate waters; with one of a new and interesting 
character, at least with us, being more strictly So- 
line than any fountain heretofore known in the 
State. 

It will be perceived, that the discovery and im- 
provement of these springs essentially enlarges the 
circle of our spring region, and makes it to embrace 
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the entire eastern and uTeBtem bases of the Alle- 
ghany, from the Alum Springs in the east, to the 
Blue Bidge in the southwest. 

Increased settlement and improvement of the 
country, lying north along the line of our great 
Apalachian chain, will, in all probability, ultimately 
develop valuable mineral springs along the course 
of its great upheavings ; thus making the Virginia 
Spring Region appropriately to embrace the entire 
length of the Alleghany, from the Potomac to its 
extreme southern terminus. The correctness of this 
surmise is rendered more than problematical, from 
the general geological character of this entire range, 
and from the fact of the existence of the valuable 
mineral waters of Capon and Berkley ^ at the north- 
em, and the recently discovered waters at the 
southern extremity of the line. 

Such is now the importance of the spring interest 
of Virginia, that it should no longer be reckoned in 
regard to the interest of spring proprietors merely, 
or of the individuals that resort to it for health and 
pleasure, but as an actual and substantial element 
of political economy, pertaining to the interest of 
the whole Commonwealth. It is an interest of no 
inconsiderable aggregate results to the whole State, 
but one that has heretofore been too much over- 
looked in the legislation of the country. It is a 
matter of gratulation, no less to the political econo- 
mist, who desires to see the prosperity of the Com- 
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monwealth, than to the philanthropist and man of 
science, who takes pleasure in the development of 
remedies for the ills of humanity, that this important 
interest is now becoming to be properly appreciated 
by the country at large, and will henceforth, it is to 
be hoped, receive that fostering care from our legis- 
lature which is so essential to its ultimate limit of 
prosperity. 

ERRORS IN SPRING NOMENCLATURE, ETO. 

In America, more than in any other country, w© 
have adopted a nomenclature for our mineral waters, 
which, while it seems to have been intended to con- 
vey an idea of their quality ^ is, nevertheless, from 
being vaguely and unscientifically applied, well cal- 
culated to mislead, and to fix misapprehensions on 
the mind as to their true nature and precise medical 
character. I allude to the prevalent custom of calling 
our mineral fountains after some one, generally the 
most obvious material that prevails in them, as 
judged by the taste, smell, or sight. Hence, we are 
in the habit of calling a portion of our springs Alumy 
because the water has a predominant taste of that 
mineral; although analysis proves, and still more 
experience, that Alum, considered singly, cannot 
constitute the eflSciency of such waters. Even what 
proportion in value it bears in making up the excel- 
lent compound of some of them, such as the Rock- 
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bridge Alum for instance, is very uncertain. Sure 
it is, that the therapeutic character of that water 
forbids the idea, that the article which gives it its 
name can be, singly considered, the agent of its 
valuable remedial influences. Indeed, the name of 
this water, perhaps more than any other in the 
country, is calculated to mislead the uninitiated as 
to its chief characteristics. With every one, the 
idea of astringency is associated with the use of 
alum! and various persons, as I learn, to whom 
that water might have been useful, have been de- 
terred from visiting it, judging, from its name, that 
it would exert a hurtful influence upon them. 

The Rockbridge Alum, to say nothing of other 
valuable qualities, will, in a majority of cases, purge 
gently. Alum, all know, exerts a contrary efi*ect 
upon the bowels. It is the compound then, in this, 
as it is in most mineral waters, that gives to it its 
peculiar and valuable powers. We ought not to 
lose sight of this fact, in estimating the applicabili- 
ties of this water. 

Again, we know that there are some waters bear- 
ing the name of Alum, and to the taste almost iden- 
tical with our best standard Alum waters, that, upon i 
chemical examination, are found to contain scarcely 
an appreciable quantity of that mineral; the styptic, 
or alum taste, being occasioned by the iron and sul- 
phuric acid they hold in solution. 

So, under a sweeping generic nomenclature, all 
3* 
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our waters are called Sulphur j in which sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas can be discovered; although sulphur 
perhaps, singly considered, is among the least ef- 
ficient of their ingredients. Hence, as with the 
Alum waters, it is their various salts, so compounded 
by the plastic hand of nature, as the chemist or apo- 
thecary never can attain to, that gives them their 
peculiar eflScacy. 

In reference to these particular waters, a sort of 
branch nomenclature has become as common as such 
fountains themselves, and is still more unmeaning 
than their generic designation, so far as it fails to 
convey indications of medicinal quality. 

I allude of course to the designations of White, 
Med, Blue, Gray, Blade, etc., of our several sul- 
phur springs. These various names are well enough 
merely to designate a place; but, of themselves, they 
convey no idea at all of quality, or appropriate 
medical applicability. 

The natural deposits of all sulphur waters, unin- 
fluenced by foreign bodies, are essentially of the same 
color, being white, or opaque-white; the various 
shades of red, blue, gray, black, etc., are occasioned 
from the influence of light or shade; or, by chemical 
changes produced by contact with foreign bodies. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MINERAL WATERS IN GENERAL. 

Definition of Mineral Waters; Estimation in which they were 
held by the Ancient Greeks and Romans — Pains taken to ana- 
lyze Mineral Waters in France — ^Advantages to be deriyed 
from Analysis of Mineral Waters — Mineral Waters abound in 
the United States — ^Want of Information both among Physi- 
cians and the Public in relation to Mineral Waters ; Mistakes 
and Injuries that result from want of Information — The direct 
and active Influence of Mineral Waters — Modus Operandi of 
Mineral Waters; Must not always look to the immediate 
Effects of Mineral Waters for the production of the good they 
accomplish; the Alterative action of Mineral Waters gene- 
rally their most efficient action — Mineral Waters not adapted 
to Acute Diseases; they are adapted to Chronic Diseases; 
should be perseveringly used, regarding their Effected not the 
time that they may have been used — Mineral Waters are 
Stimulants ; Difference with or without their Gases — Similarity 
between Mercury and Sulphur Waters — Errors often commit- 
ted in the Use of Mineral Waters — The action of Mineral 
Waters may be modified or changed by different methods of 
using them — Changing from Spring to Spring — ^Dress — Diet 
and Exercise. 

Early use of, etc. etc. — Mineral waters rank among 
the ancient remedies used for the cure of disease. 
The Greeks, who in knowledge of medicine were 
superior to the nations who had preceded them, re- 

(31) 
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garded natural medicated waters as a special boon 
of the Deity, and piously dedicated them to Her- 
cules, the god of strength. They used them for 
drinking, and for general and topical bathing. Hip- 
pocrates was acquainted with the value and uses of 
various mineral waters, and many other Greek phy- 
sicians, we are told, employed them for numerous 
diseases for which they are used at this day. 

With the Romans, mineral waters were a familiar 
remedy, not only in Italy, but in all the countries 
over which that nation obtained dominion. Mineral 
springs were eagerly sought out in the countries over 
which their conquests from time to time extended, 
and prompted by "gratitude for the benefit which 
they experienced from their use, they decorated 
them with edifices, and each fount was placed under 
the protection of a tutelary deity." {Bell.) Pliny, in 
his natural history, treats of various mineral waters 
and their uses; and it is a fact worthy of remark, 
that they were highly recommended by various Ro- 
man physicians, in the fifth century, in the same 
diseases for which they are at this day so much em- 
ployed — particularly for nervous and rheumatic dis- 
eases, and for derangements of the liver, stomach, 
and skin. 

With the modem nations of civilized Europe, 
mineral waters, both as internal and external reme- 
dies, have always been held in high estimation. The 
national regulations that have from time to time 
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been adopted to investigate their virtues and their 
appropriate applicability, and to guard against their 
improper use, sufSciently manifest the importance 
that has been attached to them as remedial agents. 
Henry IV., we are told, "during his youth had fre- 
quented the springs of the Pyrenees, and witnessing 
the abuses in the employment of so useful a remedy, 
sought to correct them after his ascension to the 
throne of France. He nominated by edicts and 
letters-patent, in 1603, superintendents and super- 
intendents-general, who were charged with the entire 
control over the use of mineral waters, baths, and 
fountains of the kingdom. Most of the mineral 
springs and bathing establishments on the continent 
of Europe are placed under a somewhat similar 
superintendence, and a resident physician is also 
appointed by the government." (Bell.) 

Although mineral waters had been favorite reme- 
dial agents with the enlightened nations of the earth 
for many centuries, it was comparatively but recently 
that chemistry, by minute analysis, was able to de- 
termine with precision their constituent parts. 

In 1670, the mineral waters of France were first 
fully analyzed by a commission appointed by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; but it was not until 
1766, nearly a hundred years afterwards, that Bayen 
discovered the means of separating sulphur from 
sulphurous waters — ^nor until 1774 that the cele- 
brated Borgamann demonstrated the existence of 
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sulphuretted hydrogeu gas. Meanwhile, physicians 
stationed at the several watering places were active 
in observing and noting the various operations of the 
different waters on the human system, and in deter- 
mining, from experience, the various cases in which 
they were beneficial or injurious. 

Experience the only sure Q-uide in the Adminis- 
tration, etc. — After all that science can effect in de- 
termining the component parts of mineral waters, it 
is experience alone in their use, that can be fully 
relied upon as to their specific effects, or applicability 
to particular diseases. Chemical analysis is import- 
ant mainly as a matter of general scientific knowledge, 
and may be so far practically useful to the physician 
as to enable him to form correct general views as 
relates to the nature and powers of the remedy; but 
it is fallacious to suppose that an analysis, however 
perfect, can ever enable the physician, in the present 
state of our knowledge, and in the absence of prac- 
tical observation^ to prescribe a mineral water with 
confidence or safety. An accurate knowledge of the 
component parts of mineral waters might do much, I 
admit, to prevent the incessant mistakes and mischief 
which medical men commit in sending their patients, 
^'hap-hazardy* to drink mineral waters which are 
often unadapted to their cases ; but it never can, in the 
absence of experimental knowledge, qualify them for 
giving specific and detailed directions for their use. 
Dr. John Bell, in his valuable work on " Baths and 
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Mineral Waters," has the following sensible and 
judicious passage upon this subject: "I wish not/' 
he says, ^^ to be ranked among the chemical physi- 
cians, who, having discovered the proportion of each 
foreign ingredient in the mineral spring, and studied 
its operation on the economy, pretend to determine 
the general eflFect of the compound. We may, in- 
deed, by a knowledge of the constituent parts, pre- 
dict to a certain extent the medicinal power of the 
compound ; but it is only by multiplied facts, that 
is, experience of it8 t^e, that we can speak positively 
of its virtues." 

In no other country, perhaps, do mineral waters 
abound in greater variety than in the United States, 
and it is a subject of sincere regret, that their na- 
ture, applicability, and proper method of administra- 
tion should have been so little studied, both by 
physicians and the public at large. It is true that 
certain opinions generally prevail in enlightened cir- 
cles as regards the curative powers of some of our 
more celebrated fountains; and these opinions, so 
far as they go, being generally founded on experi- 
ence, may, in the main, be tolerably correct. Never- 
theless, there is a lamentable want of information 
generally, and even among our more enlightened 
physicians, as to the specific nature and adaptation 
of our mineral waters to particular diseases — in- 
formation, the want of which must always disqualify 
for the safe and confident recommendation of these 
valuable agents. 
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A perfect knowledge of the various influences, 
and of the peculiar minute circumstances that con- 
trol the use of mineral waters in diflFerent systems, 
as well as the best methods of using them in certain 
pathological conditions of the system, must, as with 
all other medicines, be learned from observation. 
Now, as physicians but rarely have an opportunity 
of observing the use of mineral waters for a sufficient 
length of time and in a sufficient variety of cases, 
and as but little has been written by those who have 
observed their effects, it ought not to be supposed 
that the medical public generally would be greatly 
enlightened on this subject. 

I have said that the opinions generally prevailing 
in enlightened circles relative to the curative powers 
of our principal mineral fountains, being founded on 
experience, may, in the main, be correct. I would 
not be understood, however, as advising a reliance 
upon such ^^ popular fame.'' Information of this kind 
is sufficient to awaken attention and incite inquiry, 
but certainly should not be implicitly relied upon in 
individual cases. At best, it is generally "hearsay" 
opinion, made up, ordinarily, from partial and empi- 
rical sources ; or, quite as likely, from the prejudiced 
accounts which are brought by visitors from the differ- 
ent watering places, and which are sweepingly favora- 
ble, or prejudicial, as they may chance to have been 
benefited or worsted, and that without reference to the 
specific action of the agent, or that clear understand- 
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ing of the pathology of the case, which would serve 
as a safe guide in its application to others. lEvery 
physician knows how prone persons are to err in the 
use of medicines, from the supposed resemblance of 
cases. Often am I pained to see persons persevering 
in the use of a mineral water to their evident preju- 
dice, and for no better reason than that Mr. or Mrs. 
Such-a-one was cured of a disease supposed to be 
similar; or, by the general recommendation of some 
medical man who sent them to the ^^ mountains" 
with a " carte blanche j' to use " Bome of the mineral 
waters.*' Occasionally it has become my painful 
duty to advise patients to retrace their melancholy 
steps homeward, without using any of the waters, 
because none were adapted to their case. 

Mineral waters are not a panacea ; they act, like 
all other medicines, by producing certain effects upon 
the animal economy, and upon principles capable of 
being clearly defined. It follows, that there are 
various diseases and states of the system to which 
they are not only not adapted, but in which they 
would be eminently injurious. 

Some years since, I was requested to visit a highly 
respectable gentleman, who had just arrived at the 
White Sulphur with his family, from one of our dis- 
tant cities. He was in wretched health, and sought 
my advice as to the applicability of the water to his 
case. On examination, I felt astonished that any 
medical man of intelligence should have recom- 

4 
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mended such a case to mineral waters for relief. I 
advised the gentleman to retrace his steps homeward, 
and put himself under medical treatment, as he had 
no time to lose. Accordingly, the ensuing morning 
he recommenced his journey of seven hundred miles 
to reach his home. Medicine did for him what mine- 
ral waters were not calculated to do, and I have 
since heard of his entire recovery. This gentleman 
informed me that he had been influenced to under- 
take the distant, and, to him, painful journey, by a 
physician who had never before prescribed for his 
case, and who candidly stated to him that he knew but 
little of the mineral waters of Virginia ; but he had 
heard of many cures from their use, and therefore 
advised that he should hasten to give them a trial. 
Influenced by this vague opinion, the unfortunate 
invalid had dragged himself and his family seven 
hundred miles, under the vain hope of finding a 
remedy, which the physician should, in such a case, 
have found in his own office. Now a little more 
knowledge of the nature of our mineral waters, and 
a more commendable caution in advising their use, 
would have prevented the heavy sacrifice this gentle- 
man incurred. Nor is this by any means an isolated 
instance ; my case-book furnishes many others equally 
strong, that have come under my observation within 
the last few years. 

Medical Efficacy ^ etc. — Mineral waters are exceed- 
ingly valuable as medicinal agents, are applicable to 
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a large circle of cases, and will, unquestionably, cure 
many which the ordinary remedies of the shops will 
not. Nevertheless, it should always be borne in 
mind that they are not a caihoUcon; that they are 
not to be used for every disease; and that, to be 
prescribed successfully, they must, like all other 
medicines, be prescribed with reference to the nature 
and pathology of the case. Nor is this caution or- 
dinarily more necessary in using the various medi- 
cines of the shops than in using the more potent 
mineral waters. 

Some there are, I know, who profess to be unbe- 
lievers in the medicinal activity of mineral waters, 
and who, without denying the benefit that is often 
derived from visiting such fountains, attribute the 
whole to travel, change of air, exercise, relaxation 
from business, etc. etc. Now, I freely admit that 
these are often important agents in the cure of a 
large class of cases ; but, from long experience at a 
popular watering place, and the numerous cures I have 
seen eflFected from the water itself, totally discon- 
nected with any of the adjuncts alluded to, it would 
be quite as easy to convince me that hark is not 
tonic, that jalap does not purge, or that mercury 
will not salivate, as that mineral waters may not be 
an active and potent means of curing disease, entirely 
independent of the valuable adjuvants that have 
been alluded to. 

The advocates of the non-efficacy of mineral waters 
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per SBj would scarcely persist in this opinion, after 
seeing the large amount of active medical material 
obtained by evaporation from some of our more 
active waters; the tohite sulphury for instance, which 
yields more than one hundred and fifty grains to the 
gallon, and which, upon analysis, is found to consist 
of iodine^ sulphur ^ the various combinations of aoda^ 
magnesia, and other active ingredients. Would it 
not be absurd to believe that so large an amount of 
these efficient medical substances, as is usually taken 
into the stomach by those who drink mineral waters 
in which they abound, could fail to exert a positive 
influence upon the economy ? My own experience 
for many years, in the use of such waters, enables 
me to bear the most unequivocal testimony as to the 
direct and positive influence of many of them upon 
the human body. In the language of the celebrated 
Patissier I can unhesitatingly say, that, "in the 
general, mineral waters revive the languishing circu- 
lation, give a new direction to the vital energies, re- 
establish the perspiratory action of the skin, bring 
back to their physiological type the vitiated or 
suppressed secretions, provoke salutary evacuations 
either by urine, or stool, or by transpiration ; they 
bring about in the animal economy an intimate trans- 
mutation — a profound change; they saturate the 
sick body. How many sick persons, abandoned by 
their physicians, have found health at mineral springs ? 
How many individuals, exhausted by violent disease. 
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have recovered, by a journey to mineral waters, their 
tone, mobility, and energy, to restore which attempts 
in other ways might have been made with less certi- 
tude ~of success." And hence, most cordially do I 
adopt the sentiments of the distinguished Dr. Arm- 
strong, who, in speaking of the medicinal efficacy of 
mineral waters, says, ^^ I dare pledge my word^ that, 
if they be only fully and fairly tried, they will he 
found among the most powerful agents which have 
ever been brought to the relief of human maladies.^' 

Modus Operandi, etc. — ^Various attempts have been 
made to account for the peculiar effects of mineral 
waters upon the system. They seem to act, in the 
first place, as a simple hygienic agent. Secondly, 
they act, in accordance with their constituent in- 
gredients, specifically on the animal economy. Mi- 
neral waters exert their more important influences 
upon the human body upon a different principle from 
many of the articles of the meteria medica; they are 
evidently absorbed, enter into the circulation, and 
change the consistence as well as the composition 
of the fluids; they course through the system, and 
apply the medical materials which they hold in solu- 
tion, in the most minute form of subdivision that can 
be conceived of, to the diseased surfaces and tissues; 
they reach and search the most minute ramiflcations 
of the capillaries, and remove the morbid condition of 
those vessels, which are so commonly the primary seats 
4* 
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of disease. It is thus that they relieve chronic dis- 
ordered action, and impart natural energy and elas- 
ticity to vessels that have been distended either by 
inflammation or congestion; while they communi- 
cate an energy to the muscular fibre and to the ani- 
mal tissues generally which is not witnessed from 
the administration of ordinary remedies. 

Many of the articles of the materia medica seem 
to act by sympathy and counter-irritation, and to 
cure one organ of the body by irritating another; 
thus calomel, by irritating the stomach and duode- 
num, is made to act efficiently upon the liver, to 
which organ it has a strong specific tendency. Not 
so, however, with mineral waters; they never cure 
one organ by irritating another. I can with confi- 
dence assert, that I have never seen mineral waters 
successfully used in any case in which they kept up 
a considerable irritation upon any of the organs of 
the body. 

Both physicians and patients are quite too much 
in the habit of looking to the immediate and sensible 
operations of mineral waters, and of judging of their 
efficacy from such effects. In most cases, it is ser- 
viceable for such agents to open the bowels gently; 
and in some, it is best for them to purge actively. 
Occasionally, advantage is derived from promoting 
an increased flow of urine or perspiration; but, as a 
general rule, the greatest good is derived from the 
absorption of the water, resulting in that "profound 
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change" spoken of by Patissier, or, in other words, 
the alterative action of the remedy. It should al- 
ways be borne in mind that this profound change — 
this alterative effect — is incompatible with constant 
or active action of the water upon any of the emunc- 
tories. This, unquestionably, is true as relates to 
the White Sulphur Water, and 1 believe it to be so 
with all alterative waters. 

So well convinced am I, that the alterative action 
is the real curative action effected by sulphur waters, 
in nine cases out of ten where any serious disease 
exists, that, ordinarily, I am not solicitous to obtain 
much daily increase of evacuation from any of the 
emunctories. On the contrary, I often find great 
advantage from the administration of some appro- 
priate means to prevent the too free action of the 
water, especially on the bowels and kidneys. As a 
general rule, it is far better that such waters should 
lie quietly upon the system, without manifesting 
much excitement upon any of the organs, and pro- 
ducing, at most, but a small increase in the quantity 
of the ordinary healthy evacuations. 

The quality or kind of evacuations produced by 
mineral waters is a matter of far more importance, 
and, when strong sulphur waters are used, never fail 
to evidence the existence and the extent to which 
alterative action is going on in the system, and to 
this persons using such waters should always pay a 
careful attention. 
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I have said that the best effects of mineral waters 
are their alterative or changing effects ; and that in 
the administration of the White Sulphur, I do not, 
ordinarily, desire to provoke much increase of the 
natural evacuations. I do not wish, however, to be 
understood, by this general declaration, as laying 
down an absolute rule of practice to govern all cases. 
The administration of this water, like the adminis- 
tration of every other active remedy, should be go- 
verned in reference to the particular character and 
demands of each case; and in such discriminating 
practice, it will sometimes be found best to use it in 
a manner to produce active operations for a short 
time. I have, indeed, generally found, that those 
who are actively purged by mineral waters, if they 
have strength to bear it, will be best satisfied with 
the remedy at the timej and, in fact, are apt to feel 
better at the time^ than those upon whom the water 
is exerting but little or no purgative effect. It may 
be laid down as a general fact, in the use of the 
White Sulphur^ subject to but few exceptions, that 
those on whose bowels it acts freely, will feel best 
while at the Spring 9; while those who are but little 
purged, will feel best after they have left the SpringSy 
and will, ordinarily, enjoy the most permanent ad- 
vantage. The reason of this is obvious ; in the first 
case, the active purgation throws off the gross humors 
of the body, and the patient feels promptly relieved; 
in the other case, the remedy lies upon the system, 
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is absorbed, and gradually produces its changing in- 
fluences — ^bringing the various secretory functions 
into a healthy condition — ^unloading and cleansing 
the machinery of the economy — silently putting its 
worJc9 to rights, and giving them their natural and 
healthy motion. All this requires time for its ac- 
complishment; and hence, we often hear persons 
say, ^^ I was no better while at the Springs, but I 
began to mend soon after I left, and have continued 
better since/' Declarations of this kind we hear 
every day by persons who have previously visited 
the Springs; and they verify the correctness of my 
proposition. 

Length ef Time to he used^ etc. — To acute dis- 
eases, mineral waters are not adapted ; for all such 
they are too exciting, too prone to increase the ab- 
tivity of the circulation, and to stimulate the general 
system. It is in chronic diseases only that they are 
found so eminently serviceable. By chronic diseases 
I mean those slow diseases of the system uniformly 
attended either with simple excitement^ chronic in- 
flammation^ or chronic congestion of the blood-ves- 
sels. To be permanently beneficial in diseases of 
this description, the use of mineral waters, like the 
disease for which they are taken, should be "chronic." 
I mean an instantaneous cure should not be expected; 
but that the remedy should be persisted in, and the 
cure gradually brought about. Sulphur waters may 
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be easily brought into disrepute by short and imper- 
fect trials of them. To prove effectual, ^^ they should 
for the most part be continued daily, in sufficient 
quantity, until the disease gives way, or until their 
inefficacy has been fairly proved by an unremitted 
perseverance. In some cases of ophthalmiaj of rhet^ 
matmny and slight cutaneous affections^ I have 
known them to effect a cure in two or three weeks, 
while in other cases, apparently similar in all re- 
spects, twice, thrice, or even four times that period 
has elapsed before the cure had been accomplished; 
and what is here affirmed of these external affections, 
is still more strongly applicable to internal diseases, 
which are seldom speedily overcome by these waters, 
how completely soever they may yield at last. In 
illustration of this point, as to internal diseases, it 
mtiy be mentioned that I have seen both chronic in- 
flammation of the liver, and chronic inflammation of 
the rectum, where no benefit was produced for three 
or four weeks, and yet a continuation of the waters 
for six or eight weeks longer has effaced every vestige 
of the morbid indications for which they were pre- 
scribed.'' {Armstrong on Sulphur Waters.) 

Tl\jBre is no greater folly in the use of mineral 
waters, than that^of laying down a definite period 
of time for which they should be usedj without re- 
ference to their effects upon the system. Like all 
other medicines, mineral waters should be used, dis- 
continued, or modified in their use, with a strict re- 
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gard to their operations upon the body, and to their 
good or bad effecte upon the disease. Whenever 
prescribed, their operations should be watched with 
the same care with which we watch the effects of any 
other medicine; and they should be persevered in, 
or temporarily or permanently discontinued, or con- 
trolled in their action by some appropriate adjuvant, 
according to the indications presented in each case. 

It will occur to every reflecting mind, that the ex- 
pectation of being cured, or even essentially bene- 
fited, in an obstinate chronic diseasey from a few 
days' use of any mineral water, is altogether unrea- 
sonable. Nevertheless, I have often seen persons 
at watering places despairing of the efficacy of the 
remedy, simply because it had not produced an 
obvious and appreciable benefit in five or six days. 
A sort of stereotyped opinion indeed prevails with 
numerous visitors to such places, that the water 
shoul^ not in any case be used longer than two 
weeks. I scarcely need say that this is a most er- 
roneous opinion, and often interposes between the 
patient and his recovery ; instances of which I al- 
most daily see at the White Sulphur. It is true, 
that some who hold the unwarrantable opinion alluded 
to perseveringly endeavor to drink as much in the 
"two weeks" as they should do in six, but this only 
serves in a common way to make them abandon it 
four or five days before their prescribed time, by 
absolutely disqualifying the system for its reception 
at all. 
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* I can say, as the result of many years' observa- 
tion^^Aat the White Sulphury which is one of the 
strongest sulphur waters in the world, rarely pro- 
duces its full alterative effects within two weeks, 
under its most judicious administration, and under 
fayorable circumstances for its use; and that three, 
four, five, and even eight weeks often elapse before 
it has displayed its full remedial powers in obstinate 
cases. 

Q-eneral JRemarks on the Administration^ etc. etc. 
Mineral waters are all stimulants in a greater or less 
degree, and some have attributed much of their vir- 
tue to this property. Such an opmion, however, is 
clearly erroneous. I have already remarked that 
such waters are rarely serviceable when they keep 
up any considerable irritation of an organ. I now 
remark, that any considerable excitement of the ge- 
neral organism is equally prejudicial : indeed I have 
often been embarrassed, and sometimes thwarted in 
the successful use of mineral waters, from the pre- 
valence of this quality. The amount of excitement 
resulting from the use of such waters depends upon 
the nature of their constituent principles ; upon the 
quantity taken, the manner of taking it, and the 
excitability of each individual's constitution. If it 
be a water abounding in sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
the most essential difference exists in taking it with 
or without its gas; that is, in taking it fresh at the 
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spring, or after its gas has flown ofil In the use^f 
the White Sulphur Water ^ with or without its gas, 
the most marked difierence exists in its stimulating 
quality. In relation to this particular water, it is 
greatly advantageous in many cases, particularly in 
very excitable persons, to have the gas expelled in 
part, or in whole, before using it. 

Some mineral waters, by varying the method of 
their administration, or by the interposition of ap- 
propriate adjuvants, are capable of extensive and 
valuable modified actions and effects upon the human 
body. The White Sulphur is susceptible of as many 
varied, different, and modified actions upon the sys- 
tem generally, and upon its particular organs, by 
varying the methods of using it, as is mercury ^ or 
antimony J or any of our leading therapeutical agents. 
For instance, it can be so used as to stimulate dis- 
tressingly ; or, without any appreciable stimulating 
effect. It can be so given as almost invariably to 
purge actively ; or, without lessening the quantity 
producing such effect, but merely by changing the 
time and manner of taking it, it can be so given as 
to exert little or no cathartic operation. It may be 
directed to, or restrained from, the kidney 8j or skin; 
and what, in a general way, is far more important, 
it can be so used as to lie quietly on the system, 
producing no excessive action upon any of the organs, 
and, with a quiet but sure progress, go on breaking 
up the obstructions in the glandular organs and re- 

6 
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moving the impediments to the proper discharge of 
their functions: equalizing the circulation, removing 
chronic inflammations, and generally restoring the 
energies of the system. 

Resemblance to Mercury j etc. — ^Between the action 
of mercury J and the more powerful of the sulphur 
waters, on the organic system, the most striking simi- 
larity exists. Dr. Armstrong long since remarked 
the resemblance between mercury and the sulphur 
waters of Europe, and confidently expressed the 
opinion that the latter are equally powerful as the 
former, in their action upon the secretory organs; 
and with this very important difference, that while 
the long-continued use of mercury, in chronic disease, 
generally breaks up the strength, that of the sulphur 
waters generally renovates the whole system. Mer- 
cury has heretofore, by common consent, been re- 
garded as the most powerful alterative we possess. 
I am not prepared to dispute this high claim of the 
medicine, but this much I will assert, as a matter of 
professional experience, that sulphur water, in my 
hands, has proved an alterative quite as certain in 
its effects as mercury, though somewhat slower in 
its operations. Not only so, I believe it to be far 
better adapted than mercury to a large circle of 
cases, in which glandular obstructions and chronic 
inflammations are to be subdued. If the claims of 
the two remedies for preference were otherwise nearly 
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equal, the great advantage on the score of safety from 
the sulphur water would give it an immense preference 
oyer its rivaL Numerous cases present themselves, 
however, in which they are used in conjunction to 
great advantage. Where this becomes necessary, 
however, I have, as a general rule of practice, found 
it best not to continue the mercury longer than six 
or eight days; nor is it often necessary to use it 
continually during that period. 

The effects of the White Sulphur Water upon the 
human body resemble mercury in several respects. 
Not to mention others, its resemblance is strikingly 
manifest from the fact of its producing scUivatian 
under certain peculiar circumstances. Another 
marked similarity may be mentioned, especially as 
it has a direct bearing upon the proper method of 
its administration: I allude to the existence of a 
phlogistic diathesis in individuals with whom either 
remedy is used. "When the system resists the 
specific action of mercury, it is a certain test that 
the inflammatory diathesis prevails to a considerable 
extent, and this is the cause of the resistance ; for 
lessen the inflammatory diathesis by proper evacua- 
tions, and the specific action of the mercury will be 
readily induced." The system often offers the same 
resistance to the successful use of this water, which 
is evidently occasioned by the excess of the inflam- 
matory diathesis, inasmuch as when the inflammatory 
disposition is abated by the lancet, purgatives, etc., 
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the water promptly produces its wonted good effects. 
In the administration of the White Sulphur, it is of 
the utmost consequence to keep this practical fact 
constantly in view, and, by proper treatment, to keep 
down both general and local excitement. 

Notwithstanding mineral waters are so well adapted 
to the cure of chronic diseases, it should not be ex- 
pected that they will be uniformly successful ; for it 
must be remembered that such diseases are only re- 
mediable when unconnected with alterations of or-' 
ganic tissue, which is their ultimate and mortal pro- 
duct. Nor is it reasonable to expect that any plan 
of treatment will succeed in all cases of chronic dis- 
ease, unconnected with alteration of tissue ; and I have 
accordingly found the methods recommended at times 
ineffectual, even when they were tried under cir- 
cumstances which simply indicated disorder of the 
function, without any concomitant sign of disorgan- 
ization. 

Error%^ and Abuse of Mineral Waters^ etc. etc. — I 
have before alluded to some of the abuses of mineral 
waters by those who resort to them for relief; this 
subject, I conceive, may be still further pursued with 
profit to my readers. To one familiar with the many 
errors and mistakes committed in the use of mineral 
waters in this country^ it is not wonderful that num- 
bers return from visiting our most celebrated water- 
ing places, without having received any essential 
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benefit; it is rather a matter of surprise that so 
large an amount of good is achieved. The precau- 
tions in the use of such waters, deemed indispensable 
in France, Germany, and England, are greatly ne- 
glected here. There, the advice of a competent 
physician, who is well acquainted with the nature 
and peculiarities of the water, is thought so import- 
ant, that persons rarely enter upon their use without 
such advice, and, at some places, are actually not 
permitted to do so. If similar precautions were 
more commonly adopted by visitors at our various 
watering places, a far larger amount of good would 
be achieved to the afficted, much injury prevented, 
and the character of the several waters better esta- 
blished and preserved. It is a subject of daily and 
painful observation at all our principal watering 
places, to witness numerous individuals using mi- 
neral waters that are not adapted to their cases; 
and still more common is it to see those, to whose 
cases they are adapted, using them so improperly as 
entirely to prevent the good they would accomplish 
under a proper administration. Professor Mutter, 
of Philadelphia, makes the following judicious re- 
marks when speaking of the use and abuse of mineral 
waters in this country: "Like every other remedy 
of any eflScacy, mineral waters are liable to abuse, 
and it is really astonishing that such glaring errors 
should be daily comnjitted, not only by the patients, 
but often by the physicians who recommend their 
6* 
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employment. It is by no means an uncommon oc- 
currence (and those who have visited the springs of 
our country will bear me out in the statement I am 
about to make,) for an individual to arrive, fur- 
nished with a ^carte blanche^ from a physician who . 
has probably little or no knowledge of the active 
properties of the agent he recommends, to use the 
water as he may %ee fit^ or with merely a charge to 
'u9e it with caution.' Others are sent without any 
direction whatever, in the hope that the water may 
suit their condition, and come trusting in Providence 
alone. Others, again, arrive with written instruc- 
tions, to drink so many glasses of the water per 
diem^ whether it agrees with them or not. Many 
patients do not take the advice of a physician at all, 
but, relying on the representations of those who have 
derived benefit, imagine that they, too, will be cured, 
although, in all probability, from the nature of their 
disease, the water may be the most prejudicial to 
which they could resort. Used in this careless and 
dangerous manner, is it to be wondered at, that so 
many individuals leave the springs, either not at all 
benefited, or in a worse condition than when they 
arrived ? 

The regulations which are thought necessary, and 
which are adopted in most European countries, 
especially France and Germany, during the use of 
a mineral water, are either unknown or neglected 
in this. There, nearly every spring is supplied with 
an experienced physician ; one familiar with the cha- 
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racter of the water, whose duty it is to take charge 
of the sick as they arrive ; here, with but one or two 
exceptions, those who frequent our watering places 
have to rely on chance for medical aid. Is this as 
it should be?" 

A vague impression seems to pervade the public 
mind, that mineral waters, as medicinal agents, are 
totally unlike all other medicines, and that, in their 
administration, there is no necessity for observing 
any cautions, or for adopting extraneous expedients 
to procure the best effects of the agent employed. 
This is an error as injurious as it is common, and 
ought to be corrected in the public mind. Our more 
potent mineral waters ought indeed to be regularly 
incorporated into our materia medicaj their several 
qualities properly defined, and the medical mind thus 
instructed to regard them, not only as valuable thera- 
peutical agents, per «e, but as agents capable of ex- 
tensive and valuable modifications in their applica- 
tion to disease. A pathological practice should be 
established in relation to them, not less strict than 
in relation to the ordinary remedies of the shops, 
and the best means of influencing their sanative 
operations on the system understood. 

The physician who desires to throw his patient 
under the alterative influence of mercury, is not so 
discouraged as to abandon the remedy, if it chance 
at first to run off by the bowels, and thus thwart his 
object; but either by changing the method of using 
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nis medicine, or by uniting with it some soothing 
astringent, he ultimately effects the important object 
in view. Neither should the patient be discouraged 
in the use of a mineral water because it occasionally 
manifests a vagrant and improper effect; for facili- 
ties can be commanded to control its operations, as 
readily as we can control the improper operations of 
mercury. Such facilities may generally be found, 
either in an increase or diminution of the quantity 
taken — an alteration of the periods at which it has 
been taken— or, in the manner of using it, (where 
gases prevail,) in relation to its gaseous or unga%eovs 
form. Occasionally, medical adjuvants are found 
necessary, and then I have been in the habit of using 
those most simple, and which least derange the animal 
economy. 

As a general rule, I have found mineral waters 
most serviceable in those cases in which the stomach 
and general system tolerated them readily; yet such 
toleration depends so much upon the proper prepara- 
tion of the system, and the manner of using the 
water, that the patient should by no means infer 
that it is unsuited to his case simply because it has 
manifested some improper operation in the commence- 
ment. For, as before intimated, it will often hap- 
pen, that by changing the method of using the water, 
or by the administration of some appropriate ad- 
juvant, the difficulty will be removed, and the agent 
afterwards act most pleasantly and profitably upon 
the system. 
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A very common error, in the use of Mineral 
Waters, is the belief that the patient should often 
change from one water to another, and that no one 
should be used longer than some given number of 
days, and this without any reference to its effects 
upon the system. This absurd notion leads many 
persons to fly from spring to spring, performing in a 
few weeks or days the circuit of the whole " spring 
region J*' and without remaining long enough at any . 
one to receive permanent benefit. Now, if the posi- 
tion heretofore laid down be correct, that "mineral 
waters, like all other medicines, cure disease by ex- 
erting effects upon the animal economy," the impro- 
priety will be obvious to all, of rapidly hastening 
from one fountain to another, without tarrying long 
enough at any to receive those effects upon the body 
which are necessary to a cure. Such a water-drinker 
acts like the "maid of all works," always busy, but 
accomplishing nothing. 
.What would be thought of the physician, who, 
having decided that his patient must undergo the 
influence of alterative action upon his system, and 
having put him upon a course of mercury to accom- 
plish the object, should, just before this drug would 
have accomplished the end, discontinue its use, and 
put him upon iodine ; and, just as this was about to 
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alterate the system, abandon it and substitute sarsa- 
parilla; and thus, from one drug to another, running 
through the whole routine of alterative remedies, 
without giving any sufficient time to eflFect the ob- 
ject? This would surely be an absurd method of 
practice; and yet it would not be more absurd than 
the course we often see pursued by visitors at our 
springs, — who literally waste their whole time " in 
the mountains," and debar themselves of all per- 
manent good, by spending their time rather among 
the springs, than at any one of them. The state of 
mind which leads invalids thus improperly to act, is 
often induced from the random opinions or injudi- 
cious advice of their fellow suflferers, whom they meet 
with at the various watering places. One will tell 
another that they have seen or heard of some person 
that was cured at once, at this, that, or the other 
spring. You will be assured by one, that the " White" 
is the place; by another, that the "Salt" is better 
suited to your case; a third informs you that you 
would do better at the "Blue;" while others will tell 
you there is nothing like the "Red," the "Sweet," 
the "Warm," the "Hot." Thus are the minds of 
persons frequently perplexed, until they come to the 
conclusion to "make the rounds" and try^hem all 
for a day or two. In this way the hapless invalid is 
often led to fritter away the whole time he remains 
in the mountains, without deriving permanent ad- 
vantage from "aK the %pring9j' when, very pro- 
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bably, the time he had fruitlessly spent at them all 
would have been sufficient to have cured him at any 
one of them. 

Let it be distinctly understood that these remarks 
are meant for the serious invalid only. Persons who 
visit the springs for amusement or pleasure, or those 
who come merely as a relaxation from business, and 
require only the tone which travel and mountain air 
can give, may, with great propriety, go from spring 
to spring, and spend their time just where they are 
the happiest. But for the invalid who has something 
for the waters to do, it is not so; he should first 
wisely determine which of the springs is best calcu- 
lated to cure his disease, and having settled this 
important question, Should persevere in the use of 
that particular water ; carefully watching its efiects, 
and "not be carried about by every wind of doctrine." 
If the appropriate agent for his case be the "Blue," 
the "Red," the "Salt," the "White," let him use 
it to the exclusion of all others, either until its inap- 
plicability has been proven, or until it produces the 
specific efiects which he desires. This being accom- 
plished, there may be, and often is, a necessity for 
visiting other springs.* 

* See chap, iii., on " Prescribing Mineral Waters." 
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DRESS. 

Delicate persons, visiting the mountains for health, 
should be particularly cautious on the subject of 
dress. It is rather more easy to dress with the ever- 
varying fashions, than to dress appropriately for aU 
the weather that happens in our mountains during 
the "watering seasons." The weather is often so 
variable and uncertain as to make it a good general 
rule for the invalid to dress without reference to any 
particular state of it, but always warm and comfort- 
able^ with (in most cases) but little change from his 
dress in the spring season before he reached the 
mountains. 

Some invalids will be benefited by constantly 
wearing soft flannel next the skin, not only because 
it keeps up a more uniform temperature than linen, 
but also because of the gentle excitement it occasions 
on the surface of the body. The best summer dress, 
however, which we have ever seen worn next the 
body, — and always BLYsiuMe accompaniment qffian^ 
nel, winter and summer, — ^is woven silk. We are led 
to believe from experience, that silk, worn next the 
skin, is the very best protection we can command 
against the influence of cold. In rheumatism and 
neuralgia^ a covering of woven silk is a valuable 
remedy ; and for all delicate persons, and for those 
peculiarly susceptible to colds, it is a most invaluable 
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shield to the body. The superiority of silk over 
every other covering is probably owing to its pecu- 
liarity as a non-conductor of electricity ; but whether 
this be so or not, is left to the astute medical phi- 
losopher to determine;- it is sufficient for us to know 
the fact of its superior efficacy, without stopping to 
account for it. 

Since the above paragraph was written, we have 
had ten years additional observation of the use of 
silk as a covering for delicate and susceptible per- 
sons; and the result is, that we are more than ever 
convinced of its great superiority. Indeed, such 
persons, while in our variable climate, and under the 
influence of sulphur waters, that increase the suscep- 
tibility of the system, cannot, by any other dress, so 
eflFectually secure themselves against the encroach- 
ment of colds, as by the use of silk sacks worn next 
the skin. Nor ought this precaution to be neglected 
by such, especially as the existence of a cold always 
renders the use of the waters less efficacious, and 
sometimes positively injurious, for the time it may 
continue. 

DIET, EXERCISE, ETC. 

Diet and exercise, during the use of mineral water, 
are of too much importance to be passed over without 
notice. It is to be regretted that so little as relates 
to diet is placed within the power of the invalid at 

6 
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oar watering places generally. Usually there is bat 
one general system of living at all such places, and 
this inyariably a system yery illy adapted to the 
invalid. 

Persons nsing mineral water may ordinarily in- 
dulge, in moderation, in that diet which they found 
to agree best with them at home. Imprudences as 
to the kind of food, or of excess in its quantity, 
should be as carefully avoided by the invalid while 
using such water, as when under treatment by other 
medical means. This, however, is by no means com- 
monly the case. 

Mineral waters generally remove acidity from the 
stomach and sharpen both the appetite and the di- 
gestion; hence it is often really difficult for the 
invalid to restrain himself at table, and we might be 
astonished to see the quantity and quality of food he 
sometimes consumes. Dyspeptics, as might be ex- 
pected, suffer most from impropriety in diet: indeed, 
we are persuaded that more than half the good these 
waters would otherwise achieve in such cases, is pre- 
vented by impropriety in diet. But the evil of over 
and improper feeding, although most manifest in 
dyspeptics, is by no means confined to such. Upon 
the subject of diet Dr. Bell has well observed, that 
" slow and laborious digestion, heartburn, disordered 
kidneys, discoloration of the skin, and some affec- 
tions of the liver, often the effects of excessive eating 
and drinking alone, are not to be readily oured by 
visiting mineral springs, and keeping up the same 
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kind of living." If they (and the remark applies to 
all invalids) be sincerely desirous of gaining health, 
they will most successfully do so by simplifying their 
regimen, and abstaining from all those appliances to 
force appetite and tickle the taste, which they had 
formerly used in the shape of ardent spirits, wine, 
and malt liquors, fried meats, pastry, and unripe 
fruits. In fine, we may sum up in a few words, by 
repeating, after the great father of medicine, that all 
excesses are danger oils; a maxim every one must 
have fully tested. 

Eating much in the evening, sitting up late, pro- 
longed and immoderate dancing, remaining too long 
in the cool air of the evening, are often the cause of 
many unpleasant complaints, which might have been 
easily prevented. 

The passions are to be kept in check by avoiding 
every exciting cause, either of the boisterous or 
melancholy kind. A giddy chase after pleasure and 
luxurious indulgence, are scarcely more reprehensi- 
ble than an indolent and secluded life. The kind 
and amount of exercise to be indulged in by the 
patient, must of course be regulated by the nature 
of his disease and the attendant circumstances ; walk- 
ing, riding on horseback or in a carriage, may be 
selected, as one or the other may be best adapted to 
the physical ability, and to the inclinations of the 
patient ; but, in some form or other, all whose strength 
will admit of it should take regular exercise in good 
weather. 



CHAPTER III. 

USE OF MEDICINES AND OF DIFFERENT MINERAL 
WATERS. 

The judicious administration of mild and appro- 
priate medicines in connection with the use of mine- 
ral waters, with the object of facilitating their opera- 
tions upon the system, is often a matter of primary 
importance. 

All writers who treat of mineral waters as medici- 
nal agents, urge upon invalids the propriety of ob- 
taining experienced medical advice before commenc- 
ing their use, and allude to the occasional necessity 
of using medicines in connection with them in obsti- 
nate cases. But the circumstances under which 
medicines should be used, and the primary necessity 
of the practice in particular cases, has not always 
been as fully insisted on as the merits of such prac- 
tice demand. This, we suppose, has been owing 
rather to the positions occupied by the various 
authors on mineral waters, than to any want on 
their part of a proper appreciation of the subject. 
A portion of such authors, although learned and 
scientific men, and highly distinguished in their pro- 
(64) 
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fession, have not, nevertheless, had a large actual 
experience in the treatment of disease at mineral 
fountains, and with mineral waters. Hence the 
teachings of such have, very properly, been designed 
to show the value and adaptation of such agents 
as independent remedies, rather than as important 
adjuvants in particular cases; consequently they have 
treated of them in a somewhat isolated sense, and 
as they would have treated of any single article of 
the materia medica. The few who have written upon 
the subject, whose residence at mineral fountains 
has afforded enlarged opportunities for investigating 
the peculiar effects of the waters in individual and 
diversified cases, may, to some extent, have been 
restrained, by motives of delicacy, from enlarging 
upon this subject as fully as they should have done. 
Such authors, being settled as practitioners at the 
fountains of which they write, may not unnaturally 
have felt, that for them to urge upon the invalid 
visitor the necessity of medical advice and assistance, 
however important they might esteem it, and with 
however much of candor and disinterestedness they 
might do so, would possibly subject them to invidious 
reflections by the illiberal, or even from the discreet 
stranger, who, not fully appreciating the importance 
of the subject, might misapprehend their well-meant 
motives. 

Many persons are disposed to regard mineral 

waters, in their curative powers, as a panacea^ and, 

6* 
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like the much-extolled catholicons of the day, unaided 
by other appliances, and in despite of scientific direc- 
tions and all the rules of art, adapted to cure all 
manner of diseases. We need scarcely say that 
such opinions, when entertained, are very erroneous, 
and that the judgment which regards them as import- 
ant remedies in nature's materia medicay having 
indeed a wide' and valuable scope of operation, but, 
like all other remedies, necessarily demanding vari- 
ous modifications and cautions in their use, would be 
far more correct and reliable. 

Many consecutive- years of experience, in the 
administration of mineral waters, have given us 
great confidence in their employment; indeed, we 
yield to no one in admiration of their happy adapta- 
tion for many ills to which flesh is heir. As inde" 
pendent remedies, totally disconnected with all other 
medicinal aid, they are often fully sufficient to attain 
the sanative end desired. So, too, we occasionally 
find a single article of the materia medica, unaided by 
other articles, capable of producing every beneficial 
efiect that the case demands. Doubtless, like results 
occasionally take place from the employment of the 
various panaceas or catholicons of the age. But 
where we meet with one case in which a single article 
of the materia medica^ or an artificial panacea, un- 
aided by all other means, satisfactorily fulfills all 
indications of treatment in chronic disease, and results 
in efiecting a cure, we meet with perhaps ten cases in 
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which adjanctive remedies should be employed. Be 
this as it may, however, in reference to the remedies 
just alluded to, we know it to be true of alterative 
mineral waters, not only as to the certainty, but espe- 
cially as to the celerity, with which they effect cures 
in obstinate cases. This view of the subject is not 
only consonant vnith reason, but also with the general 
theories and teachings of the profession. 

There is an opposite view of the subject, however, 
which alleges that any medical agent, adapted to the 
case, is sufficient of itself for the case, and should 
therefore stand unassisted by any other means. This 
theory, it will be perceived, leads necessarily into 
empiricism, and to the discarding of all science and 
discrimination in the use of remedies; and, conse- 
quently, ignores the value of all knowledge and ex- 
perience in the profession. 

Now, we admit that, if the selected agent be so 
fully and entirely adapted as really to fill every 
indication in the case, then the proposition we 
are combating is true, — and under such circum- 
stances every judicious physician would say, let it 
alone. But such full and complete adaptations are 
but occasionally found to exist, either in medicines 
or mineral waters ; and, in the use of the latter, even 
under ordinary happy adaptations, we often find a 
state of things that primarily existed, or has been 
superadded, that must be remedied by appropriate 
medicines, or the water, so far from proving benefi- 
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cial, will act injuriouslj. Besides, admitting the 
mineral water to be never so well adapted to the case 
in which it is being used, its slow progress in resolv- 
ing congestions and in overcoming diseased action, 
may, in many cases, be greatly facilitated by judi- 
cious adjuvants, skillfully and timeously administered. 

In obstinate cases in which it is desirable to pro- 
cure the specific operations of a mineral water upon 
any organ, much time, to say the least, is saved by 
uniting with the water, for a few days, some adju- 
vant that specifically determines to such organ. By 
such a procedure, the water may be invited to the 
organ, and establish its action upon it much sooner 
than it would without such aid. 

In diseases of the abdominal viscera generally, 
the patient may often economize a week or more of 
the time, which otherwise it would be necessary for 
him to use the water, by the proper introduction of 
some medical adjunct to the end that has been inti- 
mated. The milder mercurials, in connection with 
some of the vegetable purgatives, often answer ex- 
ceedingly well in such cases. 

The proportion of invalids, especially of such as 
are suffering with biliary derangements, that will 
derive increased benefit from the employment of mild 
alterative cathartics, to precede or accompany the 
use of alterative mineral waters, is as ten to one at 
least; and, in nine cases out of ten, the subject of 
biliary derangements will economize a week or ten 
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days, in the necessary use of such waters, by the 
occasional use of medicines. 

Dr. John Bell^ whom we always quote with plea- 
sure, because of the profound thought he bestows 
upon any subject upon which he writes, remarks, 
that ^4t frequently happens that an invalid, whose 
state would be at first aggravated by drinking from a 
mineral spring, if nothing is premised, will, after the 
use of some active medicine, such as a few medicinal 
purges, and, if arterial action be somewhat consider- 
able, the abstraction of some blood, be enabled to 
commence taking the waters, and persevere in their 
use with decided advantage." In other cases reme- 
dies of different kinds are recommended to second 
their action, and to be employed with them. Hoffman 
lavished the greatest eulogiums on milk with mineral 
waters. In the treatment of scrofula, Theophilus Bor- 
den obtained signal benefit by the union of mercurial 
frictions with the use of the waters of Bereges. But 
these, and other combinations, and alterations of 
treatment, can only be confidently recommended by 
physicians always residing at the springs, and inti- 
mately acquainted with all their shades of action and 
operation. The general rule, which may with safety 
be laid down for the guidance of those about to use 
mineral waters, is to have their primoB vice well 
cleansed of faecal and mucous collections, and to 
bring down, as near as may be, the circulation to a 
natural standard. 
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A medical rule, in attempting the cure of disease, 
is to subdue inordinate and evident disturbance of 
the system before we administer medicines with a 
yiew to their peculiar eflFect. Thus, when the sto- 
mach and bowels are highly irritable, or inflamed, 
we decline administering purgatives; when there is 
acute pain in the head, with high fever, we withhold 
opium and other remedies, of what are termed the 
class of anodynes ; when the liver is acutely inflamed, 
we are wary in giving anti-bilious medicines, so 
called. Violent and regularly recurring chills do 
not justify the use of the barks, if the interval be 
marked by symptoms of high action of the blood- 
vessel system generally, or of great determination to 
the head, liver, or stomach.. All these several states 
of violent disease are to be mitigated, at first, by 
bleeding, either general, as from the arm, or local, 
as by cups and leeches, to the head, over the sto- 
mach, etc. ; also, by simple cool diluents, or watery 
drinks, cool air, and, under appropriate circum- 
stances, the cold bath. Without preliminary treat- 
ment, purgatives would, so far from carrying oflF 
matters oppressive to the stomach and bowels, and 
promoting secretions from their inner surfaces, only 
serve still further to irritate and inflame these parts; 
opiates would increase the pain in the head and 
restlessness, and even cause delirium ; bark would 
convert the remittent into more of a continual fever, 
and increase the distress of the stomach, and exaspe- 
rate the prior existing pain in the liver. 
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From these and other analogous facts we learn the 
important truth, overlooked by the public generally, 
and sneered at by impudent quacks, that the opera- 
tions and remedial effects of any one medicine, or 
combination of medicines, are purely relative^ and 
depend on the state of the animal economy at the 
time. These views should be carefully borne in 
mind, as well in the administration of mineral waters 
as of the ordinary remedies of the apothecary's 
shop. 

We desire not to be misunderstood, however, as 
expressing the opinion, that medicines are always 
necessary, in ordinary cases submitted to the use of 
mineral waters. 

When the powers of the water are sufficient to 
answer, with tolerable certainty and celerity, the 
sanative indications, it is safe, and generally proper, 
to withhold medical means altogether ; or, if occa- 
sionally any should be demanded, to employ such 
only as are mild and suasive in their character. 

PEESCEIBING MINEEAL WATEES. 

The medical adviser at all our popular watering 
places has, necessarily, very delicate and responsible 
duties devolved upon him. To some extent, he must 
be the recipient, in a professional point of view, of 
the confidence of the invalid stranger who has left a 
distant home, to seek at medicinal fountains the best 
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remedy for the maladies of which he hopes to be 
relieved. This confidence, while it is agreeable to 
the honorable mind, is nqt without onerous responsi- 
bility. 

A su£Scient knowledge of our various mineral 
springs, to enable the medical adviser to judge cor- 
rectly of their specific character and adaptations, un- 
folds at once to him a wide field for the exercise of 
skill and judgment, in selecting for his patient the one 
best adapted to the nature and wants of his case. 

In the Virginia .Spring region, we are surrounded 
by a perfect galaxy of mineral fountains, of almost 
every variety and adaptation. We have the Sulphur 
waters, in their various modifications; we have the 
OhalyleateBy simple and compound, in great variety ; 
the Salincy in several varieties ; the AluminouB^ or 
acidulated aluminous chalybeates, in three or four 
varieties ; and thermal waters of every temperature, 
from 62° to 106°. All these fountains of healing, 
with their varied modified influences, (for each one 
differs in some essential particulars from all the 
others,) should be regarded as so many different 
articles in nature's materia medica; each possessing 
adaptations somewhat peculiar to itself, for the differ- 
ent diseases or states of the system. Here, then, is 
a wide range for the medical adviser, and his tact 
and success, in advising most wisely, will necessarily 
depend upon his acquaintance with the peculiar 
qualities and specific effects of all these different 
agents. 
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Again, Buch an adviser, to be most useful to his 
patients must be careful not to be influenced by his 
loco personce^ or to regard the particular fountain 
over whose medical direction he presides, as a eatho- 
lieon, and adapted better than any other to all sorts ' 
and conditions of cases. A medical adviser, at a 
mineral fountain, could not well fall into a greater 
error, or more clearly evidence a want of wise dis- 
crimination, than in finding his remedy, in all cases, 
in the particular agent which he immediately directs ; 
for, in the nature of things, such universal preference 
would often be misplaced. Standing in the delicate 
relation which such an adviser holds to the invalid 
public, he must regard the various mineral agencies 
around him somewhat in the same light in which he re- 
gards the various medicines of the apothecary's shop, 
and should wisely and freely choose among them 
for the use and benefit of his patients. Any other 
course would be empirical, — ^hazardous to the best 
interest of the unfortunate invalid, and utterly un- 
worthy of his confidence. 

Under such proper and discriminating advice, the 
patient will often, perhaps in a majority of cases, be 
led in the course of his cure to the use of several 
of the different fountains. The same water, how- 
ever potent it may be, is not always, nor even gene- 
rally, sufficient to meet all the indications that exist 
in the case, and, unaided, to produce a perfect cure. 
There is nothing more common than the certainty 
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with which a particular water accomplishes particu- 
lar results upon the animal economy, while it fails to 
accomplish other results that will be readily achieved 
by other and dissimilar waters. For instance, while 
the waters of the White Sulphur Springs are well 
adapted to produce alterative effects upon the secre- 
tory organs, and, by their general emulging and 
changing influences, to bring the system into a natural 
or physiological type, — actions and influences that are 
primary in their importance, and essential to a cure; 
this being accomplished, some of the more tonic and 
nervine waters^ the Alum, the Sweet, or the Bed 
Sweet, for instance, will be found far better adapted 
to strengthen the animal fibre, and to complete the 
cure. 

So of all the other waters, the Alleghany, the 
Alum, the Salt, the Bed, the Hot, the Healing ; in- 
deed, our whole catalogue of springs have each its 
sphere of usefulness, that must not be overlooked by 
the discriminating adviser, in the treatment of par- 
ticul^ cases; and hence they all should be arrayed 
and labeled, as it were, in nature's great laboratory, 
and prescribed intelligently, and as their use is indi- 
cated in the variety of diseases that are sought to be 
healed by such agents. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

Location and General Physical Characteristics — ^Its Strength 
uniformly the same-^Does not lose its Strength by parting 
with its Qm — ^Does not Deposit its Salts when Quiescent — Its 
Gas fiKtal to Fish — ^Its Early History — ^Ejiown to the Indians 
as a "Medicine Water"— First used by the Whites in 1778— 
Progress of Improyements and Present Condition — ^Analyses 
of Mr. Hayes and Professor Rogers. 

The White Sulphur Springs are located in the 
County of Greenbrier, Virginia, on Howard's Creek, 
and on the immediate confines of the " Great West- 
em Valley," being but six miles west of the Alleghany 
chain of mountains, which separates the waters that 
flow into the Chesapeake Bay from those which run 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The waters of the spring find their way into How- 
ard's Creek two hundred yards from their source, 
which, after fiowing five miles, empties into Green- 
brier River. 

The spring is situated on an elevated and beauti- 
fully picturesque valley, hemmed in by mountains 
on every side. Kate's Mountain^ celebrated as the 

(75) 
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theatre of the exploits of a chivalrons heroine in the 
days of Indian troubles, is in full view, and about 
two miles to the south; to the west, and distant from 
one to two miles, are the Oreenbrier Mountains ; 
while the towering Alleghany, in all its grandeur, is 
found six miles to the north and east. 
. This spring is in the midst of the celebrated 
"Spring Region," haying the "Hot Spring" thirty- 
five miles to the north; the "Sweet," seventeen 
miles to the east; the "Salt," and "Red," the one 
twenty-four, the other forty-one miles, to the south ; 
and the "Blue," twenty-two miles to the west. Its 
latitude is about 37J° north, and its longitude 3J° 
west from Washington. Its elevation above tide-water 
is two thousand feet. It bursts with unusual bold- 
ness from rock-lined apertures, and is inclosed by 
marble casements five feet square and three and a 
half feet deep. Its temperature is 62° of Fahren- 
heit, and remains uniformly the same during the win- 
ter's blasts and the summer's heat; any apparent 
variation from this temperature will be found, I 
think, to be owing to the difierence in thermometers, 
as repeated trials with the same instrument prove 
the temperature to be uniform. 

The principal spring yields about thirty gallons 
per minute; and it is a remarkable fact that this 
quantity is not perceptibly increased or diminished 
during the longest spells of wet or dry weather; 
while other bold springs of the country have failed 
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during the long droughts of summer, this has inva- 
riably observed "the even tenor of its way." There 
is no discoloration of the water during long wet 
spellSy or other evidences that it becomes blended 
with common water percolating through the earth. 
The quantity and temperature of this spring being 
uniform under all circumstances, gives a confidence, 
which experience in its use has verified, of its uniform 
strength and efficiency. The water is most clear and 
transparent, and deposits copiously, as it flows over 
a.rough and uneven surface, a whitCy and sometimes, 
under peculiar circumstances, a red and Uack^ preci- 
pitate, composed in part of its saline ingredients. Its 
t€ute and tmeUy fresh at the spring, are that of all 
waters strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. WHen removed from the spring, and kept 
in an open vessel for a sufficient length of time for 
this gas to escape, or, when it has been heated or 
frozen for this purpose, it becomes essentially taste- 
le$$y and inodorouSy and could scarcely be distin- 
guished, either by smell or taste, from common lime- 
stone water. Its cathartic activity, however, is 
rather increased than diminished when thus insipid 
and inodorous.'*' It does not lose its transparency by 
parting with its gas, as many other waters do ; nor does 
it deposit its salts in the slightest degree when qui- 

♦ See chap, v., on " The relative virtues of the saline 
and gaseous amtents of the White Sulphur water" 
7* 
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escent, not even sufficiently to stain a glass vessel 
in which it may be kept. 

The gm of this spring is speedily fatal to all ani- 
mals, when immersed even for a very short time in 
its waters. Small fish thus circumstanced, survive 
but a few moments, first manifesting entire derange- 
ment, with great distress, and uniformly die in less 
than three minutes. 

The springs are surrounded with mountain scenery 
of great beauty, and blessed with a most delightful 
climate in summer and fall. Independent of the 
benefit that may be derived from the waters, a better 
situation for the invalid during the summer months 
can scarcely be imagined. They have the advantage 
of a salubrious and invigorating air and an agreeable 
temperature,— cool at mornmg and evening, the 
thermometer ranging at those periods during the 
summer, between 50® and 60®, and rarely attaining 
a greater height than 80® at any time of the day, — 
with an elasticity in the atmosphere that prevents 
the heat from being at any time oppressive, and 
enabling the invalid to take exercise in the open air 
during the day, without fatigue. 

There is but little in the early history of this wa- 
tering place especially worthy of preservation. 

Tradition says that the charming valley, in which 
it is situated, was once a favorite ^^hunting-ground'* 
of the proud ShawaneeSj who then owned and occu-- 
pied this fair region, and the numerous ancient 
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graves and rude implements of the chase, that are 
found in various parts of the valley, sufficiently 
attest the truth of this legend. That a small marsh, 
originally contiguous to the spring, was once a 
favorite deer and buffalo "lick," is well known to 
the oldest white settlers in the country ; and it is con- 
fidently asserted by some of that venerable class, that 
the spring was known to the Indians as a " medicine 
water J ' and that since their migration across t^e 
Ohio, they have occasionally been known to visit it 
for the relief of rheumatic affections. Whether this 
legend be truth or fiction, I cannot avouch; authentic 
history, however, abundantly testifies to the reluc- 
tance with which its ancient owners abandoned this 
lovely valley, to the rapacious avarice of the invad- 
ing white man. 

During the year 1774, the proud, but ill-fated 
Shawanees, being overpowered by the encroaching 
colonists from Eastern Virginia, and having sus- 
tained, in October of that year, a signal defeat by 
the colonial troops, at Point Pleasant, were forced 
finally to abandon their country, and seek shelter 
and protection with the main body of their tribe, 
then living on the waters of the great Scioto ; not, 
however, until, by frequent battles and midnight 
murders, they had testified their attachment to their 
ancient hunting-grounds and the graves of their 
fathers. 

The property on which this spring is situated was 
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originally patented to Nathan Oarpenter, one of the 
earliest pioneer? of the conntrjy who was subse- 
quently killed by a band of marauding Indians, at 
a fort at the mouth of Dunlap's Greek, near where 
the town of Covington now stands. 

The precise time at which this spring, now so cele- 
brated among mineral waters, was first used for the 
cure of disease, cannot be ascertained with absolute 
certainty. It is believed, however, that a Mrs. An- 
derson, the wife of one of the oldest settlers, was 
the first white person who tested its virtues as a me- 
dicine. 

In 1778, this lady, being aflUcted with rheumatism, 
was borne on a litter, from her residence, ten or fif- 
teen miles, to the spring, where a tent was spread 
for her protection from the weather; and a ^^ bathing 
tub" provided, by felling and excavating a huge tree 
that grew hard by. Here she remained until she 
entirely recovered, drinking from the fountain, and 
bathing in the water previously heated in the trough 
by "hot rocks." It is reasonable to suppose that 
the fame of this cure spread abroad among the 
"settlers," and from them into Eastern Virginia, 
and among the few "spring-going folks," who then 
annually visited the Sweet Springs, not many miles 
distant. Accordingly, in 1779, and from that to 1788, 
there were annually a few visitors here, who spread 
their tents near the spring, no house having then 
been erected, and with the rude "trough" for a bath- 



i 
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ing tub, and this protection from the weather, are 
reported to have spent their time most agreeably and 
profitably. Some of these primitive visitors, "who 
dwelt in tents," have visited the springs of late years, 
and, with pleasurable emotions, marked out the spot 
where their tents stood some sixty years ago, while 
they recounted with delight the amusements and 
pleasures they then enjoyed. 

In 1784, 1785, and 1786, numerous "log-cabins" 
were erected, not where any of the present buildings 
stand, but immediately around the spring, not one of 
which, or the materials which composed it, is now re- 
maining. 

Mr. Caldwell, until recently, the proprietor of the 
property, came into possession of it in the year 1808, 
but did not personally undertake its improvement until 
the summer of 1818. Before this period, the build- 
ings for the accommodation of visitors, although suf- 
ficient for the number that then resorted to the 
place, were exceedingly rude, being altogether small 
wooden huts. The interest and enterprise of the 
owner soon led him into a different and more appro- 
priate system of improvement, and from small begin- 
nings, he went on, progressing in the rapid ratio 
of demand, until from the "tent" accommodations in 
1779, and the "log-cabins" in 1784, the place now, both 
in elegance and extent, exhibits the appearance of a 
neat and flourishing village, affording comfortable and 
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convenient accommodations^ (including the surround- 
ing hotels,) for two thousand persons."*" 

ANALYSIS. 

In the winter of 1842, Mr. Augustus A. Hayes, 
of Massachusetts, made an analysis of the White Sul- 
phur water, at his laboratory in Roxbury, from a 
few bottles of water forwarded to him from the 
spring in the preceding fall. The following is the 
result of his examinations: — 

♦ In the spring of 1857, the White Sulphur property was 
sold to a company of gentlemen residing principally in Vir- 
ginia, who (in yirtue of an act of the Legislature) have asso- 
ciated themselves into a Joint^stock company , under the name 
of the " White SuLphv/r Springs Company" The energy and 
public spirit of the individuals who compose the Company, 
give abundant evidence to the numerous friends of the pro- 
perty, that nothing that taste or enterprise can effect, in its 
extension and adornment, will be overlooked or long delayed. 
The Company has already erected the largest building in the 
Southern country, its dimensions being/our htmdredfeet long, 
by a corresponding width, and covering an acre of ground. 
This immense structure is of brick ; and is appropriated for 
reeeiving^ooms, dining^oom, hoM-room, parlors, lodging- 
rooms, etc. etc. They have also built numerous Cottages, for 
families. With these improvements, together with a new and 
capacious Bathing establishment, and the removal of many of 
the old buildings to new localities, by which the Lawns are 
enlarged and adorned, the property, alike in capacity, in 
convenience, and in the elegance of its arrangements, exhibits 
a new and generally improved appearance. 
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" Compared with pure water free from air, its spe- 
cific gravity is 1'00264. 

"60,000 grains (about seven pints) of this water 
contain, in solution, 8*683 water grain measures of 
gaseous matter, or about 1*14 of its volume, consist- 
ing of — 

Nitrogen gas y 1*018 

Oxygen gae. '108 

Carbonic aoid. 2*444 

Hydro* sulphurio acid *68 

8*688 
" One gallon, or 287 cubic inches of the water con- 
tain 16 789-1000 cubic inches of gas, having the 
proportion of — 

Nitrogengaa. ^ 4-680 

Oxygen gaa..^ -498 

Carbonic add^ 11*290 

Hydro-Bulpburio aoid *271 

16*789 
" 60,000 grains of this water, contain 116 786-1000 
grains of saline matter, consisting of — 

Solpbate of lime 67*168 

Sulphate of magnesia. 80*864 

Chloride of magnesium *859 

Carbonate of lime 6*060 

Organic matter (dried at 212<> F.) 8*740 

Carbonic aoid. 4*684 

Silicates (silica 1*84, potash -18, soda -66, magnesia 
and a trace of oxyd. iron).. 2*960 

116-786 
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^^ Unlike s&line sulphuretted waters generaUy, this 
water contains a minute proportion of chlorine only, 
the sulphates of lime and magnesia forming nearly 
ten-elevenths of the saline^matter. 

'^ The alkaline bases are also in very small pro- 
portion, and seem to be united to the silicious earths, 
in combination with a peculiar organic matter. The 
organic matter, in its physical and chemical cha- 
racter, resembles that found in the water of the Bed 
Sulphur Springs, and differs essentially from the 
organic matter of some thermal waters. 

"In ascertaining its weight, it was rendered dry 
at the temperature of 212° F. When dry, it is a 
grayish-white, translucent solid. When recently 
separated from a fluid containing it, it appears as a 
thin jelly or mucilage, and gives to a large bulk of 
fluid a mucouslike appearance, with the property of 
frothing by agitation. It unites with metallic oxydes 
and forms compounds both soluble and insoluble. In 
most cases an excess of base renders the compound in- 
soluble. The compound with oxyde of silver is soluble 
in water ; with baryta and lime it does not form a pre- 
cipitate, while magnesia forms with it a hydrous white, 
gelatinous mass. In acids it dissolves; the oxy-acids 
do not change its composition, while they are diluted 
and cold ; by boiling they produce sulphuric acid from 
its constituent sulphur, and change its carbon to other 
forms. In contact with earthy sulphates at a mo- 
derate temperature, it produces hydro-sulphuric acid. 
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and to this source that acid contained in the water 
may he traced. This substance does not rapidly 
attract oxygen from the atmosphere, and from colored 
compounds, as some other organic compounds do. 
The proportion of organic matter, like that usually . 
contained in our waters, is in this water very small; 
until forty-nine fiftieths of the bulk of a quantity 
is evaporated, the residual matter does not become 
colored, and, when the saline residue is dried, it is of 
a pale yellow. 

" The medicinal properties of this water are pro- 
bably due to the action of this organic substance. 
The hydro-sulphuric acid, resulting from its natural 
action, is one of the most active substances within 
the reach of physicians, and there are chemical rea- 
sons for supposing thaty after the water has reached 
the stomachy similar changes^ accompanied by the 
product of hydro-sulphuric acidy take place,"^ 

" Substances, having characters similar to those 
presented by this matter, have been classed with the 
lower order of living plants. With such matters, 
this substance does not belong, in the state in which 
it is found in the water, for it there forms com- 
pounds, the result of chemical affinities, wholly in- 
compatible with vital action. In its altered state, 
produced by atmospheric agencies, it may nourish 

* See chap, v., on " The relative virtues of the saline and 
gaseous contents of the White Sulphur water." 

8 
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plants and develop the growth of seeds fitted to 
such a soil as its elements form." 

Professor William B. Rogers has also analyzed 
this water. The following is the result of his ex- 
aminations : — 

Solid matter, procured by evaporation from 100 
cubic inches of White Sulphur water, weighed after 
being dried at 212^, 65*54 grains. 

Quantity of each solid ingredient in 100 cubic 
inches, estimated as perfectly free from water: — 

Sulphate of lime 31*680 grains. 

Sulphate of magnesia 8*241 <* 

Sulphate of soda 4*050 " 

Carbonate of lime 1*530 " 

Carbonate of magnesia 0*506 <* 

Chloride of magnesium 0*071 ** 

Chloride of calcium 0*010 " 

Chloride of sodium 0*226 " 

Proto-sulphate of iron 0-069 " 

Sulphate of aluminee 0*012 " 

£arthy phosphates a trace ** 

Aiotized organic matter blended with a large 

proportion of sulphur, about 5 " 

Iodine, combined with sodium or magnesium. 

Volume of each of the gases in a free state, con- 
tained in 100 cubic inches:* 

Sulphuretted hydrogen.., 00 to 1-80 cubic inches. 

Nitrogen „ i-Bft 

Oxygen. M^ 

Carbmiie acid .••»;u;.;;..;.;:.;.;ftttt 



* 100 cubic inches ttltt©tt»tB t« \khmi 8J pints. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RELATIVE VIRTUES OF THE SALINE AND GASEOUS 
CONTENTS OP THE WHITE SULPHUR WATER. 

Speoulation has existed as to the relative efficacy 
of the different component parts of the White Siil- 
phur water in the cure of disease, and while some 
have supposed that its gaseous contents are essential 
to its sanative virtues, others, and we think the best 
informed observers, attribute its medicinal virtues 
mainly to its solid or saline contents. To the latter 
opinion the able Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Virginia, who has carefully ex- 
amined the water, and other distinguished chemists 
and physicians, decidedly incline. 

It certainly is a question of interest to the valetu- 
dinarian, whether he should use this water fresh as 
it flows from the spring, abounding in all its stimu- 
lating gas, or, whether he should use it after it has 
partially or entirely parted with this gas. To this 
subject we have, for the last several years, devoted 
particular attention, having instituted, with care, 
various and diversified experiments, in order to es- 
tablish something like definite and positive conclu- 
sions. 

(87) 
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Although the value of this water in what is usually 
termed its non'Stimulating form, or, in other words, 
when deprived of its gas, has long been known to 
many who are familiar with its use, it was not until 
the last few years that it was commonly used from 
choice, after it had been long removed from the 
spring, or, from any cause, had parted with its gaseous 
contents ; and an opinion, the correctness of which 
had never been examined, prevailed in the minds of 
many, that in losing its gas, it lost its strength and 
efficacy. 

Having settled at the "White," as the resident 
physician of the place, it became alike our duty and 
our interest to investigate the character and opera- 
tions of its waters, under every possible form and 
modification in which they could be presented. In 
the pursuit of this duty, we resolved to take no 
opinion upon "trust,'* but carefully to examine and 
investigate for ourselves. A prominent question 
immediately presented itself for inquiry, involving 
the relative merits which the solid and gaseous in- 
gredients of the water possess as remedial agents. 
It would be tedious, and, to many, uninteresting, to 
detail the several steps and multiplied experiments 
which led us to conclusions upon the subject, satis- 
factory to our own mind, and upon which we have 
established certain practical principles in the use of 
the water, which have enabled us to prescribe it, 
especially for nervous and excitable patients^ with far 
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greater success than heretofore. It is sufficient for 
our purpose at present to state, that while we freely 
admit that the^o^, which abounds in the water, is an 
active nervine stimiUantj and therefore maj be a 
most potent agent in some cases, we are, neverthe- 
less, to look mainly to the solid contents of the water 
for its aiterative power, as well as for its activity 
manifested through the emunctories of the body. 

Whether the efficacy of the solid contents be owing 
to the specific character of any one, or to all of the 
thirteen different salts of which it is composed, and 
which exist in the water in the most minute form of 
subdivision, and in this condition enter the circula- 
tion, and course through the whole system, applying 
themselves to the diseased tissues ; or, whether its 
efficacy to some extent, depends upon the evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, after the water has 
reached the stomach, is a matter of curious inquiry. 

The distinguished chemist, Mr. Hayes, of Rox- 
bury, after having bestowed much pains in analyzing 
the water, and in studying its peculiar character, 
comes to the following conclusions as to the source 
of its medicinal power. After describing, at con- 
siderable length, a certain matter which he found to 
abound in it, and which he terms " organic matter,'* 
in the course of which he says, " it differs essentially 
from the organic matter of some thermal waters," 
he proceeds to say : " In contact with earthy sul- 
phates, at a moderate temperature, it produces hydro- 
8* 
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sulphuric acid, and to this source that acid contained 
in the water may he traced. This substance does 
not rapidly attract oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
from colored compounds, as some other organic com- 
pounds do, — the medicinal properties of this water 
are probably due to the action of this organic sub- 
stance. The hydro-sulphuric acid resulting from its 
natural action, is one of the most active substances 
within the reach of physicians. There are chemical 
reasons for supposing thaty after the water has 
reached the stomach, similar changes^ accompanied 
by the production of hydro-sulphuric acidy take 
place.^** 

Before Mr. Hayes had communicated the above 
opinion, growing out of his chemical examinations, 
we had again and again been much interested with 
certain phenomena which we have termed the se- 
condary formation of gas in the White Sulphur water. 
Instances had frequently been reported to us of the 
water having been put into bottles after it had lost 
its gas entirely, being void both of taste and smell, 
and yet, after these bottles were kept for some days 
in a warm situation, and then opened, the water ap- 
peared equally strong of the hydro-sulphuric acid, as 
it is found to be, fresh at the fountain. 

In a shipment of this water to Calcutta, some 
years since, the " Transporting Company" had the 

* See Hayeses Analysis, chapter iv. 
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water bottled in Boston, from barrels that had been 
filled at the spring six months before. The water, 
although t€i8tele88 and inodorotiSy when put into the 
bottles at Boston, was found, on its arrival at Cal- 
cutta, so strongly impregnated with the hydro-sul- 
phuric acid as to render it necessary, under the 
direction of an intelligent gentleman of Boston, (who 
had witnessed this secondary formation of gas be- 
fore,) to uncork the bottles for some time before 
using, that the excess of gas might escape. 

We had, also, known that in the process of thawing 
sulphur water, that had been previously frozen, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is evolved; for, although the 
ice has neither the taste nor smell of sulphur, a 
strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is manifest as 
the ice is returning to water. 

We had often observed that individuals who drank 
the water entirely stahj and void alike of taste and 
smelly were as liable to have eructations of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen as those who drank it fresh at the 
fountain. These, and other facts connected with the 
peculiar operations and effects of the water, when 
used in its ungaseous form— operations and effects 
which it is not necessary here to refer to, but all 
going to prove the secondary formation of gas under 
certain circumstances — ^had, in our investigations of 
this water, interested us exceedingly, and conse- 
quently, we were not a little pleased that Mr. Hayes's 
chemioal examinations so fully sustained the opinions 
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we had been led to entertain from our personal ob- 
seryation. 

This opinion of Mr. Hayes, in connection with the 
numerous proofs derived from analogy and obserya- 
tion, of the secondary formation of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas in the water, would seem to be calculated 
to harmonize the opinion advanced by us, of the equal 
efficacy of the water when deprived of its gas, with 
the sentiment entertained by some, that the hydro- 
gen gas is essential to its sanative operations. 

The phenomena of a secondary formation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas in mineral waters, has not, 
that we are aware of, been noticed before ; it certainly 
has not been in relation to the White Sulphur, and 
we hope that medical gentlemen, generally, who may 
have occasion to use such waters, will direct attention 
to this singular fact. For ourselves, we promise still 
further to investigate the subject, and may, at some 
subsequent period, lay the results of our investiga- 
tions before the medical public. 

Our investigations, of the relative virtues of the 
gaseous and saline contents of this water, have satis- 
fied us that the physician, in making up his judg- 
mient as to the best method of administering it in 
particular cases, may always properly moot the pro- 
priety of using it, fresh as it flows from the spring, 
deprived of its gas^ or with modified quantities. He 
should bear in mind, that there are eases in which it 
is preferable that the water should be used stale, and 
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that, by depriying it in whole or in part of its gas, he 
can graduate that amount of stimulus to the system, 
which it may demand, and this, in most cases, with- 
out lessening the cietively operative or alterative 
effects of the water. 

For some patients, the White Sulphur, as it flows 
from the spring, is too stimulating^ and hence, be- 
fore the nonr%timulating method of using it was in- 
troduced, many such patients left the spring, either 
without giving the water a trial, or actually rendered 
worse by its stimulating influence. This class of 
persons can now use the water when deprived of its 
gas, not only with impunity, but often with the hap- 
piest results. Numerous cures, effected by its use in 
the last ten or fifteen years, have been in that class 
of patients by whom the water, fresh at the spring, 
could not have been used without injury. The cases 
of Mr. Morton, of Mississippi, and J. L. Jemagan, 
Esq., reported at large in a pamphlet published in 
1841, are pertinent examples of such cases. 

In cases of nervous persons, and especially in 
those whose brain is prone to undue excitement, we 
have often found it necessary, either by freezing or 
heating the water, to throw off its gas completely, 
before it could be tolerated by the system ; and some 
of the happiest results we have ever witnessed from 
the use of the water, have been achieved by it after 
being thus prepared. The cases of Mrs. H., of 
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Georgia, and of Mr. B., of Massaohasetts,'*' the one 
afflicted with disease of the stomach and chest, the 
other with chronic inflammation of the brain, are in- 
stances, among scores of others that might be re- 
ferred to. But this is not all. With the view of 
guarding effectually against errors that might arise 
from a defect in our own obsenrations, we procured 
the assistance of several physicians, and other intel- 
ligent gentlemen, all of whom were familiar with the 
operations and effects of the water when drunk fresh 
at the spring, and who, with the view of testing the 
£&cts we have mentioned, used it themselves, and 
gave it to others, after it had been long removed 
from the spring ^ and with the same results that they 
had previously experienced in their own persons, or 
witnessed in others, from like quantities of the/re«A 
water, abounding in its gas. 

Our object in prescribing White Sulphur has been 
to pursue a discriminating or pathological practice. 
We regard it as an active and potent medieiney and 
believe that, like all such medicines, it should be 
used with a wise reference to the nature of the case, 
and the state of the system. We must not be under- 
stood as advancing the opinion, that this water is 
always to be preferred after the escape of its gas. 
We entertain no such opinion; on the contrary, for 
a large class of visitors, we think it preferable that 

* Beported at large in a pamphlet published in 1841. 
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they should aya3 themselves of the nse of the water 
either at, or recently removed from, the fountain, and 
as it naturally abounds in its gases. There are 
other cases in which the exciting influence of the gas 
can only be' borne in a mare limited degree^ and, for 
such, we permit its partial escape before using it, 
while in a numerous class of cases, (and especially on 
first commencing the use of the water,) we esteem it 
indispensable to its quick and beneficial operation, 
that its uneambined gas^ which gives taste and smeUy 
should have escaped. 

In recommending the White Sulphur, then, to the 
use of the invalid, we esteem it quite as necessary to 
investigate the manner of using, as relates to its 
fresh or stale quality, as it is in reference to its 
dose, or the times of administering it; and for 
neither would we lay down positive and absolute 
rules in advance ; for each case must, in the nature 
of things, give rules for its own government.* 

* It is now more than twenty years since the author first 
called public attention to the importance, indeed, the abso- 
lute necessity, in many cases, of the invalid's using this water 
in its ungaseous or least stimulating form. 

like all innovations upon old opinions and customs, it met 
with its hasty objectors, at first, but actual experience was 
not long in establishing the soundness and value of the re- 
commendation, — and now, we have the gratification to know 
that it is regarded, by all well-informed persons, as & fixed prin- 
ciple in the use of the water, that, to be used safely and most 
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The great value of this water, as a therapeutical 
agent, to a large class of persons who visit the foun- 
tain, is a fact alike unquestioned and unquestionable. 
That in its natural condition, as it flows from the 
bosom of the earth, it is happily adapted to numerous 
cases of disease, is a truth. established by upwards of 
sixty years' experience, as well as fully sustained by 
the numerous cures that are constantly occurring. 
The great value of the water, then, fresh as it flows 
from the spring, and abounding in its gas, is a truth, 
so far as we know, that is unassailedj and which, toe 
believe, is unassailable. Nevertheless, that there 
are many cases in which the gas is not beneficial, in 
the amount in which it exists in the fresh water, is a 
fact, which our experience enables us to assert with 
the utmost confidence. That the water, in such cases, 
therefore, is better without its gas than with it, follows 
as eflfect follows cause. But we do not teach that the 
water, per «e, and without reference to cases, should 
always be preferred without its gas. We base not 
our practice upon any such narrow and exclusive 
views ; nor do we deny the value of the agency of 
the gas in appropriate cases. 

We, then, regard the solid contents of the White 
Sulphur water, either in its direct or indirect influ- 

beneficially, in very many cases, it must be used with strict 
reference to its fresh or stale quality; or, in other words, to 
its stimulating or non-stimulating efifects. 
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eQceSy as the main agency in its medicinal efficacy. 
Whether the efficacy of the salts of the water be 
owing to their absorption into the system as such, or 
whether it depends upon the secandary formation of 
hydro-sulphuric acid gas in the stomach, or whether 
it ought to be ascribed to the combination of these 
different agencies, we leave for others more fond of 
speculation to decide. We have, heretofore, been 
satisfied with the knowledge of the efficacy of the 
solid contents, without much theorizing to explain 
the fohy and wherefore. 

But, it may be asked, if the gas does good in the 
state of a secondary formation in the stomach, would 
not a larger quantity, taken with the fresh water, do 
more good ? We reply, that this by no means follows 
in that class of cases for which we specially advise 
the ungaseous water ; for our only objection to the 
fresh water, in such cases, is, that it has too much gas. 
Admitting that the gas may exert an influence, we 
allege that in nervous and excitable cases the quan- 
tity is not only better adapted to the system, but 
that any given quantity, under a secondary format 
tionj excites the system less, from its gradual forma- 
tion in the stomach, than if suddenly received in 
volume into that viscua. 

Nor do we, because we recommend the ungaseous 
water in particular cases, repudiate and disallow all 
medicinal agency of the gas, as a general principle ? 
Not at all. We simply contend that, for the treat- 

9 
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ment of certain caseSj there is more of the stimulating 
gas in the fresh water than such cases can bear with 
advantage, and that its excessive excitation in such 
cases would be prejudicial instead of beneficial. 

But do we find it necessary to guard the amount of 
gas for every water drinker? or in eflfect to erect a 
bed of Procrustes^ and oblige every one to conform 
to its length? By no means. A. arrives at the 
springs, not much debilitated by disease, and with a 
firm, nervous, and muscular system ; there is no ex- 
cessive excitability in his case, and neither his cere- 
bral, nervous, nor vascular system is particularly 
prone to be affected by stimulants or exciting medi- 
cines. We advise him to use the water as it flows 
from the fountain^ and if he should, contrary to ex- 
pectation, find that it stimulates him unpleasantly, 
to set it by for a short time before using. 

B. calls for advice as to the manner of using the 
water ; his temperament^ and the state of his cere- 
bral, nervous, and vascular system is the opposite of 
A.'s ; his physical energies have been prostrated by 
disease ; his nerves are unstrung^ and, like his brain, 
prone to be painfully affected by stimulants or ex- 
citing medicines. We advise him to use the water 
after it has, either partially or entirely, parted with 
its gas; that is, after it has been set by for twelve or 
eighteen hours, as the delicacy and excitability of 
his system demand. 

In cases of inflammation of the parenchyma of the 
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brain, and in other highly excitable conditions of 
the cerebral or nervous system, we have the water 
more carefully prepared, either by heating or freez- 
ing it. We have a case at this time under treat- 
ment, in the person of Mrs. F., in which there is 
such an extreme susceptibility of the brain, that ab- 
solute derangement, for several hours, was the conse- 
quence, in several instances, of taking two glasses of 
the water fresh from the spring ; although she bears 
with impunity, and is improving rapidly, under pre^ 
pared water. 

In graduating the amount of stimulus, or, if the 
gaseous theorist please, the amount of medical ma- 
terial to the wants of the system — in other words, 
varying our prescription to suit the case — are we de- 
parting from a scientific and approved system of 
practice ? What would be thought of the science of 
a medical man, who invariably used either the same 
medicine, or the same dose of any medicine, without 
regard to the peculiarities or constitution of his 
patients ? Just what ought to be thought of us, or 
any one, who would direct so potent an agent as 
White Sulphur water to be used alike in every variety 
of constitution and disease. 

A popular error, in relation to mineral waters, is 
that they exert a sort of mysterious influence on the 
system ; and that, as nature has elaborated them in 
the bowels of the earth, they are, therefore, formed 
in the best possible manner for the cure of disease. 
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TIlis opinion is not more reasonable than it would be 
to suppose that nature has formed antimony in the 
best possible form, for the cure of disease, although 
we know that in this form, under the administration 
of the celebrated Basil Valentine, it slew all the 
monTcB in his cloister. 

Like all other remedial agents, potent mineral 
waters produce certain effects upon the animal eco- 
nomy, and these effects will be beneficial or injurious, 
as the remedy is properly or improperly employed. 
For instance, C, who is nervous, delicate, and ex- 
citable, and is affected with functional derangement 
of the organs, requires to receive, for a certain time, 
the influence of a mineral water, which, while it acts 
as an aperient upon his bowels, enters his circulation, 
courses through his system, and alterates his de- 
ranged organs; being, at the same time, so bland and 
unstimulating in its general effects, as not to arouse 
any one, or a series of organs into undue excitement 
and rebellion against the common good. Such a 
remedy is found in the stale and ungaseous White 
Sulphur -water. 

D. requires the very same effects to be exerted 
upon his diseased organs, — but he is of very different 
temperament and constitution. His brain and nerves 
are prone to no unnatural excitement, and he is un- 
affected with the thousand physical sensibilities to 
which C. is subject. D. may take the White Sulphur 
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water with impunity and advantage, in any manner 
most agreeable to him. In his case its exciting gas 
constitutes no objection to its use. The good eflFects 
of the water, so differently used by C. and D., will 
be the same, because the difference in their cases 
makes the difference in the use of the remedy. 



9* 
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CHAPTER VL 

UNIFORMITY IN THE QUALITY OF THE WHITE SUL- 
PHUR—LIABILITY TO ERROR, BY RELYING ON SOME 
OP THE ASSUMED TESTS OF THE VALUE OF SUL- 
PHUR WATERS. 

The White Sulphur water is uniform in its saline 
strength ; that is, it contains in a given quantity, at 
all seasons, the same amount of solid contents. Of 
this fact I am fully satisfied, from repeated tests and 
examinations of it, under yarious circumstances, and 
for many years. It exhibits occasional and slight 
variations in the amount of its free sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. This variation is occasioned mainly, 
if not entirely, by the condition of the atmosphere at 
the time — and, principally, by its electrical condition. 
Even this variation in the water, however, is more 
apparent than real, and is often suspected when it 
does not actually exist. 

In the absence of chemical tests, the difference in 
the water is judged of entirely by ta%te and 9mell^ 
principally by the latter; and some conditions of the 
atmosphere being more favorable than others for the 
evolution and diffusion of the gas, the actual relative 
amount in evolution is often misjudged, 
(102) 
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We occasionally hear old visitors to the springs 
express the opinion, that the water is not as strong 
as it was years before when they had visited it; and 
this opinion they entertain, not because of any dif- 
ference in its operative effects, but because of its 
appearing less strong to the smell. Its sulphur 
flavor, they allege, is neither so strong about the 
grounds, or at the spring, as it formerly was. This 
is no doubt true in every condition of the atmosphere, 
and yet the water and its gas are essentially the 
same. Formerly, and until within the last few years, 
a portion of the grounds, for several rods below the 
spring, was a marsh of wet loam, covered with grass, 
into which the sulphur water flowed, and, saturating 
the earth, became decomposed with the vegetable 
matter, and consequently emitted a strong sul- 
phurous odor, that could be detected in warm 
weather in any part of the grounds. Happily, these^ 
marshy grounds have all been carefully ditched and 
drained, and the water in its exit from the spring, 
being now confined to a narrow channel, rapidly 
flows away, thereby relieving from any sulphurous 
odor occasioned by its decomposition. 

Liability to Error in Reference to Sulphur 
Waters. — While on this subject, it is not inoppor- 
tune, I conceive, to allude to a popular and common 
error in reference to the quality of sulphur waters 
in general — an error into which the intelligent as 
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well as the ignorant are prone to fall, — ^I allude to 
the very common mistake of forming a judgment as 
to the strength and value of a sulphur water merely 
from its taste and smell. Most persons who have 
not carefully investigated the subject, are ready to 
believe that they have discovered a valuable sulphur 
fountain when they have found a water abounding 
strongly in sulphuretted gas. This, as a general 
thing, would be a mistake, and, as it is a mistake that 
might lead to a profitless use of such waters by in- 
valids, it seems proper that attention should be dis- 
tinctly called to it. 

I have elsewhere* sufSciently contested the idea 
that sulphuretted hydrogen gas ought to be re- 
garded as an efficient medicinal agent, except so far 
as its nervine and stimulant qualities give it such 
claims. I do not now propose to go over the 
arguments for the correctness of this opinion — 
they are sufficiently set forth in the chapter alluded 
to— -but merely to enter up this caveat for the bene- 
fit of sulphur water drinkers, — ^that, the mere fact of 
water being strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
gaSy is not, of itself, a sufficient evidence that it is a 
valuable remedial agent. 

We often see waters abounding in this gas, and, to 
the taste and smell, very much resembling the best 

* Chapter on the "Relative Inflnence of the Gaseous and 
Solid Contents of the White Sulphur Water." 
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of our standard waters, and hence imagined by many 
to be identical in quality and equal in strength to 
them, but which, upon trial, are ascertained to have 
but little medicinal value, and are found, by analysis, 
essentially without hodyy with little efficiency in their 
medicinal salts; or, with a combination of saline 
matters not well adapted to give them medicinal 
virtue. 

Neither does the color, nor abundance of deposits, 
made by such waters, as they flow from their source, 
do more than afford a problematical evidence of their 
value. 

First. Because it is to the quality of the saline 
matters, rather than to their abundance, that we are 
to look for medicinal efficacy; and. 

Second. Because the color of the natural depo- 
sits of all sulphur waters, unmixed with foreign 
bodies, as I have elsewhere said, is always essentially 
the same, being invariably white or opake-white ;• 
the various shades of blue, gray, red, black, etc., 
being occasioned by the influence of light and shade, 
or being chemical changes, occasioned by their coming 
in contact with foreign bodies. 

The color of the deposits of such waters, it will be 
seen then, cannot to any degree indicate their quality 
or value. A large amount of deposit of saline mat- 
ters, yielded by any mineral water, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of its strength, but is not conclu- 
sive evidence of its medicinal value, in the absence of 
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a knowledge of the peculiar quality and combination 
of such saline matters. Hence we should not hastily 
judge of the value of a mineral water by the color oi 
its deposits, nor even by the large amount of its de- 
posits, but by their quality ^ and the proportions in 
which they are relatively combined in the water, 
forming a compound suited to the great mission of 
modifying and healing disease. 

Springs are occasionally found that abound, either 
largely or sparsely, in sulphuretted gas, and that 
contain but little saline salts ; and yet such springs 
are often valuable for particular forms or types of 
disease, and are rendered so from the quality and 
fortunate combination of their salts. On the other 
hand, waters may abound largely in saline matters, 
and some of them be valuable too, as single agents, 
yet the entire compound which they form may not 
be well adapted for sanatory and medicinal influences. 



CHAPTER VIL 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE WHITE 
SULPHUR WATER. 

Directions meant to be General, not Specific — Must not Generally 
look to the Sensible Operations of the Water for its best 
Effects — Moderate, or Small Quantities Generally Preferable — 
The best Times for taking it — Length of Time for which it 
should be Used — Necessary Preparations of the System for the 
Use of the Water — Sensible Medicinal Effects of the Water — 
Synopsis of Rules to be Observed — Use of Baths — Summary of 
the Medicinal Influences of the Water, and Rules necessary to 
be Observed in Using it. 

Much, that might have been said under this head, 
has been anticipated in the chapter on "mineral 
waters in general." 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, after all that 
has heretofore been said of the necessity of using 
Mineral Waters with strict reference to the nature 
of the disease in which they are employed^ that it is 
not designed that the directions, herein given, shall 
be considered sufficient to guide in the use of the 
White Sulphur in all cases, or in any difficult and 
important case, to the exclusion of the more minute 
and specific directions which such case may demand. 

(107) 
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It is my intention rather to indicate the general 
ruleSj which ordinarily must be observed in its ad- 
ministration, than to lay down definite directions 
which shall apply to all cases. 

Every one who is familiar with the various types 
of disease, and with the peculiarities and radical dif- 
ference in different constitutions and temperaments, 
modifying and influencing diseased action, will at 
once be satisfied of the impossibility of laying down 
any absolute rule, for the use of a potent mineral 
water, that should be strictly adhered to in all cases. 
Each case, to a certain extent, must, with this, as 
with all other medicinal agents, indicate the proper 
dose, and the proper manner of administration. 

As has been already remarked, it is very com- 
mon to attribute the beneficial efiects of mineral 
waters to their immediate sensible and obviotts efiects 
upon the human body. I have shown this opinion to 
be erroneous — that, so far from it being true that 
such waters uniformly manifest their beneficial efiects 
by their active operations j such operations frequently 
delay, or entirely prevent, the good which they 
otherwise would have accomplished through the me- 
dium of their alterative efiects. 

Those who desire to obtain the alterative opera- 
tions of the water, must, as a general rule, take it in 
small quantities, and continue its use for such length 
of time as will be sufficient, in common spring par- 
lance, to "saturate the system." Patients thus 
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using the trater are apt, however, to become restless 
and dissatisfied for the first few days ; so much so, 
that it is often difficult to reconcile them to this man- 
ner of administration; because, say th^y, "it is 
doing me no good;" they wish to see such tokens of 
activity as are given by prompt and vigorous purga- 
tion. In a general way, it is preferable that the 
water act sufficiently on the bowels, even when given 
in reference to its alterative effects^ to obviate the 
necessity of giving any other medicine for that pur- 
pose ; but it is often better to use some mild purga- 
tive from the shops, to efiect this object for the first 
few days, than that the quantity of water should be 
greatly increased. 

Comparatively, but few strangers, who visit the 
White Sulphur, are aware of the potency of its 
waters, and, under the false impression that no harm 
will arise- from any quantity the stomach will bear, 
many are induced to use them in quantities that not 
only defeat their sanative effects, but do much posi- 
tive injury. 

I have just remarked that it is often difficult to 
reconcile patients to the use of small and inoperative 
quantities of this water. Many such instances come 
under my observation, and Some in which painful ex- 
perience alone could control. A prominent case of 
this kind occurred in my practice several years 
since, in the person of Mr. C. He was under 
10 
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treatment for a complicated stomach and nenralgic 
affection, and had used the water twelve days, in 
small doses, with good effect ; he was lodging at one 
of the adjoining hotels, and, belieying that he was 
doing well, I did not see him for two or three days, 
and then casually met with him. I was astonished 
to find him greatly changed for the worse. His ap- 
petite, before good, had almost entirely ceased ; his 
system was irritable and feverish; could not sleep 
at night; and in every respect was sensibly worse; 
had begun to despair, and proposed leaving for home, 
as he was " satisfied the water was not agreeing with 
him.*' I accused him of impropriety in diet, or of 
other imprudences, but he satisfied me that he had 
followed my directions in all such things, but that he 
had so far varied from my advice in the use of the 
water, as to take sixteen instead of six glasses daily, 
for the last few days. I advised this gentleman, as 
I would all others who have committed a similar 
"debauch" on cold water, to discontinue its use en- 
tirely for a time, and then return to the use of it in 
rational doses. This plan was pursued by him, and 
with the happiest results. 

The opinion is as common as it is erroneous, among 
those who visit mineral Waters, that they are to be 
benefited in proportion to the quantity they drink. 
Persons in health, or not debilitated by disease, do 
sometimes indulge in enormously large and long- 
continued potations of such waters, with apparent 
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impunity ; but it bj no means follows, that those 
whose stomachs are enervated by disease, and whose 
general health is much enfeebled, can indulge the 
habit with equal safety. In such stomachs, the 
effects of inordinate distention are always painful 
and injurious, while the sudden diminution of the 
temperature, from large quantities of cold fluid sud- 
denly thrown into the system, can scarcely fail to 
prove injurious. 

We sometimes meet with another class of visitors, 
who err just as much on the opposite extreme ; they 
arrive at the springs, and place themselves under the 
government of a recipe for the use of the water, 
drawn up, most commonly, by some distant medical 
adviser, who has never himself had an opportunity 
of observing its effects; and such we not unfre- 
quently see taking this aqua medicinalis in literally 
broken doses; — in quantities altogether insufficient 
to produce any sanative effect. 

PERIODS FOR THE USB OF THE WATER, ETC. 

The periods at which the water should be used, is 
a matter of importance. A common practice at the 
springs is to drink it a short time before each meal, 
morning, noon, and afternoon. In some cases, this 
mauner of using it is to be preferred ; in others, it is 
better that the whole that is taken in the course of 
the day be divided into two partSj and taken, either 
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in the morning before breakfast, and a short time 
before dinner ; or, in the morning, and a short time 
before going to bed at night. 

Advantage is very seldom secured from the water 
being taken before supper, and often it is prejudicial 
from its proneness to run off by the kidneys. Obser- 
vation leads me to believe that, as a general rule, the 
water taken hefore hreakfa%% and before going to bed 
at nightj is most serviceable to a majority of inva- 
lids ; though there are some who cannot very well 
bear it at night, and attention should always be paid 
to this circumstance. 

It should not be used immediately before or after 
a meal; nor should g^ass after glass ordinarily be 
taken in rapid av^cesston. By this reprehensible 
practice the stomach is overtasked, and, immediately, 
unpleasant consequences result, ST;ich as eructatiofiB, 
giddiness, unpleasant excitation, and a painful sense 
of fullness, and sometimes a permanent injury of the 
stomach with atonic dyspepsia. Such a course also 
disposes the water to run off hastily by the kidneys — 
an operation for which it has naturally a strong ten- 
dency, and which often embarrasses in its adminis- 
tration. 

LENGTH OF TIME TO tJSE THE "^ATER. 

The length of time the invalid should continue the 
use of the water, depends entirely upon the nature of 
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the casey — the manner in which it has been used, and 
the susceptibilities of the system. Most erroneous 
notions exist, in a large portion of the public mind, 
upon this subject. Many believe that it will exert 
all its good influences, or, as thej say, will ^' satu- 
rate the system," in eight or ten days; others allow 
it two, three, and four weeks, to eSect the same ob- 
ject. Now, the truth is that the time in which the 
ultimate good eSects of the water are accomplished, 
always depends, as before remarked, upon circum- 
stances — upon the nature of the ease^ the manner 
in which it has been usedy and upon the susceptibili- 
ties of the system. Some persons will be thrown as 
fully under its influence in tf^ o weeks as others will 
be in four; and yet it may be equally well adapted 
to each case. In every case of its administration, 
respect should rather be had to the effects it is pro- 
ducing than to the time it has been used. It never 
cures diseases until it has first produced certain 
effects upon the animal economy, — effects which can 
always be distinguished by the practiced observer 
during the progress of their operation, with the same 
certainty with which we can distinguish the effects 
under the alterative operation of mercury. 

It often happens that persons, to whose cases the 

water is well adapted, use it assiduously for three or 

four weeks, without deriving a particle of permanent 

benefit; and all in consequence of so improperly 

10* 
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using it, both in time and quantity, as to force it out 
of the system by the emunctories, without "touching 
the case," — without being permitted to tarry long 
enough to produce any of those salutary effects which 
must precede a cure. 

It cannot, therefore, be too earnestly urged upon 
those who are using the water for any obstinate dis* 
ease to have their attention fixed upon the effects 
which it is producing, or has produced, rather than 
upon a given number of days, in which they may 
have been taught to believe their systems would be- 
come changed or " saturated." 

Dr. Armstrong found that from six to twelve weeks 
were often required for Harrowgate and Dinsdale 
waters to produce their full curative eflFects; and we 
occasionally see similar time required for the develop- 
ment of the full effects of this water* In some cases, 
however, where the system was previously well pre- 
pared, and the subsequent management judicious, the 
White Sulphur wiU produce its alterative operations 
in about two weeks. Such cases, however, are rare^ 
and it will generally be found that from three to six 
weekSj or even longer, must elapse under its use, be- 
fore those ^^ profound chanfiges** are wrought which 
precede and insure a return to health. These re- 
marks, as far as they relate to time^ are applicable 
to all our mineral waters that cure disease in virtue 
of their alterative action ; for, if they be true as to 
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the Barrowgate;* one of the strongest sulphur 
w*ters in the world, and of the White Sulphury 

* The Edrrmogate and White Sulphur waters differ very 
materially. The author visited and spent some time at Har- 
rowgate in 1851, and expresses the opinion, as the result of 
his personal observations and iuqairies at the springs, that 
the Harrowgate Sulphur waters, while they are stronger 
than the White Sulphur in some of the sdUa common to both^ 
are nevertheless inferior to the latter in alterative potency 
and efficacy. 

There are no less than fourteen difiFerent wells at Harrow- 
gate, all of which are more or less resorted to on account of 
their medical properties. Six of them are impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; five of them are pure chalybeates ; 
one is a saline chalybeate ; and two may be considered as 
simply saline, since they contain little iron and are destitute 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The. (>Zd Sulphur weU, the strongest of this class of waters 
at Harrowgate, is beautifully transparent and sparkling; of 
the temperature of 49^, supposed to be the mean temperature 
of that part of Yorkshire. By analysis, it is found to contain 
in an imperial gallon — 

Chloride of sodium 867*0 grains. 

Chloride of calcium 87-0 " 

Chloride of magnesium 42*6 ** 

Bi-carbonate of soda 20*0 ** 

1016-6 

Sulp. hydrogen gas .....: 16-64 cub. in. 

Carbonic acid gas. 2*72 . *• 

Carburetted hydrogen gas ...« 6*80 ** 

Azotic gas 8*84 ** 

34 00 
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scarcely, if at all, inferior in strength to that cele- 
brated European spring, they cannot be less tnie of 
waters of the same class, but inferior in point of 
strength. 

When snlphnrous waters are prescribed, their 
op.erations should be narrowly watched, and if they 
produce untoward and unpleasant symptoms, such 
as headachcj gastric distresSy furred tongue^ quick 
and irritable puUe^ with costive bowels and loss of 
appetite, they should ordinarily be temporarily or 
permanently discontinued, as circumstances may de- 
mand. The temporary discontinuance of the water, 
under the circumstances just supposed, and the use 
of a brisk cathartic, or the lancet, if the state of the 
blood-vessels demand it, will generally enable us to 
return to its use in a day or two with safety and 
success. 

PREPARATION FOR THE USE OF THE WATER. 

Some preparation of the system, preceding the use 
of the water, is often, though not always, necessary 
for its safe and advantageous administration. Most 
persons, after the excitement usual to the travel in 
visiting the springs, will be profited by taking some 
gentle purgative, and by the use of a light and cool- 
ing diet for a day or two before the water is freely 
used. Those in feeble health should commence the 
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water with caution, and generally in its least stimu- 
lating f army that is, after it has remained in an open 
vessel until its gas has escaped. If, with these pre- 
cautions, it fail to exert its desired effects, or produce 
unpleasant symptoms, the medical adviser, to whom 
it would be necessary to resort in such an emergency, 
would, of course, prescribe according to circum- 
stahoes ; nor can any general rule be given as re- 
spects the treatment that would be necessary in such 
a case,— one patient often requiring treatment essen- 
tially different from another. 

Invalids, however, ought not to despair of the use 
of the water, and of its adaptation to their cases, 
simply because it may, at firsts or even in the pro- 
gress of its use, display some vagrant and improper 
action upon the system. Errors in its action^ if they 
may so be termed, generally arise from errors in its 
usey and may generally be prevented by a change in 
the method of administration, or by some medical 
adjuvants, so that the water may be safely continued. 

SENSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE WATER ON THE 

SYSTEM. ■ 

. The sensible medicinal effects of the water are 
prominently displayed in its action upon the bowels^ 
liver, kidneys, and skin, and, when drunk fresh at 
the fountain, by a lively stimulant effect upon the 
system in general, and upon the brain in particular. 
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Proper qnantities, taken in the morning before 
breakfast, will often exert some cathartic effect in 
the coarse of the day. The liver is, in most in- 
stances, brought under its influence, from a few days 
perseverance in the use of it, as will be manifest 
from the character of the excretions. Its action 
upon the kidneys is readily induced, and we occa- 
sionally see it exerting, at the same time, both a din* 
retic and cathartic operation. Very commonly the 
exhalent vessels of the skin are stimulated to in- 
creased perspiration; but its full effects upon the 
surface, manifested not only by increased, but sul- 
phuraus perspirationj do not occur until it has been 
freely used for several weeks, nor until the secretory 
system generally has been brought under its in- 
fluence. 

As the systenf is brought under the influence of 
the water, the appetite and the ability to digest food 
are sensibly augmented. The spirits become buoyant 
and cheerful, with increased desire for social com- 
pany and amusements. 

Exercise, previously irksome, is now enjoyed with- 
out fatigue, and so great is the change in the whole 
man, that the patient often expresses his apprecia- 
tion of it by declaring that he is "a new man," — and 
so he is, in reference to his physical and social 
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EFFECTS ON THE PULSE. 

The effect of the water upon the pulse ought to be 
distinctly noted, inasmuch as its action upon the cir- 
culatory system affords one of the best indications of 
its adaptation, or inadaptation, to the case. 

As a general rule it will be found that, after the 
water has been properly used for a sufficient time to 
enter the circulation, by those to whose cases it is 
well adapted, and the frequency of whose pulse is 
much above the natural standard, the puls^ will 
be reduced in frequency and in force. This reduc- 
tion of the pulse is not the consequence of any direct 
sedative action of the water on the heart and arteries, 
but is the sanative result of its alterative and calming 
influences upon the general economy; and especially 
from its agency in stimulating glandular secretions, 
emulging the emunctories, removing offensive debris 
that oppress the circulatory organs and functions, 
thus giving a clear and unembarrassed course to the 
great circuit of the fluids through the system, as 
.well the chyle and lymph as the venous and arterial 
blood. 

A common consequence, from the proper adminis- 
tration of the water, in cases to which it is well 
suited, is an essential modification of the circulation 
both in frequency and force ; so much so, indeed, 
that I am never surprised to. find the pulse, whose 
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beat has been from 90 to 120 in the mmute, redaced 
to 75 or 80, and, in many cases^ quite down to the 
natural standard of the indiyidual, whatever that 
may have been ; while the volume of blood in the 
artery is increased, as well as the softness and mild- 
ness of its flow. 

Experience has so clearly taught me to rely upon 
the reduction of the frequency and force of the pulse, 
as indicative of the value of the water to the patient, 
that I habitually look to such effects as among the 
most distinct indications to persevere in its use. 

On the contrary, if the effects of the water be to 
increase the number of pulsations, or, in any con- 
siderable d^ree, to render the circulation xnore irri- 
table, my inferences are unfavorable to its use ; and 
if this state of things cannot be readily changed by a 
different administration of the water, its discontinu- 
ance is advised, for it never proves beneficial when it 
perseveringljf excites the freqtiency of the circukh 
tion. There may be a condition of things in the 
case that would not justify a hasty discontinuance of 
the water, merely because of its proneness to stimu- 
late, in a slight degree, the heart and arteries; but the 
propriety of continuing its use, in any such case, can 
only be safely judged of by the well informed and 
discriminating medical mind. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FACTS ILLUSTRATING THE MEDI- 
CINAL CHARACTER OF THE WATER, ETC. 

The following facts, intended to illustrate the pe- 
culiar medicinal character and influences of the 
White Sulphur water, as well as the best manner of 
using it in ordinary cases, have been alluded to in 
"other parts of this volume ; nevertheless, (although 
it may involve a repetition,) it is thought best to 
group them under one general head, for the greater 
convenience of the reader. 

Severally, and collectively, they are positions of 
great importance to the invalid, and long experience 
enables me to regard them in the light of aphorisms, 
or fixed facts. 

1. The water is always more stimulant^ and gene- 
rally less purgatide, when taken fresh at the spring 
and abounding in its gas. 

2. The alterative^ or changing, eflpQCts of the water, 
are by far its most valuable efiects, and are those, 
which, more than all others, give to it its distinctive 
and effective character. 

8. If the water produces active purgative^ or dith 
retic effects, its alterative action is correspondingly 
delayed. 

4. In obstinate and important cases, the invalid 
should never consider that he has given the water 
a fair trial, or that he ha^ obtained its full curative 
11 
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effects, until he has experienced its general alterative 
influence8y and maintained them upon the system 
for some time, and this entirely irrespectiye of the 
time he may have used the water. 

6. As it is uniformly true that the water is seldom 
permanently serviceable, when it acts as an irritant 
upon any portion of the body, it follows that its use 
should not be persevered in when, for any consider- 
able time, it continues thus to act. It may, however, 
almost invariably be made to act kindly and sooth- 
ingly, by a modification of the manner of using it, 
or by such gentle medicinal appliances as the pecu- 
liarity of the case may demand. 

6. From an improper use of the water, or from 
failure to use a timeous dose of medicine, to bring 
the system into a proper condition to receive it, it 
occasionally disagrees with persons (to whose consti- 
tution and case it is well adapted,) until the errors, 
whatever they may be, have been corrected. 

7. An active^nd long-contmued diuretic effect is 
generally useless, and frequently hurtful, and hence, 
when in much excess, should be arrested. This may 
be effected with the utmost certainty by a modifica- 
tion in the quantity ^ or periods of umig the water^ 
and by gentle medical means that divert from the 
kidneys and determine to the liver and skin. 

8. As to the amount of water to be used in the 
course of the day, or as to the number of days it 
should be used ; it is impossible to lay down a defo- 
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nite rule to apply in all cases. So much depends 
upon the nature of the case, and the peculiarities of 
the constitution of the patient, that no fixed rule in 
these particulars can be laid down as applicable to 
all cases, and an attempt to do so would be an act of 
empiricism more apt to mislead than to edify. 

USE OP BATHS. 

A most valuable aid in the use of this water is the 
tepidj wdmiy or hot sulphur bath. I cannot here 
enter into particular directions for the use of such 
baths. I just observe that they may be made an 
important auxiliary in a large circle of cases, if 
timely and otherwise properly employed. 

Sot sulphur bathing, indeed hot bathing of any 
kind, is a remedy potent and positive in its influ- 
ences ; — capable of efiectirig much good when judi- 
ciously employed, or corresponding evil when im- 
properly used. Like potent mineral waters, it is 
often used empirically and improperly,' and, hence, ^ 
becomes a curse when it should have been a blessing. 
It is a remedy essentially revolutionary in its cha- 
racter, — ^never negative, but always producing posi- 
tive results upon the economy, for good or for evil. 

The condition of the system indicates with suffi- 
cient clearness the time for commencing, and the 
temperature of the bath. In most cases, the bathing 
point is as clearly indicated under a course of sul- 
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phnr waters as the blistering or bleeding point is in 
inflammations, and the value of the remedy is much 
dependent upon such timely employment. When 
the water has well opened the bowels, — ^has found its 
way into the general circulation, softening the skin 
and calming the irritation of the arterial system, the 
9ulphur baths may be used with great confidence in 
their efficacy. 

Sot laths should never be taken during the ex- 
istence of febrile excitement. They should be used 
on an empty stomach, and, as a general rule, before 
the decline of the day, and their temperature always 
carefully regulated to suit the nature of the case and 
the state of the system. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

DISEASES IN WHICH THE WHITE SULPHUR MAY, OR 
MAY NOT, BE USEFULLY PRESCRIBED. 

Byspepflia — Ghistralgia — ^Water-Brash — Chronic Gastro-Enteri- 
tis — Diseases of the Lirer — Jaundice — ^Enlargement of the 
Spleen — Chronic Irritation of the Bowels — Costireness — Piles 
— Diseases of the Urinary Organs — Chronic Inflammation of 
the Kidneys — ^Diabetes — Female Dieeaeee: Amenorrhoea, Dis- 
menorrhoea, Chlorosis, Leucorrhoea — Chronic Affections of the 
Brain — ^Nerrous Diseases — Paralysis — Some forms of Chronic 
Diseases of the Chest, or Breast Complaints, (to be avoided in 
Pulmonary Consumption) — Bronchitis — Chronic Diseases of 

' the Skin, Psoariasis, Lepra, Ill-conditioned Ulcers — Rheu- 
matism and Gout — Dropsies — Scrofula — Mercurial Diseases — 
Erysipelas — Not to be used in Diseases of the Heart, or in 
Schirrus and Cancer — Chalybeate Spring^ etc. 

All mineral waters, as before remarked, are 
stimulants to a greater or less degree, and conse- 
quently are inapplicable to the treatment of acute, 
or highly inflammatory diseases. This remark is 
especially true as relates to the White Sulphur, 
particularly when drunk fresh at the spring, and 
abounding in its stimulating gas. It is true, as 
before shown, that when its exciting gaji has flown 
11* (1?5) 
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off, it becomes far less stimulating, and may be used 
with safety and success in cases to which, in its 
perfectly fresh state, it would be totally unadapted. 
But even in its least stimulating form, it is inadmis- 
sible for excited or febrile conditions of the system ; 
and especially to cases of inflammatory action — at 
least, until the yiolence of such action has been sub- 
dued by other and appropriate agents. 

Various diseases of the stomach, liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, and bladder, as well as some derangements of 
the brain and nervous system generally, are treated 
successfully by this agent. To the various affections 
of the skin, unattended with active inflammation ; to 
chronic affections of the bowels, and to gout and 
rheumatism, it is well adapted. In haemorrhoids; in 
some of the chronic affections of the womb ; in chlo- 
rosis and other kindred female disorders ; in mercu- 
rial aequelcBy and especially in the secondary forms 
of lueSy and ill-conditioned ulcers in depraved consti- 
tutions, it constitutes the most valuable remedy to 
which the invalid can resort. 

If the individual, about to submit himself to the 
use of this water, is suffering from fullness and ten- 
sion about the head, or pain with a sense of tightness 
in the chest or side, he should obtain relief from 
these symptoms before entering upon its use. If his 
tongue be white or heavily coated, or if he be con- 
tinuously or periodically feverish, or have that pecu- 
liar lassitude, with gastric distress, manifesting recent 
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or acute biliary accumulations, he should avoid its 
use until, by proper medical treatment, his biliary 
organs are emulged, and his system prepared for its 
reception. Much suffering, on the one hand, would 
be avoided, and a far larger amount of good, on the 
other, would be achieved, if visitors were perfectly 
aware of, and carefully mindful of these facts. 

It is an every-day occurrence during the watering 
season at the "White," for persons to seek medical 
advice, for the first time, after they have been using 
the water for days, perhaps for weeks, and it is then 
sought because of vagrant operations, or injurious 
effects of the water. In most such cases there will 
be found, upon examination, either the existence of 
some of the symptoms just mentioned, or evidences 
of local inflammation in some part of the body, suf- 
ficient to prevent the constitutional efficacy of the 
remedy. I am often struck with the control which 
an apparently inconsiderable local inflammation will 
exert, in preventing the constitutional effects of 
mineral waters. To remove such local determina- 
tions where they exist, or greatly to lessen their 
activity, is all-important to secure the constitutional 
effects of sulphur water. 

It is necessary to reflect that mineral waters, like 
all medicinal substances, are adapted only to certain 
diseases, and that the more powerfully they act, the 
greater mischief they are capable of doing if impro- 
perly administered ; for, if it be asserted that they 
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are capable of doing good only, without the power of 
doing harm, we may be satisfied that their qualities 
are too insignificant to merit notice. 

This consideration indicates the necessity of some 
caution in the use of waters which possess any sana- 
tive powers, and suggests the propriety in all doubt- 
ful cases, of consulting some professional man fami^ 
liar with the.subjept, whose judgment may determine 
how far the water is applicable to each individual 
case, and in what manner it should be employed to 
be most efficacious. 

A long list of successful cases that have faUen 
under my care, adapted to illustrate the beneficial 
effects of these waters, in some of the more general 
and important maladies, might perhaps, without im- 
propriety, be inserted here; but I am induced to 
omit the insertion, because I am aware with what 
suspicion medical cases, however well authenticated, 
are received from an individual, when they are given 
to favor any particular practice, or to recommend 
any particular water. Besides, the insertion of 
names is objectionable in all private practice, and I 
consider the reputation of the waters to be now too 
well established to require such assistance. 

But, anxious to obviate all possibility of mistake, 
and to prevent the reputation of a remedy so well 
deserving public confidence from being sullied by 
failures, on account of misapplication and improper 
collateral treatment, I shall add to a catalogue of the 
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leading diseases, to which these mineral springs are 
more immediately adapted, a few succinct directions 
for the rational observance of such cautions as will 
be most likely to increase their salutary eflScacy. 
And this, from local situation and the ample expe- 
rience of more than twenty years, I flatter myself I 
am in some measure capable of doing. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

In this common and annoying disease, consisting 
in derangement of function in the organs of diges- 
tion, the White Sulphur water has long maintained a 
high character. In this affection, especially in its 
confirmed stage, we almost invariably find the biliary 
secretions either vitiated in quality or deficient in 
quantity; constituting an important, and, not unfre- 
quently, an embarrassing, feature in its treatment ; 
nor can we ordinarily succeed in effecting a cure 
until the secretory functions of the liver are restored 
to a natural and healthy condition. 

The beneficial effects of the water in dyspepsiay 
seem to result mainly from its sanative action upon 
the liver. To alterate the secretory funolions of 
that organ, and establish a flow of healthy bile, is 
one of the great fortes of the water, and almost an 
invariable result of its persevering use. 

That the water benefits the stomach, in many cases, 
by a primary action, — first, as an alkali and stimu- 
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lant, neutralizing its acidity, and imparting directly 
a tone and energy to the viscus — ^and, secondly, by 
a positive influence on its glandular structure, occa- 
sioning a healthy flow of gastric juic^, I do not 
doubt. Still, the most decided and permanent bene- 
fits derived by dyspeptics have always seemed to me 
to be the result of fuU alterative impressions upon 
the liver. Certain it is, that without such an influ- 
-ence upon that organ, the dyspeptic can never be 
confident of the permanency of his relief. It would 
be well for sufferers under this distressing malady to 
bear this in mind, and not abandon the use of the 
water, as many do, until it has fully impressed the 
liver; nor be discouraged at its apparent want of 
efficacy, until it has been used sufficiently long to 
efiect this object. 

In the course of my observations, I have often 
alluded to the alterative effects of sulphur water on 
the liver, as afibrding a most important indication of 
its efficacy. It may be asked, how shall it be known 
when this alterative effect has taken place? I re* 
ply, you are to judge of this mainly by the character 
of the excretions, and by all the indications by which 
you ji||ge of the alterative effects of mercury upon 
the same organ. 

Dyspeptics often grievously err in the use of 
the water, by mistaking its primary effects, which 
are generally transitory, for a permanent cure ; and 
hence abandon it before its permanent sanative action 
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has been obtained. Such patients not nnfrequently, 
after taking the water for a week or ten days, find 
that the acidity of the stomach has been relieved, 
their appetite increased, and that they are able to 
"eat everything before them." This is all very 
well, as far as it goes, and if their attack be recent 
and slight, this comfortable state of things may con- 
tinue ; but it will much oftener turn out to be merely 
the alkaline and stimulant influence of the water 
upon the coats of the stomach, imparting this gene* 
rous tone to the vtacua for a season, and which in all 
probability is destined to lure them into an excess of 
diet and other imprudences, which will, ere long, 
develop to them the fact, that the monster was 
" scotched, not killed." 

The importance of the subject urges me to repeat, 
that the confirmed dyspeptic cannot too forcibly im- 
press upon his mind the essential practical truth, 
that the alterative influences of the water must be 
exerted upon his system, before he can have assur- 
ance of permanent good from its use. 

As costiveness and irregularity of bowels are gene- 
rally found in dyspepsia, some of the warm laxatives 
may be occasionally used for a short time aflker com- 
mencing the use of the water. And, as the disease 
is seldom unaccompanied by chronic obstructions, or, 
at least, a torpid secretion of the liver, it will gene- 
rally be found advisable to combine a slight mercu- 
rial with the medicine, intended to act slowly on the 
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bowels, and, for this purpose, pills, composed of aloes, 
or ex. colocynth and blue mass, taken in such doses 
as to keep up a regular peristaltic motion in the 
bowels, will be found to answer very well. At the 
same time, it will be found advantageous to use some 
of the bitter vegetable tonics a short time before 
each meal. 

The water, as a general rule in dyspepsia, should 
be taken in moderate or small quantities, and with 
less or more of its gaseous contents, agreeably to the 
excitability of the system, and the amount of excita- 
tion which it may be desirabjie to produce. From 
four to eight glasses in the course of the day is the 
quantity that is generally found most serviceable in 
dyspeptic cases. 

Where the nervous system bears the fresh water 
with impunity, I prefer that the dyspeptic take it 
soon after it has been removed from the spring. 
With many, however, there is found too much ex- 
citability for the water perfectly fresh ; such, there- 
fore, should use it more or less stale, as their system 
will bear it. 

Gasibalgia, or Nervous Dyspepsia^ is a form of 
disease occasionally met with at our watering places, 
and is an affection often of difficult and uncertain 
management, whatever be the remedies employed. 
When it is purely functional and disconnected with 
organic lesion, the White Sulphur, administered in 
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moderate quantities, and in its least stimulating form, 
is a safe, and sometimes an efficacious remedy. I 
usually prefer, however, to continue its use, at first, 
no longer than may be necessary to bring the bowels 
and the secretory action of the liver under its influ- 
ence, and then give the patient the advantage of the 
tonic influence of the waters of the Sweety or Red 
and Sweety and their champaigne baths. Advantage 
is often derived by alternating during the season be- 
tween the latter springs and the White, or some 
other sulphur water. 

Pyeosis, or Water-Brashy is another form of 
stomach disease, in which this water is occasionally 
used, and sometimes with very good efiects. Indeed, 
it is rarely used in water-brash without benefit. In 
this form of disease, the water should never be taken 
in large and often- repeated draughts : from such a 
course increased debility of the stomach, with other 
deleterious consequences, would rarely fail to follow. 

When good reasons exist for supposing the stomach 
to be %chirrou% or cancerous j the patient should care- 
fully abstain from the use of this, or any of our 
mineral waters. Several cases have come under my 
notice, in which much injury was received from their 
use, some from the Alum water, others from this. 

It is scarcely necessary to say to the intelligent 
reader, that dyspepsia is rarely cured, whatever be 
the remedies used, without a careful attention to diet. 

12 
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By care in diet, we by no means wish to be under- 
stood, that the patient is to confine himself to the 
stereotyped recipe of "black tea and toast," and 
other light slops — the tendency of which is rather to 
enervate than invigorate the stomach— or that, in his 
mind's eye, he is ever to be weighing or measuring 
the quantity of food he is to consume at each meal. 
It has rarely been my good fortune to see any one 
cured <5f confirmed dyspepsia, who had been long kept 
on the miserably attenuated, debilitating slops, so 
often recommended for such; and especially one, who 
weighs, if not his appetite, at least his aptitude to 
eat by avoirdupois. The fastidious particularity, 
secundum artem^ in such cases, that is often wit- 
nessed, serves admirably to impress upon a mind, dis- 
posed, from the nature of the case, to be distempered, 
the appalling truth that mortal disease is ever threat- 
ening ; to induce low spirits and despondency, and 
to superadd new horrors to a disease of itself suffi- 
ciently horrible. 

The diet in dyspepsia should always be appropriate 
to the wants and ability of the stomach. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the dyspeptic will more readily digest 
the lighter meats than the vegetable matter, upon 
which they generally feed ; and in such cases there is 
nothing more proper than light meats. Fresh eggs, 
properly prepared, may always be taken. Coarse 
rye bread is often the best diet of the kind. When 
wheat bread is used, it should always be well light- 
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ened and stale. Bread of corn, popular as a diet in 
Virginia, is found to agree admirably with some dys- 
peptics. Milk, as a general rule, is not only harm- 
less, but useful. Vegetables, whether dressed or un- 
dressed, in their simple state, or manufactured into 
pies, tarts, sweet-meats, etc., etc., must be repudiated. 
The same of soups, gravies, molten butter, etc. 
After all, however, there is no one who can judge of 
diet for the dyspeptic like the dyspeptic himself. 
Let such carefully examine themselves, and espe- 
cially the effects of different articles of diet upon 
their system, and they may, without mistake, settle 
down upon those that are most beneficial. The true 
and only secret upon this subject is, to eat nothing 
that disagreesy and anything that does not. 



CHRONIC GASTRO-ENTERITIS, OR IRRITATION 
OF THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF THE STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. 

Perhaps the largest class of invalids, that visit our 
mineral waters, are those suffering from various de- 
pravities of the digestive and assimilative functions, 
and with deranged condition of the mucous surfaces, 
particularly of the stomach and bowels. Of all 
people on the globe, the white population of the 
United States are most subject to this class of affec- 
tions. The abundance and variety of the food in 
which they indiscriminately indulge ; the use of bad 
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liquors and wines, dragged, as they often are, bj 
the most poisonous substances, by which a gill 
of pure spirits is represented in a quart of the 
tempting compound; together with fast eating, or 
rather bolting of food, peculiar to the ^^ go-a-headi' , 
tivene88** of American progress ; the consumption of 
gross and improper food ; the chewing and smoking 
of tobacco, not to allude to the immense use of strong 
cofiFee; — ^to which may be added the incessant strain 
of the brain, and a never-ceasing excitement in the 
eager and uneasy struggle for wealth or political 
promotion ; if to these we add the effects of a con- 
stantly-acting malarious influence in many of the 
new States and Territories, and a variable and irregu- 
lar climate in other portions of our country, we will 
be at little loss to account for the common occurrence 
of the congestions and irritations of the digestive 
mucous surfaces, which are exhibited under such a 
variety of symptoms as often to conceal their true 
pathology from the careless observer, and even, not 
unfrequently, to assume the name of different diseases, 
well calculated to mislead as to their true nature. 

Under the influences which this congested, irritated, 
and sometimes inflamed, condition of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and bowels gives rise, the 
portal circulation is retarded, and the liver secretes 
slowly and imperfectly; with bad digestion, there 
must be imperfect chylification, and imperfect and 
unhealthy blood. The functions of the kidneys, too. 
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will be badly performed, and, according to the dia- 
thesis that prevails, the urine will show an acid or 
alkaline predominance, in the form of lithic acid or 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia; irregularity of 
th6 bowels will prevail, sometimes too loose, some- 
times costive ; occasionally cholic will affict, but 
more frequently gastric or intestinal neuralgia, 
manifested by vagrant and unsettled pains in various 
parts of the abdomen and chest, not unfrequently 
extending to the windpipe, similating genuine bron- 
chitis, and often to the region of the heart, giving 
uneasy and alarming palpitations of that organ. 

When these intestinal mucous derangements exist 
in the female, the uterine system is often deranged, 
the periods become irregular or suspended, and the 
natural secretions deficient; while leucorrhoea. or 
chloroaiSy adds new causes of debility and discourage- 
ment. The brainj badly nourished by thinned or 
vitiated blood, is brought, through its nerve conduc- 
tors, into a reverse sympathy with the diseased sur- 
faces of the stomach and bowels, and fully acts its 
morbid part in the drama of discomforts and com- 
plainings, in the form of distressed forebodings and 
imaginings, with manifestations of such wretched- 
ness and unsteadiness of purpose as we witness in 
ht/pochondriasis and hysteria ; sometimes by vertigo, 
headache, languor, disinclination for business or so- 
ciety, ringing in the ears, watchfulness, and, gene- 
12* 
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rally, by depressed or low spirits, with irritability 
and want of equanimity of temper. 

This peculiar disease of the stomach and bowels is 
far more common than it was in by-gone years. I 
am satisfied that the appearance of such cases at our 
fashionable watering places has been more than 
duplicated within the last ten years. It occurs more 
frequently with gentlemen than with ladies, agree- 
ably to my observation, and more frequently in 
youth and middle age than in persons advanced in 
life, but occasionally in all ages, and in both sexes. 
In several cases that have been under my observa- 
tion in the last year or two, I have been able to 
trace the origin of the disease very distinctly to the 
use of bad wines and spirits, and to the intemperate 
use of tobacco. 

In the progress of this disease the neuralgic 
8f/mptom8 often become very prominent, so much so 
indeed, as sometimes to mislead the unwary physi- 
cian, as they often do the patient, into the belief 
that the derangement of the nerves is the primary 
and principal disease. 

It is easy for the experienced practitioner to 
understand, but it is diflScult for him to describe, the 
multifarious and anomalous symptoms, or sympathies, 
consequent upon a confirmed irritation of the mucous 
coats of the stomach and bowels, that give rise to 
gastric or intestinal neuralgia. The great mobility 
of the nerves, and of the nervous centre, the brain, 
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gives rise to symptoms wliich, to some extent, actually 
control the case and the patient completely, and ap- 
pear so prominent as to challenge a principal atten- 
tion, while in fact they are mere st/mpathies of a 
morbid derangement, which lies entirely back of their 
development, and half hidden from view by their 
distressing prominence. To direct an exclusive ner- 
vine treatment for the relief of such symptoms, to 
the neglect of the pathological condition of the mu- 
cous surface upon which they depend, would be a 
great mistake ; such treatment, at most, could only be 
palliative^ and no more effective than an attempt to 
destroy a tree by merely lopping off its branches. 

In sulphur waters, we possess a valuable remedy 
for the treatment of the disease under consideration, 
while in the varioij3 neighboring aluminous and chaly- 
beate springs, we have agents well adapted to impart 
tone and strength to the nerves, after the system shall 
have been prepared, by the use of the sulphur water, 
for their employment. 

The selection of the time for the interposition of 
the strictly tonic waters, in such cases, is a matter of 
no little importance to the invalid; for when they are 
used before proper alterative changes have been 
effected in the circulation, and upon the diseased 
surfaces and tissues, they will always prove ineffica- 
cious, and sometimes prejudicial. 
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DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

The liver is the largest gland in the human body 
and the first to exhibit development in the foetal 
state. It exists in almost every variety of animals, 
even in those whose other organs are very imper- 
fectly developed. Its great size, its early and rela- 
tive development in thefoetiLSj and the complicated 
character of its vascular machinery, all point it out 
as an organ of immense importance in the animal 
economy, and render the opinion very probable, 
which has been long entertained by physiologists, 
that it performs other functions and offices in the 
body, besides the daily secretion of a small quantity 
of bile. 

The amount of bUe secreted by the liver in twenty- 
four hours, in an ordinary healthy condition of the 
body, is said not to exceed six or eight ounces — ^a 
relative amount altogether inadequate to its vast size 
and vascularity, in contrast with any other gland of 
the body. It serves as a central termination of the 
black blood of the abdomen, as the lungs do of the 
blood of the general system — a peculiarity which 
distinguishes it from every other gland of the body, 
and renders it probable that, like the lungs, it exerts 
a peculiar influence upon the circulating fluid. 

The variety of forms and phases under which liver 
complaints exist, and the sympathies by which the 
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liver is connected with other organs and tissues of 
the body, demand the careful consideration of the 
mcfdical practitioner in making up his diagnosis, and 
must always be duly weighed in forming his prog- 
nosis as to the results of clinical effort. 

The sympathy between the liver and stomach is 
constantly remarked^ and is often so intense as to 
cause the practitioner to doubt as to which of the 
organs is the primary seat of disease. Indeed, the 
symptoms attending biliary derangements are so 
easily mistaken for, and so generally accompanied 
by derangements of the other digestive organs, as 
often to mislead both the patient and his medical ad- 
viser. Hence it is, that liver disease and dyspepsia 
are so often confounded, and the intelligent physician 
unable clearly to determine which of these organs 
was the original seat of the malady. 

The sympathy between the liver and brain has 
long been observed. In functional or structural de- 
rangements of the liver, there are few symptoms 
more constantly present than vertigo, headache, or 
disturbance of the mental faculties. So constantly 
do these disturbances of the mental functions exist 
in liver complaints, that they present one of the 
leading diagnostic symptoms of the existence of the 
disease. It has long been observed that intense 
thought, or any strong emotion of the mind, will de- 
range the biliary secretions. Fear, grief, and the 
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Other depressing passions, lessen ; while anger, hope, 
joj, etc., increase and snstain a rapid flow of bile. 

Diseases of the liver not uncommonly assume the 
appearance of pulmonic affeetionSy and sometimes 
end in actual disease of the lungs. Doubtless this 
is often owing to the encroachment of the liver on 
the lungs, when the former is morbidly enlarged — 
thus disturbing the respiratory functions ; or an irri- 
tation may extend itself from the former to the lat- 
ter, and assume all the symptoms of an original 
idiopathic affection, while the original malady lies 
concealed. 

Ghrokio Hepatitis is a very common disease in 
this country, especially in our warmer latitudes and 
miasmatic districts. In its least complicated form, it 
is characterized pathologically by a plethora or con- 
gested state of the vascular system of the liver, ac- 
companied, of course, by derangements of the biliary 
functions and of the nervous system of the organ. 
Its approaches are generally slow and insidious, and 
often the health is entirely undermined before the 
sufferer is fully aware of his danger. For, without 
any symptoms of severe indisposition, it wiU often 
run on to suppuration, or organic induration of the 
viscus, before its existence is suspected. 

I once saw a patient (a young man) whose first 
serious concern for his condition was occasioned by 
the bursting of an abscess in his liver. He died a 
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few hours afterwards, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed the fact that his liver had been so en- 
tirely absorbed as to leave only a very small portion 
investing the gall-bladder. 

Chronic inflammation of the liver seldom goes for 
a great while without producing important mischief 
in the organs, occasionally resulting in abscess or 
tubercles, but more generally in indurating the struc- 
ture, or enlarging the volume, of the viscus, constitut- 
ing what is termed ^^ enlarged liveVj" schirrous 
liver, etc. 

While this chronic inflammation, obstruction, or 
impaired function of the liver is going on, they occa- 
sion indigestion, flatulence, a tenderness or pain in 
the right hypochondrium, which pain is often ex- 
tended to the right scapula or top of the shoulder, 
but occasionally in the back, or on the left side over 
the region of the heart. (Johnson.) To these symp- 
toms are usually added an unpleasant sense of dis- 
tension about the stomach, acidity, inability to lie 
comfortably on the left side, with pale or sallow 
complexion, and a gradual diminution of the flesh 
and strength. 

In the beginning of these afiFections, the bowels are 
generally constipated, the faeces being at one time of 
a dark and at another of a lighter color than natural. 
As the disease advances, it sometimes ends in diar- 
rhoea or dysenteric irritation. 

Listlessness, languor, and aversion" to enterprise. 
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are characteristios of the disease. The sufferer de- 
lights to detail the misery of hki case, and contem- 
plates it ordinarily in its most unfavorable results. 
Wherever we find derangements of the hepatic func- 
tions, we find low spirits, irritability of temper, fickle- 
ness, timidity and hypochondriacism, to a greater or 
less extent, and this, irrespective of the high natural 
order or cultivation of the mind of the sufferer. 

The White Sulphur water acts specifically upon 
the secretory organs, and especially upcm the liver. 

We have already, in another part of this volume, 
shown the striking similarity of action between iner- 
cury and sulphur waters upon the animal economy. 
In nothing is this more manifest than in their opera- 
tions on the liver. 

The moduB operandi of sulphur water upon this 
viscus is dissimilar to that of mercury, and yet 
the effects of the two agents are strikingly analo- 
gous. The potent and controlling influences of 
the water over the secretory functions of the liver, 
must be regarded as a specific quality of the agent, 
and as constituting an important therapeutical fea- 
ture in the value of the article, for diseases of 
this organ. Its influence upon this gland is gra- 
dually, but surely, to unload it, when engorged, and 
to stimulate it to a healthy exercise of its functions, 
when torpid. The control which it may be made to 
exercise over the liver, in correcting and restoring 
its energies, is often as astonishing as it is gratify- 
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ing-— establishing a copious flow of healthy bile, and 
a consequent activity of the bowels — ^imparting vigor 
to the whole digestive and assimilative functions, and, 
consequently, energy and strength to the body, and 
life and elasticity to the spirits. 

Attention was directed, at an early period in the 
history of mineral waters, to their controlling influ- 
ence over diseases of the liver, and by the best in- 
formed practitioners both of Europe and this country, 
sulphur waters have always been favorite remedies 
in the treatment of that class of afiFections. 
' The celebrated Dr. Armstrong, although of cool, 
discriminating, and well balanced mind, was so much 
devoted to their use in chronic inflammations and 
congestions of the liver, that some of his contempo- 
raries, less practiced in their use, thought him in- 
fatuated upon the subject. He preferred them, most 
decidedly, as an independent remedy, to mercury in 
all its forms; but very properly observes, that in 
some cases it wiU be found best to combine the opera- 
tion of the two agents at the same time. 

For many years I have kept a case book at the 
White Sulphur, and have carefully noted the influ- 
ence of the water upon such diseases as have been 
submitted to my management. Among the number 
are several hundred cases of chronic afiections of the 
liver, embracing disease of simple excitementj chronic 
inflammation^ congestion^ engorgement, and ohstrue- 
tion of the biliary ducts, etc. etc. These cases were 
13 
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all treated either with the White Sulphur water^ 
alone, or aided by some other appropriate alterative 
remedy; and in looking at the results, I must be 
permitted to express a doubt whether a larger rda- 
tive amount of amendments and cures have ever been 
e£fected bj the usual resources of the medical shop. 
This I know is high eulogy of sulphur water in such 
diseases. It is considerately made, and is not higher 
than its merits justify. 

It is proper that those aiSected with liver disease, 
(and they constitute no small portion of the popula- 
tion, in certain districts of our southwestern terri-* 
tory,) should know something of the confidence they 
may place in these waters for relief. 

Volumes might be filled with details of gratifying 
results that have taken place in the cases of invalids, 
from almost every section of the country, who visited 
these waters as a sort of "last resort" for liver dis- 
ease. And hundreds of delighted witnesses may be 
found, especially in the warmer regions of the south, 
who bear a willing and grateful testimony to their 
utility in such cases. 

Let me not be understood, however, as advancing 
the opinion, that sulphur water will cure every case 
of chronic liver disease. Far from it. I have 
already stated elsewhere, that mineral waters will 
sometimes fail in chronic diseases of disordered action 
only. This, it is most probable, happens in cases 
where the blood-vessels have been so long distended 
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as to have lost their power of returning to their 
natural state. Besides, it will happen, that among 
the number of invalids that crowd our watering 
places, seeking relief from this common affection, 
many will be found in whose livers organic lesions 
have already taken place. In such, perfect cures 
need not be expected, either by sulphur waters or 
any other agents. 

In another part of this volume,* the importance of 
using mild alterative cathartic medicines, in connection 
with mineral waters, has been distinctly stated. In 
no class of cases is this practice more important thi^i 
in diseases of the liver. In obstinate cases, or those 
in which the use of mercurials are inadmissible, the 
nitro-muriatic hath may be resorted to with good 
effect as an adjuvant to the water. 

JAUNDICE. 

Jaundice is a form of liver disease in which the 
White Sulphur water is used with very happy effects. 

This affection is characterized by a yellow tinge of 
the skin generally, and particularly of the tunica 
conjunctiva; deep yellow or brown color of the urine, 
pale or clay-like color of the stools, sense of languor 
and lassitude, with depression of spirits and a disin- 
clination to exercise. A sense of weight or uneasi- 

* See chapter iii. " On the Use of Medicines, etc." 
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ness is often felt about the pit of the stomach, while 
the bowels are costive and the urine very highly 
colored. 

The cause of this disease has always been con- 
sidered to be obstructions of some kind or other to 
the free egress of the bile from the excretory ducts 
of the liver. Most commonly, these obstructions are 
occasioned by inspissated bile or calculous concre- 
tions within the gall ducts themselves ; occasionally 
by spasmodic constrictions of the biliary tubes ; and 
now and then from external pressure by tumors on 
the liver itself, or some neighboring part. 

When the obstruction arises from inspissated bUe 
or very small calculij or from spasm of the gall ducts 
themselves, .the disease is comparatively easily re- 
lieved ; and such cases are generally cured by the 
White Sulphur water with certainty, in a few weeks. 

When, however, the obstructing calculi are large, 
and the spasm and irritation considerable, the dis- 
ease is not only more tedious, but the measure of re- 
lief from the water more uncertain. 

The use of mercurial aperients, especially small 
doses of calomel with aloes, or col. and ant., which, 
while they clear the bowels, excite the biliary ducts, 
are generally valuable adjuvants to the water. Ad- 
vantage is also derived, especially in the declining 
stage of the disease, from the bitter vegetable infu- 
sions, such as camomile, gentian, or quassia. The 
nitro-murioitic bath is a remedy of much promise in 
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this disease, and should not be overlooked in obsti- 
nate cases. 

Mr. G., aged forty-five, of robust frame and natu- 
rally of good constitution, sought my advice on the 
6th of September, 1856. He was suffering from 
intense jaundice of several weeks' continuance ; his 
entire surface was of deep orange hue; constant 
sense of uneasiness in his right side ; bowels obsti- 
nate ; excretions dry, and whitish in color ; tongue 
covered with a yellowish fur, and spirits desponding. 

Mr. G. has lived for several years in a miasmatic 
district, and for two consecutive years has had inter- 
mittent fever. He had been using the water very 
freely for two weeks before he called at my office, 
but without any appreciable benefit ; during all this 
time the water had been running off by the kidneys, 
but had not affected his bowels, softened his skin, or 
in any degree alterated his liver. I advised mercu- 
rial medicines, which it became necessary to repeat 
for several consecutive nights ; had warm cataplasms 
applied through the night to the hypochondriac region, 
first having the part well rubbed with a stimulating 
lotion; diluted nitro-muriatic acid was also freely 
used subsequently, over the region of the liver. 
Caused him to discontinue the water entirely for 
twenty-four hoursj and then resume it morning and 
night in smaller doses than he had been using, and 
with longer intervals between the glasses; — the warm 
sulphur bath was used, but not until the water, with 
13* 
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the mercurials, had begun to impress the liver. In 
BIX days after Mr. G. entered upon this treatment, 
he was decidedly improved, and, in less than three 
weeks, his amendment was so great, and the prospect 
of its continuing so evident, that he was advised to 
leave the Springs for his home. 

I give this case not because there is anything pe- 
culiar in it, but as a sample of many that occur, and 
especially to show the beneficial efiiects of medicines 
in connection with the water in such cases, and with- 
out which, in the case related, it is obvious that the 
water would have been very tardy in producing a 
cure, if indeed it had not entirely failed to do so. 



CHRONIC ENLARGEMENT OF THE SPLEEN. 

Disorder and enlargement of the spleen are very 
often met with at all our watering places. For many 
years I have carefully noted the operation of the 
White Sulphur water in such cases. Unaided by 
other means, it has not realized the high hopes I 
once had of it. Satisfied of the great advantage — 
I might say absolute necessity in many cases — of 
urging a treatment more active than the water alone, 
I now rarely rely on it to the exclusion of other 
agents. 

The preparations of iodine, used both internally 
and externally, are valuable adjuncts to the water in 
these cases. In some cases, good efiects are derived 
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from large doses of quinine; and I often find it 
necessary to aid the purgative operation of the water 
by the use of mild cathartics. 

CHRONIC DIARRHOEA. 

Observation of the benefits derived from the use of 
the White Sulphur water in chronic irritations of the 
bowels, is coeval with the early use of the water; yet 
in no other diseases is there greater necessity for a 
careful pathology, and a prudent and skillful use of 
the remedy. As a kind Providence " tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb," so must this agent, potent 
for good or ill in such cases, be tempered to the mor- 
bid irritabilities of the bowels. 

In such affections, attended with frequent and 
copious serous dejections, the water, if admissible at 
all, should be used with care, and in small portions 
at a time. Where there is extreme susceptibility of 
the canal, with tenderness on pressure, the draughts 
of water should be very small, not exceeding half a 
glass, (about one gill,) taken at such intervals as to 
secure the bowels against any excitation from the 
remedy. Under this guarded and almost homoeo- 
pathic administration, — and if necessary, connected 
with an occasional soothing potion, warm external 
applications to the bowels, and the frequent use of a 
tepid sulphur bath, — I often witness very gratifying 
results. 
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Somewhat less difficulty is presented in mucouB 
diarrhoeay and in such cases the action of the water, 
prudently used, is generally favorable. We some- 
times find an affection of the mucous coat of the 
bowels, especially in persons from the warmer regions 
of our country, connected with functional derange- 
ments of the stomach and liver; in such cases, it will 
usually be found that, in proportion as the tone of 
the former, and the healthful secretions of the latter, 
are restored, the morbid condition of the bowels 
ceases. In no class of cases, however, if we except 
diseases of the lungs, is more prudence demanded in 
the administration of the water than in irritated con- 
ditions of the bowels. When judiciously and cau- 
tiously prescribed, the agent is not only a safe, but 
a valuable remedy, in diseases of this class; but when 
used, as it sometimes most imprudently is, in cases 
attended with excessive irritation or ulceration of 
the coats of the bowels, most prejudicial consequences 
may result. 

In connection with the water, in this class of dis- 
eases, I often, and with excellent eflfect, use warm 
emollient cataplasms, with the internal administra- 
tion of some mild alterative and soothing medicine. 

To warm sulphur bathSy in such cases, much confi- 
dence is due. To be safely and successfully em- 
ployed, the bath should be carefully adapted, both as 
to time and temperature^ to the demands of the case. 

Mr. J., of Virginia, aged seventy-six, naturally of 
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good constitution, arrived at the Springs in August, 
1856 ; he had been suffering with chronic diarrhoea 
of muco-serous character for two years, attended 
with an almost entire absence of bile in the excre- 
tions. The disease had reduced him considerably 
both in flesh and strength; his operations, which 
were large and frequent, were so prostrating as often 
to oblige him to use diffusible stimulants to maintain 
his strength. 

On reaching the Springs, Mr. J. commenced the 
use of the water in the dose of half a glass at a 
draught, and used it, at first, only before breakfast 
and after tea. For the first two or three days he 
used but one pint in the twenty-four hours, which 
was gradually increased to two, and finally to tliree 
pints in the course of the day. An obvious amend- 
ment was perceived after the sixth day, and in three 
weeks Mr. J. was permitted to leave the Springs, 
apparently, and, as observation has since verified, 
permanently, cured. 

The sulphur bath was used in tlus case, with some 
local applications to the bowels at night, and now 
and then a soothing pill or potion given, mainly 
with the view to have the water well retained in the 
system. The treatment, except by the sulphur water 
and baths, could not to any considerable degree ac- 
count for his recovery. 

I have given this case because it is a recent one, 
and remarkable on account of the age of the patient, 
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the long continuance of the disease, and the rapidity 
of the cure. Gases not dissimilar, except in the age 
of the patient, have been frequent in my practice at 
the springs for the last twenty years. 

The following case is published with the view of 
presenting the effects of the water in diarrhoea con- 
nected with sviacute inflammation of the coats of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Mr. G., of North Carolina, consulted me in August, 
1856 ; his disease was subacute inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels, attended with freqi^ent debilitat- 
ing operations. The case was of several months' 
continuance, and had supervened upon an imperfectly 
cured dysentery; his tongue was thin, hard, and 
glazed ; pulse feeble, but quick, and varying from 
100 to 120 at different periods of the day ; the muscles 
covering his bowels were tense and firm, and there 
was some tenderness on pressure over the whole sur- 
face of the abdomen. He was considerably reduced 
in flesh; his appetite precarious and bad, and his 
spirits worse. 

Mr. G. had been using the water, and in quite too 
large doses, for several days before he called upon 
me, which had, to some extent, aggravated all his 
symptoms. Under its use he had become feverish, 
his appetite diminished, his strength decreased, and 
his bowels more irritable. I caused him to discon- 
tinue the water for several days; had warm poultices 
applied to his bowels; administered morphia, ipe- 
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cacnanha, and mild mercurials. In three days the 
febrile tendency had so abated as to induce me to try 
the water in its stale form^ and in doses of half a 
glass, repeated at intervals of one hour. It acted 
most kindly and soothingly, and his amendment 
speedily became obvious; indeed, he experienced 
great relief from all his worst symptoms ; his bowels, 
however, still continued to be too often moved, which 
I judged to be rather the eflfect of debility of the 
alimentary canal than of any irritating cause. Under 
this state of things, believing the irritation and con- 
gestion of the vessels sufficiently subdued to enable 
him to take tonic waters to advantage, I ordered him 
to the Rockbridge Alum, and have since learned 
that he became entirely well before returning home. 

COSTIYENESS. 

In costiveness, dependent upon deficient or de- 
praved biliary secretions, great confidence may be 
placed in the persevering use of the water, especially 
if it be aided by the occasional administration of 
small mercurials combined with taraxicum and rhu- 
barb. 

Wherrf great poverty or deficiency of bile exists, 
the inspissated ox gall is found to be useful. It may 
be taken in pills, in quantities of ten or fifteen grains 
daily, with a little taraxicum and rhubarb. 
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In costiveness from general tner^ta of the alimen- 
tary canal, there is less cause to be pleased with the 
efficiency of the White Sulphur water. Such cases 
are commonly found connected with great languor of 
the body and general nervous irritability. The use 
of the 9ulphur bath$j of a temperature from 98° to 
106° should be employed in such cases, in connection 
with the water, which should be drunk as freely as 
the stomach will bear it, morning, noon, and night, 
ujiless it run o£f by the kidneys ; in which case it 
ought to be entirely suspended for a day, and an 
active cathartic taken before its use is resumed. 



PILES. 

The use of mild laxatives in haemorrhoids has been 
so long a favorite practice, that nothing needs be said 
here in its favor. The beneficial effects of this water 
in piles, are, doubtless, in some degree, owing to its 
mild purgative operations ; but, to a still greater ex- 
tent, to its alterative action. In most cases of this 
disorder, the liver is more or less implicated, and the 
relief of that viscus brings relief to the haemorrhoidal 
vessels. I will only add, that both in the common 
and blind pileSy the water is advantageously used, 
but more especially in the latter. 
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DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

Incipient CalculouB affections are occasionally sub- 
mitted to the use of this water, and, for such cases, 
it has long maintained a reputation. Gases are said 
to have occurred, though none such have come under 
my observation, in which it displayed lithontriptic 
qualities. 

The palliative effects of the water in calculous af- 
fections are often experienced to the great comfort of 
the sufferer; but it is only, I believe, in the earlier 
stages of such affections, that it can be regarded as 
better than a palliative. 

Incipient calculous affection is relieved by the water 
pretty much in proportion as it corrects the digestive 
and assimilative functions, improves the blood, and 
brings the general economy into a natural type ; pre- 
paring the kidneys to resist foreign encroachments 
upon their functions, and 'to elaborate, from healthy 
blood, proper and healthy secretions. 

Although I do not claim for the water solvent 
powers, it may, nevertheless, exert both upon renal 
and vesical calculi, some directly modifying influ- 
ences, by correcting the Lithic Diathesis, and, by an 
increased flow of urine, hurrying through the kidneys 
and bladder, the lithates and phosphates, which are 
usually the nucleus of calculi. I know, indeed, that 
persons while using the water, often void considerahle 
14 
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quantities of small calculi^ with very little pain or 
inconyenience. 

Chronic Inflammation of the Kidney s, as well as 
similar affections of the Bladder and Urethra^ are 
often successfully treated by this water. I deem 
it a duty to allude to a very common error in the 
manner of using the water in these affections. I 
have reference to the practice of drinking it in large 
quantities, with the view of establishing copious dis- 
charges from the kidneys. By an imprudence of 
this kind, the cure of the case is not only prevented, 
but lasting injury inflicted in a superadded debility 
of the organs. 

In these cases, the water should be so used as to 
keep up a gentle diuretic action for several weeks, 
carefully guarding against excessive discharges of 
this kind. • 

In cases of chronic irritability or obstructions of 
the kidneys, the medicinal agency of the water lies in 
its alterative and deobstruent effects, and the patient 
that fails to obtain these, fails to obtain permanent 
relief from its use. Hence, by those thus afflicted, 
it should be so taken as most effectually to secure 
these objects. 

A mere drenching of the kidneys, or, as visitors 
sometimes express it, a "thorough washing out" of 
these organs, by constant and copious diuresis, is 
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worse than nothing; never permanently useful — 
often prejudicial. 

I have reason to know, that many persons af- 
fected with disease of the kidney, hastily leave the 
springs in despair of relief, because their injudicious 
manner of using the water makes it act too freely 
and forcibly on that organ. As a general thing, 
such persons are more in fault than the water ; for 
while such free action is injurious in such cases, it is 
perfectly in the power of a judicious use of it, or by 
the interposition of mild adjuvants, that have been 
frequently alluded to in this volume, to prevent this 
hurtful state of things ; to give such patients the full 
benefit of its valuable alterative and deobstruent 
powers, and this, without any over-excitation, or ex- 
haustion of the kidneys. The great importance of 
this fact to many sufferers, and the strange disregard 
that is paid to it by many, justify me in distinctly 
calling attention to it under this head. 

DIABETES. 

The nature of Diabetes is so imperfectly under- 
stood, that medical men do not agree as to the part 
of the body in which it is primarily situated. Some 
suppose that the kidneys are the original seat of the 
disease ; others, that it depends on the state of the 
stomach ; while it has been imputed by others to a 
diseased state of the blood. Its exciting causes are 
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nnmeroiis — snoh as over-exercise of the mind or 
body, use of spirituous liquors, excessive or improper 
indulgences, the depressing passions, etc. It is com- 
monly connected with a depraved and shattered con- 
stitution, and it is often difficult, when physicians 
are consulted, to say whether it be the cause, or the 
consequence, of the constitptional deprivation. 

It is often attended with indigestion, general de- 
bility, constipation of the bowels, thirst, dryness of 
the skin, and irregular, capricious, and sometimes 
voracious appetite. Its pathognomic symptom is a 
great increase in the flow of urine, which is generally 
of a pale straw color, sometimes insipid, but oftener 
of a sweetish taste, and faint smell, resembling that 
of violets, and containing a considerable quantity of 
sugar. 

Cases of Diabetes have not been very numerous 
at the "White," but they have occasionally come 
under my observation. One of great interest fell 
under my notice some years since, in the person of 
Mr. S., a very intelligent gentleman from the State 
of Georgia. He was greatly emaciated, from the 
efiects of the disease, but after using the water for 
some ten days, he commenced improving, and re- 
gained his flesh at the rate of a pound a day for a 
number of days. Another case was so far relieved 
last summer as to give me confidence in its ultimate 
cure. 

In Diabetes, the water should be administered in 
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small and oft-repeated doses. The diet should be 
the most nourishing kinds of animal food, and in 
quantities suited to the strength of the digestive 
powers. The tincture of iron is useful in connection 
with the waters, and the hot sulphur bath is a valua- 
ble adjunct in such cases. 

FEMALE DISEASES. 

For the various forms of chronic female disease, 
such as Ambnobbhcea, or suppressed menstruation; 
Dysmenob,b,H(EA, or difficult and painful menstrua^ 
tionj Chlorosis^ and Leucorrhceay the water of the 
White Sulphur has been much employed. When 
the cases have been properly discriminated, and 
were free from the combinations and states of the 
system that contra-indicate the use of the remedy, 
it has often exerted marked good effect. 

While these waters do not display the powers of 
an active emmenagogue^ that they exert an influence 
upon the uterine system, independent of their general 
stimulant powers, is manifest from their tendency 
(when used during the periods) of increasing the 
periodical flow of females ; — from the fact that they 
increase menorrhagic affections, and, from the un- 
pleasant effects they occasionally produce in the early 
stages of pregnancy. 

To say nothing of the value of the alterative in- 
fluence of the water, as specially exerted upon the 
14* 
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organs which are the immediate seat of the diseases 
under consideration, its general changing effecUrypou 
the entire organism of the system, resulting in un- 
locking and liberating the various secretions, and, 
consequently, in restoring the glands, capillaries, and 
blood-vessels to a natural and healthy condition, is a 
great point gained in female diseases, and generally 
the concomitant, or immediate precursor, of a com- 
plete cure. 

But the mere names, and actual existence of 
these several diseases, are not sufficient to decide 
as to the propriety of using sulphur waters in such 
cases. We must carefully note the peculiar tem- 
perament of the female, and her constitutional habi- 
tudes, her exemption from a phlogosed state of the 
system, from inflammation in the female organs, or 
elsewhere, and especially as to her freedom from 
tubercles of the lungs, or seirrhosity of the uterus. 

In the early stages of pregnancy, the sulphur 
waters, if used at all, should be used with caution; 
and in case of predisposition to abortion in early 
gestation, it is safest to avoid them altogether. 

It is most prudent for delicate females who are 
using the waters, and who are predisposed to too 
abundant, or too long-continued menstruation, to 
discontinue them for a few days during such periods. 

While under the influence of sulphur waters for 
the cure of these diseases, ladies will often derive the 
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most material advantage from the use of the warm 
and hot sulphur baths. 

A few years ago, a Chalybeate Spring was dis- 
covered and brought into use, within a few ]^undred 
yards of the White Sulphur fountain. Since that 
time, I have been much in the habit of prescribing 
small quantities of this chalybeate, to be used in 
connection with the sulphur water, in certain female 
diseases, and have often had occasion to be gratified 
with the practice. 

CHRONIC AFFECTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

Some interesting cases of chronic inflammation and 
congestion of portions of the cerebral mass have been 
met with at the White Sulphur. 

It is only since the discovery of the successful use 
that may be made of the water, after being deprived 
of its stimulating gas, that it has been prescribed 
advantageously in aflfections of the brain. I have 
never, indeed, seen a case of inflammation of this 
organ, in which the fresh water could be borne. 
When it is carefully deprived of its gas, however, 
either by heating or by being kept for a sufficient 
length of time in an open vessel^ it agrees well with 
such aflfections, and I .have, in many instances, pre- 
scribed it with happy results. 
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NERVOUS DISEASES. 

The great increase of nervous diseases, within the 
last decade, must have attracted the attention of 
every observant individual. 

Neuralgia^ in one form or another, has become 
the prevailing disease of the whole country. It has 
been but a few years since it was only known among 
us as a toothache from a denuded nerve, or in the 
form of the erratic but twinging Tic douUureux. 
Now it is not only the common, but the faskionablej 
disease of the country. Once it was the peculiar 
privilege of the wealthy and the luxurious to boast of 
their neuralgia, as the parvenu does of his gout ; but 
now, the poorest, most unpretending subject can have 
his full share of this aristocratic affection. Formerly, 
a vulgar rheumatism took possession of the extremi- 
ties, while a still more vulgar dyspepsia claimed the 
dominion of the stomach. But, how changed ! Neu- 
ralgia now takes the limbs, and gastralgia the primcB 
vice. Formerly, a fashionable lady, to induce a re- 
luctant husband or father to make a pilgrimage to a 
fashionable watering place, was driven to a vulgar 
dyspepsia to effect the object ; now, a " little nevr 
ralgia^^ which may be located just at her pleasure, 
will answe^r every purpose. 

But, soberly, we are, and have been for ten years, 
living under the reign of a nervous diathesiSy which 
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literally obliges every species of disease, acute and 
chronic, to wear its livery. The revolution that it 
has e£fected in the type and the treatment of disease 
is wonderful. To a large extent, even our fevers 
obey its behests, and hence inflammatory and bilious 
have almost given way in our nomenclature to nervous 
and typhoid. 

In every acute disease, we are admonished that 
there is a prevailing constitution that inhibits the 
lancet and other rapid depletory practice, that so 
distinguished our country within the present gene- 
ration. 

The most apathetic are now obliged to yield to 
the regin of the nerves, and look around for a placebo 
that was formerly allotted to the most effeminate 
alone. 

The various nervous affections, such as neuralgia, 
hypochondria, hysterics, chorea, etc. etc., are not un- 
frequently met with at the Springs. Sometimes as 
primary or independent diseases, but more frequently 
in connection with derangements of the digestive 
organs. The direct influence of the water in restor- 
ing the tone and energy of the general system, by* 
removing obstructions and correcting the functional 
derangements of the organs, obviously points to it as 
a remedy in the latter class of cases. The invigorat- 
ing effects of the salubrious and charming climate in 
which the spring is situated, and, I might add, the 
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advantage of the exercise necessary to reach it, are 
efficient auxiliaries in such cases. 

In nervous diseased, especially under exalted 
nervous excitement, the water should almost in- 
variably be used in small quantities at first, and in 
it8 least stimulating form ; that is, after it has been 
deprived of its gas by standing at least twelve hours 
in an open vessel. In many cases it is indispens- 
able that it should be suffered to stand even for 
twenty-four hours, or be gently heated, that its gas 
may be entirely thrown off before it is used. 

It was in nervous cases, many years ago, that I 
was led to appreciate the advantage of administering 
the water in its unstimulating form ; a practice that 
has effected a triumph over the former method of 
using it fresh from the spring, as complete as it has 
been beneficial to thousands of nervous individuals. 
After thus using it a few days, the patient will pro- 
bably bear it fresh from the spring, and when such 
a tolerance is established, there is no objection to its 
being thus taken. 

PARALYSIS. 

In most cases. Palsy is the sequel of an attack of 
apoplexy, which has come on suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. In other cases, however, it is brought on 
slowly and from causes that do not directly implicate 
the brain, affecting certain muscles only, leaving, 
others of the same parts untouched. 
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Paralysis may be complete or incomplete; that 
is, the muscles affected may be totally or partially 
powerless. There are many other causes besides 
apoplexy, that produce paralysis ; such as tumors, 
injuries caused by violence, bold, the action of poi- 
sons, excessive or improper indulgences, derangement 
of the digestive functions, etc. 

When palsy occurs without being preceded by 
apoplexy, its approaches are generally gradual and 
connected with some appreciated derangement of the 
health. 

A gentleman was under my care last summer with 
a decided paralysis of the entire right side, resulting 
from derangement of the chylopoietic viscera, in 
whom the disease came oiwso gradually, that he was 
unable with distinctness to designate the time of its 
first appearance. Another individual, an elderly 
gentleman, was under my direction the same season, 
with a paralysis that had been induced by injudicious 
perseverance in cold shower bathing. Although this 
was an unequivocal case of hemiplegia^ barely en- 
abling the patient to drag his leaden-like limbs along, 
it was preceded by no apoplectic shock, the gentle- 
man being quite conscious of the occasion and pro- 
gress of the attack. There are other cases in which 
the loss of power over the muscles takes place in- 
stantaneously, although not preceded by a distinct 
apoplexy. 

The number of paralytics that resort to the White 
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Sulphur is large, and their success firom the use of 
the waters has been various. Oases resulting from 
dyspeptic depravities are oftener cured than those 
from any other cause; but in almost every case some 
amendment of the general health takes place, not- 
withstanding the paralysis may not be removed. 
Warm or hot sulphur baths are useful in connection 
with the water, in most cases. 

OHEONIC DISEASES OF THE CHEST— OR BREAST 
COMPLAINTS. 

The public generally, and no portion more than 
valetudinarians themselves, are prone to be exceed- 
ingly loose, undefined and inaccurate in drawing 
distinctions between the different and dissimilar dis- 
eases that occasionally affect the same organs of the 
body. This is especially the case when such diseases 
have one common generic name; as, for instance, 
the name of ^'Bremt Oomplainty' which, by a com- 
prehensive and sweeping application, is made to em- 
brace, not only Tubercular Consumption^ a disease 
of scrofulous origin, and generally, if not uniformly, 
incurable, but also a large number of other affections 
of the "breast," whose nature and termination are 
altogether dissimilar, and none of which, from their 
peculiar pathology, ought to be regarded as neces- 
sarily incurable. 

The same want of discrimination that confounds 
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diseases affecting the same organ and of the same 
generic name, is prone, as might be expected, to 
confound the practice appropriate for their cure. 
This is constantly found to be the case in reference 
to the use of the White Sulphur water in breast 
complaints. 

PuLMONABT CONSUMPTION {Phthisis Pulmonalis) 
has, to an alarming extent, become a disease, of our 
country, and especially in the more Northern and 
Northwestern portions of it; yet, notwithstanding 
its frequency, it is unquestionably true, that many 
diseases, accompanied by wasting of the body, hectic 
fever, cough and mucous expectoration, are often 
classed with it, both by friends and medical at- 
tendants, where no scrofulous taint lurked in the 
constitution. 

It is often embarrassing, even to the most ex- 
perienced physician, to decide with clearness whether 
the lungs are the primary seat of disease, or whether 
they are merely the seat of a sympathetic irritation 
originating in some other organ. Nor can the prac- 
titioner always, with more than problematical con- 
jecture, decide as to the existence or condition of 
tuberculous formations. But whatever may be the 
medical opinion as to the precise pathology of the 
disease, if the hectic flush be upon the cheeks, the 
vermilion upon the lips, the burning heat in the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet, witii even- 
15 
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ing feyer or cold coUiquatiye sweats, connected with 
hollow, pale, languid countenance, sharpened features, 
purulent expectoration and progressive emaciation, 
constituting the ever-present symptoms of Phthisis 
PulmonaliSj the use of the water ought to be with- 
held. 

The symptoms just enumerated are those that 
distinguish tubercular consumption in its ultimate or 
matured stage, and in which the use of the water 
would prove injurious ; but in no stage of formed, or 
forming, tubercles of the lungs, should it be relied 
upon as a remedy. 

But it by no means follows, either from sound rea- 
soning in the premises, or from observation and ex- 
perience, that the want of adaptation in the waters 
to tubercular consumption proves their want of 
adaptation to other forms of breast complaints. On 
the contrary, we know that the very best effects 
have often been Jerived from their use in various 
cases that seriously implicated the lungs. 

Caution, however, should be exercised in submit- 
ting breast affections to the use of the White Sulphur 
water; and where doubts exist as to the nature of 
the case, a careful exploration of the chest should be 
made, and the best professional opinion elicited as 
to its true pathology. If tubercles in a mature or 
immature state are found in the lungs, prudence dic- 
tates the avoidance of the water ; but if there be no 
tubercles, and no febrile excitement, it may be em- 
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ployed without fear, althougli there may be cough, 
mucous expectoration and other symptoms evidencing 
a morbid determination to the lungs. 

I might give numerous cases illustrating the safety 
and success of the water in several forms of " breast 
complaints," unconnected with a scrofulous diathesis 
or tubercles, but I will give one only, and that be- 
cause it is of very recent occurrence, and happened 
in the person of an intelligent young physician of my 
acquaintance. 

Dr. H., of C, had been suJDFering for more thaA 
two years with an affection of the lungs, during 
which time he has had several hemorrhages, with 
two distinct attacks of apoplexy of the lungs; re- 
quiring, in each instance, active treatment for his 
relief. One of these apoplectic attacks, attended 
with hemorrhage, had occurred two weeks before I 
saw him. On his arrival at the springs, his pulse 
was one hundred and fifteen beats a minute, sense of 
fullness about the chest, with restlessness and general 
nervous excitability. I discouraged him from the 
lise of the waters, under the apprehension of an in- 
creased excitement from their use, both in the vascular 
and nervous system, and advised him to visit the Bed 
Sulphur, as offering a safer remedy. He disliked to 
make the journey, and determined to remain a few 
days at the White without using the water, and then 
return home. Under this state of things, and as he 
was a physician and could watch his own case intel- 
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ligently, I advised him to make a careful trial of the 
water in its ungaseotia form ; enjoining it upon him 
to discontinue its use if he foimd it to increase his 
pulse, and to persevere if the force or frequency of 
the pulse was reduced. The experiment was most 
fortunate ; his pulse was reduced day by day, until 
it came down to its natural standard; the sense of 
fullness in the chest disappeared, the nervous excite- 
ment was assuaged, and in every respect, the amend- 
ment was clear and unequivocal; not evanescent, 
but progressive and permanent. 

It is proper to state that Dr. H. made several at- 
tempts to take the water fresh from the spring, but 
always found it too stimulating, and was forced to 
return to the ungaseous water. 

It would be impossible, without going into a very 
tedious dissertation on the nature and causes of the 
various diseases of the chest, (which would be foreign 
to the objects of this work,) to set forth, with such 
clearness as would he useful to the invalid, the vari- 
ous forms and modifications of Breast Complaints^ 
for the cure of which the White Sulphur water may 
be safely and profitably employed. I shall allude 
here to but one of these forms, and to that, mainly 
because it is of very common occurrence and not 
unfrequently mistaken for genuine consumption. 

I shall call this form of disease Sympathetic Con^ 
sumption^ because this name more clearly conveys a 
correct idea of its character than any other I can 
give it. 
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Sympathetic Consumptionj although ngt peculiar 
to such, occurs most frequently in persons of some 
constitutional disposition to phthisical complaints. It 
is the result of morbid sympathies extended from 
some other parts of the body, and more commonly 
firom a diseased stomach or liver. The great par 
yagum nerve, common to both the stomach and lungs, 
affords a ready medium of sympathy between those 
two important organs. In protracted cases of dys- 
pepsia, the stomach often throws out morbid influ- 
ences to the windpipe and surface of the lungs, oc- 
casioning cough, mucous expectoration, pain in the 
breast, and many other usual symptoms of genuine 
consumption. So completely, indeed, does this tran^ 
lated affection wear the livery of the genuine disease, 
that, as before remarked, it is often mistaken for it. 
This form of disease comes often under my notice at 
the springs, and I frequently witness the happiest 
result from the employment of the water in such 
cases; and the more so, because its beneficial effects 
resolve a painful doubt that often exists in the mind 
of the patient, as to the true character of his disease. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Bronchitis is often met with at all our watering 
places; sometimes as a primary affection of the 
bronchia, and often in connection with other dis- 
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Of late, this has become an exceedingly common 
disease with the clergy of our country; so much so, 
as eminently to demand an investigation into the 
peculiar causes that render this invaluable class of 
men so subject to its influence. Such an investigation 
would not only be highly interesting as a curious 
subject of pathological inquiry, but also might be 
valuable by enabling the clergy to avoid the exciting 
and predisposing causes of the malady. It is not 
my purpose to enter into this investigation ; it would 
be foreign to the objects of this work ; but merely to 
observe, for the benefit of those thus afflicted, that 
the mineral waters of this region afford encouraging 
prospects of relief. We occasionally meet with cases 
that are relieved at this place; and similar results 
occur at all our watering places. 

We often see Bronchitis^ at the White, give way 
and disappear, in the same ratio in which the water 
exerts its alterative power over the digestive and 
assimilative organs. Dr. R., of Lower Virginia, was 
relieved of an obstinate attack in this way ; an officer 
of our navy experienced the same good fortune. 

CHEONIC DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

The sympathy existing between the surface of the 
body and the large internal organs, particularly the 
stomach and liver, has long been known and appre- 
ciated by medical men. The celebrated practice of 
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Abernethy, of directing his remedies to the stomach 
and bowels for the cure of cutaneous diseases, was 
based upon a knowledge of this sympathy. Dr. 
James Johnson, of London, in treating of the mor- 
bid sympathies of the organs, remarks, that in 
Cutaneous and Eruptive complaints, " an extensive 
class of diseases, whose treatment has hitherto been 
very puzzling, the stomach, in company with the liver 
and intestines, sympathizes to an extent that is little 
imagined;'' and adds, ^Hhat from the midst of the 
most inveterate of these, there is scarcely one that 
is not more or less connected with derangements of 
the above-mentioned organs, but particularly the liver, 
and consequently under the control or influence of 
remedies directed to them.'* 

I have very generally observed in the administra- 
tion of sulphur waters for cutaneous diseases, that 
just in proportion as the great abdominal organs be- 
came alterated, the disease of the skin was relieved; 
nor do I anticipate any very decided amendment in 
such cases, especially if they be of long standing, 
until the water has exerted its sanatory effects upon 
those organs. 

The warm sulphur hath is a valuable assistant to 
the internal use of the waters in cutaneous diseases, 
and should be daily employed after the water has 
begun to show its alterative effects upon the liver and 
bowels. 

It is often exceedingly gratifying to residents at 
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the springs to witness the progressiye disappearance 
of cutaneous eruptions, and ultimate recoyerj in the 
course of the season, of persons who come there 
with unseemly affections of this kind. 

In Hl-canditioned lUcers of the extremities, which 
are most generally found connected with some gene^ 
ral deprayity of the constitution, the water, in a 
general way, displays Tory fine effects. In such 
cases, I prefer the water to be so used as to make 
decided impressions upon the bowels and skin for a 
few days, to be continued afterwards in smaller and 
less operative quantities. 



PSORIASIS AND LEPRA. 

The waters of the White Sulphur have been ex- 
tensively used, and generally with beneficial results, 
both in Psoriasis and Lepra, 

Nothing short, however, of a full course of the water, 
resulting in creating, and for a considerable time in sus- 
taining, its alterative action upon the system, can be 
relied upon as fully remedial in such cases. Valuable 
as I esteemed the water in these cases, I have not 
been in the habit for several years of relying exclu- 
sively upon it in the more formidable cases of either 
of these diseases. The various mineral and vegetable 
alteratives, especially iodine, or hydriodate of potash 
in full doses, will be found valuable adjuncts; and in 
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the declining stages of such cases, that is, after the 
eruptions are giving way, benefit is often derived 
from the use of Fowler's solution in small doses; 
which, however, must be promptly discontinued, if it 
occasion gastric uneasiness, swelling of the face, or 
ihuscular weakness. 

Psoriasis and Lepra are diseases so alike in their 
origin and nature, as always to require essentially 
the same treatment; they are sometimes, in their 
early stages, easily cured ; but often very obstinate, 
and, when relieved, are apt to return. Hence a mere 
amendment^ under any treatment, should not be relied 
upon, but the course of treatment, to be effectual, 
must be long-continued and thorough. 

In these diseases, the warm sulphur bath, timeously 
used, is very valuable. It should be employed daily, 
but not until the general system shall have been 
brought somewhat under the alterative influence of 
the water; used at an earlier period, it is always 
useless, and sometimes hurtful, by increasing local 
irritation or occasioning general fever. 

In the summer of 1856 a young gentleman came 
under my advice, who had been for several years a 
a sufferer from Lepra, He was the son of wealthy 
parents residing in one of our large cities, and had 
been under the best medical advice of the country, 
-but without essentially benefiting his condition. 
Both of his legs, from the ankles to the hips, were 
entirely covered with rough scales overlying in- 
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flamed and itchy surfaces, occasioning constant irri- 
tation and uneasiness, particularly at night. Under 
the free use of the water and bath, aided by the 
occasional administration of mild alteratives, the 
young gentleman had so entirely recovered in the 
course of eight weeks, as to induce me to advise him 
to leave the waters and return home. I saw him the 
next year and was gratified to find that his cure was 
entire and perfect. 

Numerous cases, in no important respects dissimilar 
in their character or termination, are of frequent 
occurrence at the springs. 

EHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 

Next to diseases of the abdominal viscera, rheu- 
matism is most frequently met with at our watering 
places. The ancient reputation of the White Sul- 
phur, and that which at an early day directed public 
attention to its potency, was derived from its suc- 
cessful use in rheumatism. Tradition says, that the 
efficacy of this spring in this disease was known to 
the Indians while they dwelt in the country; and it 
is a matter of history that the first important cure, it 
is known to have efiFected among the whites, was in a 
disease of this kind. The reputation, thus early ac- 
quired, has not been lost, but, on the contrary, has 
become established by the experience of more than 
half a century.. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that it is not 
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adapted to every case of rheumatism. It is only in 
the chronic form of this disease, when active inflam- 
matory action is not present, that it can be looked 
to for success. 

We often see at our watering places, and particu- 
larly in persons from warm miasmatic regions, a form 
of rheumatism intimately connected with, and de- 
pendent upon, derangement of the internal organs. 
For the cure of such cases, the water is peculiarly 
adapted. The same discriminative and especial 
praise may be bestowed upon it in Mercurial rheu- 
matism, which we occasionally find connected with 
chronic inflammation and enlargement of the bones. 
In most cases it will be advisable to connect the use 
of warm or hot bathing with the drinking of the 
water, and in many, especial advantage will be de- 
rived from the local application of this adjuvant in 
the form of a douche. 

The united efiects of these agents, operating for a 
suJBScient length of time, rarely fail to relax the 
rigidity of the muscles, to give strength, ease, and 
elasticity to the diseased joints, and to impart vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

Gout is not unfrequently seen at this, and at all our 
watering places. The general operative influences of 
sulphur waters, and the tone and energy which they 
impart to the digestive and assimilative functions, are 
often serviceable in this painful afiection ; and espe- 
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cially, when, with the use of the water, the patient 
pursues that prudent course of regimen which in this, 
not less than in other diseases originating in the 
dtomach, is absolutely necessary to a cure. 

As a palliative, the water is very generally ser- 
viceable. 

DROPSIES. 

The alterative influence of sulphur waters is often 
very conspicuously displayed upon the absorbent as 
well as upon the secretory system, and hence, under 
its use, dropsical effusions are often removed, while 
the general health and tone of the system is so im- 
proved as to prevent their re-accumulation. 

In cases originating in, or dependent upon, ob- 
structions of the glands, the sulphur waters may be 
used with great confidence. 

There are no invalids, who drink the White Sul- 
phur, that are more signally benefited by the use of 
active medicines in connection with it, than dropsical 
subjects. Indeed, in all such cases, appropriate 
medicines so increase the certainty and celerity of 
the action of the water upon the system, that their 
employment should never be overlooked or neglected 
by such patients. 

SCROFULA. 

Sulphur waters have long been held in reputation 
as a remedy for Scrofula. Dr. Armstrong, an ami- 
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nent practitioner, and long a resident physician at 
an English sulphur spring, states that he found the 
internal and external use of sulphur waters far more 
efficacious in scrofula than the common measures, 
for, after all the ordinary treatment had failed, he 
had seen scrofulous afifections cured by drinking such 
waters, and using them as a tepid bath. Dr. Sals- 
bury, who is familiar with the sulphur waters of 
Avoriy New York, speaks favorably of their employ- 
ment in such cases. My experience with the White 
Sulphur, in this disease, has given me some confidence 
in its employment, and especially in early stages of 
the afiection. That it possesses considerable powers 
in resolving scrofulous tumors, I am satisfied. In 
the advanced stages of the disease, success has not 
been uniform from its employment ; though, even in 
such, it is occasionally serviceable, and in no in- 
stances injurious, except in cases attended with 
ulcerations of the bowels. 

The constitutional invigoration, and the amend- 
ment of the general health, from the use of the 
water, is often advantageously felt by scrofulous 
subjects who may not experience entire relief of 
their strumous malady. 

In scrofulous and rickety children, affected with 
enlargement of the lympathic glands, or with a hard 
and tumid abdomen, evidencing disease in the mesen- 
teric glands, the use of the water is found very 
beneficial, imparting new life and vigor to the young 
16 
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constitntion, resolving the indnration and enlarge- 
ment of the glands, and lessening the tumefaction 
and hardness of the abdomen. An ointment made 
of iodine, or hjdriodate of potash, of such strength 
as not to excoriate the skin, may advantageously be 
rubbed over the enlarged glands or bowels during 
the use of the water ; and the chalybeate water, or, 
in its absence, some of the artificial preparations of 
iron, may occasionally be interposed with adva.ntage. 
In the united use of sulphur and alum waters in 
these affections, there is a perfect compatibility, and 
the employment of the former, for a few weeks, often 
constitutes the best preparation for the use of the 
latter. 



MERCURIAL DISEASES AND SECONDARY 
SYMPTOMS OF LUES. 

In that enfeebled, susceptible, and very peculiar 
condition of the system, often found to exist as the 
result of a long-continued or injudicious use of mer- 
cury, the White Sulphur water displays its happiest 
effects. Indeed, its powers in overcoming and era- 
dicating the constitutional and local effects of this 
drug from the system, deserve to be called extra- 
ordinary, and cannot be too highly appreciated by 
the medical profession or the public. 

But it is especially to that anomalous, but not un- 
common state of the system, produced by the unsuo- 
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cessful use of mercury in syphilitic affections, that I 
desire particularly to call attention in reference to 
the use of the water. 

Under the combined influence of mercury, and the 
pecuUar virus of lueSy a new and peculiar state of 
the system is sometimes induced, dissimilar to the 
ordinary syphilitic developments, and also from the 
symptoms of a common mercurial disease, a case 
suiffeneris; and unmistakably manifested by the pro- 
duction of certain constitutional and local symptoms, 
both annoying and painful, and not unfrequently 
inducing great .irritability of body and mind, with 
feelings of wretchedness and despondency. 

This peculiar disease, evidently one of constitu- 
tional character, manifests its existence by florid 
or livid spots, or blotches, on various parts of the 
body; by scaly eruptions, and, in its ultimate form, 
by ragged, ill-conditioned ulcers, assaulting indis- 
criminately any portion of the body; by nodes, or 
enlargement of the bones, most generally of the 
extremities, or the face ; ulcerated throat, pains in 
the limbs, with great susceptibility to pains and aches 
from changes of the weather, or from any slight in- 
fluence of cold. The whole of these symptoms may 
not be present, or in force at the same time, or in 
the same patient, but they are all generally developed 
in the progress of such cases. In the commence- 
ment of the disease, there may be no symptoms to 
attract attention, except a tendency to discoloration 
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in small irregular circles on parts of the body, or a 
brand-like scaliness on portions of the skin, with an 
augmented susceptibility to the influence of cold, or 
to sudden changes of the weather. Such symptoms 
will generally be found to be the incipients of this 
formidable malady, and which, if the disease be not 
then cured, are but the precursors of the more 
loathsome and dreaded symptoms. 

Cases of this character are found to exist, in greater 
or less severity,. in all the varieties of constitution 
and temperament; but more frequently and more 
severely in delicate persons of lymphatic tempera^ 
ment, and especially in such as are predisposed to 
strumous diseases. 

After long experience of the use of the water in 
the peculiar form of disease under consideration, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that if called upon to 
designate the particular affection, or state of the 
system, in which the White Sulphur water is, most 
certainly beneficial, I would not hesitate to name 
mercurial diseases with secondary symptoms of lues; 
because the water in such cases exerts a specific 
agency, and more certainly brings relief to the suf- 
ferer, than any other known agent. This is strong 
praise of the remedy in this disease, and nothing 
but long and successful experience in its use would 
induce me to award it. 

I use the phrase specific, a term, I know, as ap- 
plied to remedies, not much favored by the schools 
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of medicine ; but by what other term can we better 
designate the peculiar and constant aptitude of a 
remedy to produce always the same results ? — as mer- 
cury in its peculiar action upon the salivary glands, 
or as the White Sulphur water in its effects upon 
mercurial disease, for it is not more certain that mer- 
cury will salivate, than that the character of disease 
under consideration will be beneficially influenced by 
the proper use of the White Sulphur water. 

For more than twenty years I have watched the 
operation of these waters in the disease under con- 
sideration, and, within that time, hundreds of cases 
have been submitted to their use ; and I can say of 
their employment in such cases, what should not be 
said of them in any other without qualification, that 
they have invariably, when properly used, either 
curedy or so relieved the patient, as to evidence the 
triumph of the remedy over the disease. 

Patients laboring under this affection, and, in some 
respect, in proportion to the violence of the case, are 
required to exercise patience and perseverance in the 
use of the remedy. To render it fully successful, 
nothing short of its complete and pervading altera- 
tive influences can be relied upon, and, to effect this, 
in bad cases, from one to three months' use will 
generally be required; occasionally intermitting it 
for a few days, if it has to be very long continued. 

In treating such cases with sulphur water, great 
advantage will be gained and much time saved, by 
16* 
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the administration of appropriate adjunctiye remedies, 
and by the free use of the warm and hot sulphur 
baths, interposed after the water has, to some extent, 
affected the general system. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

There is a form of Erysipelas which I shall call 
habitualy because of its frequent occurrence in the 
same individual, that attacks, at irregular periods, 
any part of the body; but, most commonly, the face, 
neck, or the other extremities. This affection some- 
times obstinately maintains the seat in which the 
inflammation first appears ; in other cases it extends 
with greater or less rapidity to adjacent parts of the 
body. It may occur with any one, but it especially 
prevails in persons constitutionally predisposed to the 
affection, and in such, being routed from one part, it 
will attack another; or at irregular intervals, and 
from various exciting causes, such as cold, improper 
diet, etc., it will return and re-assault the parts for- 
merly its seat. The disease is attended with an 
unpleasant burning in the parts affected, and gene- 
rally with a slight fever in its early stage, which is 
preceded by rigor or chilliness. It is a disagreeable 
and annoying affliction, and showing, even when slight, 
a strong predisposition to a more serious form of the 
same disease ; persons affected with it, however mildly, 
are anxious to be entirely relieved. 
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For this form of erysipelatous inflammation, the 
White Sulphur is a valuable remedy. Many such 
cases come under my direction, and by the use of the 
waters generally, and mild alterative applications 
locally to the affected parts, they have very generally 
been cured. 

It should be noted that, while the inflammation is 
active, or even slight fever exists, the water should 
be withheld. 

DISEASES OF THE HEAET. 

To guide intelligibly and safely in the administration 
of mineral waters, it is as necessary to observe and 
note the diseases and states of the system in which 
such agents are contra-ind^icated and hurtful, as 
those in which they are beneficial. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the injurious effects 
of mineral waters in organic affections of the heart; 
but the subject is one of so much importance, and 
mistakes are so frequently made by unadvised, or 
badly advised, persons, that it seems proper to call 
attention more distinctly to it. 

Hypertrophy J or thickening of the heart, the most 
common, as well as the most formidable, chronic 
affection of that organ, is properly divisible into 
three varieties ; the first consisting of a thickening 
of the muscular tissue of the organ, without material 
alteration of the valves, or enlargement of the cavi- 
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ties of the viscus. In the second variety the thick- 
ness of the walls of the heart are increased, but 
principally on the inside, so that while the size of 
the whole organ may not be much increased, its cavi- 
ties will be considerably lessened. The third variety 
is hypertrophy or thickening of the walls, combined 
with dilatation, of greater or less extent, of the cavi- 
ties; this is the most serious and dreaded variety of 
the disease. 

In neither of the varieties of hypertrophy of the 
heart, is the White Sulphur water remedial; while 
in the second and third, it is manifestly injurious and 
hazardous, even when used in moderate quantities 
and for short periods of time. Such will be, to a 
greater or less extent, the prejudicial effects of all the 
more stimulating waters, whether of Sulphur, Alum, 
Chalybeate or Saline character. 

In the last twenty years I have known several 
cases of sudden death, in hypertrophy of the heart, 
occasioned by using the White Sulphur water. In 
numerous other cases, an aggravation of all the worst 
symptoms of the disease has been witnessed from the 
same cause, and the patients forced to discontinue 
the water, although the general state of their sys- 
tems, apart from the condition of the heart, de- 
manded its use. 

Experience of the injurious effects of the water 
in organic affections of the heart, has taught me the 
importance of carefully looking to the condition of 
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that organ, in all cases submitted to my advice, when 
there is the slightest reason to suspect that it may 
not be free from disease. 

Let me be understood here, as alluding strictly to 
organic affections of the heart, and not to the vari- 
ous sympathetic affections of that organ, so often 
found, especially in persons of nervous tempera- 
ments, and in connection with dyspeptic depravities. 
Such sympathetic affections manifested by parox- 
ysmal palpitations, and an awful sense of sinking, are 
not unconunon in dyspepsia ; and, although always dis- 
tressing, are less dangerous than patients are prone 
to fear They are neuralgic in character, and while 
they excite on the mind of the sufferer the most un- 
pleasant anxiety, in fear of an organic affection of 
the heart, such fears are generally groundless. The 
existence of the unpleasant symptoms alluded to, 
when found in connection with, and dependent upon 
a dyspeptic condition of the stomach, in no respect 
contra-indicate the use of the waters ; on the contrary, 
these unpleasant symptoms are always relieved by 
the use of the water to the same extent that it 
benefits the disease upon which they depend. 

Patients suffering under organic affections of the 
heart should abstain from the use of sulphur waters, 
although the state of their general system may seem 
to indicate the use of the remedy. Most persons, 
thus advised, carefiiUy adhere to the advice, but in a 
few instances I have known them to depart from it 
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and use a few glasses of the water; but never with- 
out occasioning an aggravation of their symptoms. 
In such diseases I am occasionally consulted by per- 
sons who have been using the water for a time, and 
finding they are not doing well, seek advice; in such 
cases, a discontinuance of the water always gives 
evidence of its unsuitableness to the patient. 

During the summer of 1856, one of my patients 
was an eminent physician. Dr. G-., of Eastern Virginia. 
In detailing to him, in a social professional way, the 
prejudicial effects of the water in diseases of the 
heart — and without suspecting that he was a subject 
of the malady, for at that time I had not examined 
his case, — ^he manifested an acute interest in my 
recital, and before I had concluded, said, ^^ You are 
not aware, sir, that you are using the argumerdum 
ad hominem ; I have long suspected that I am my- 
self a subject of hypertrophy of the heart, — and 
what you now say of the peculiar symptoms occa- 
sioned by the use of the water in such cases, pain- 
fully satisfies me that I have not been mistaken.'' 
He further told me that he found his. unpleasant 
symptoms aggravated almost immediately after com- 
mencing the use of the water; and I had the plea- 
sure of witnessing a great abatement of them, after 
he discontinued its use entirely. 

Cases have come under my notice in which the use 
of the water plainly developed to observation, the 
existence of a diseased heart, which, before its use, 
had been doubted or unsuspected. 
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SCIREHUS AND CANCER. 

In Cancerous aflFections, I have not found the 
waters of the White Sulphur to be remedial. - 

In ScirrhuBy which may be regarded as an approx- 
imation to Cancer, or rather the initial of that for- 
midable disorder, the same remarks may be made. 
Indeed, my observations are very unfavorable to the 
use of the waters in Scirrhus generally, and espe- 
cially in schirrosity of the stomach and womb. Its 
tendency is injurious in such cases, and especially in 
their advanced stages; so much so, that I never 
recommend, but always inhibit, its use when there is 
sufficient cause to believe these organs to be in such 
a condition. 

So far as observation enables me to form an opinion, 
and various cases have contributed to the enlighten- 
ment of my judgment on the subject, none of our 
mineral waters, either Sulphur, Chalybeate, Alum or 
Saline, can be regarded as remedial in Scirrhus or 
Cancer; and the best encomium that can be bestowed 
upon any of them in such cases, is simply this, that 
the least potent will he the least injurious. 

We often meet in practice with ill-conditioned 
ulcers that are very unmanageable by the usual 
medico-surgical treatment; s\ich ulcerations are 
generally connected with advanced age, or with a 
debilitated and vitiated constitution. 

These disorders are successfully treated by our 
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stronger snlphar waters, and by the yarious Alum, 
or Aluminous sulphated Chaljbeates of the country. 
Gases of this character, that are cured by mineral 
waters, have sometimes long resisted the usual medi- 
cal treatment; and this fact, in connection with 
their iljrconditioned character, sometimes causes them 
to be regarded as cancerous. Patients, especially, 
taking counsel from their fears, often attribute to 
them this malignant character, but a wise and dis- 
criminating pathology will distinguish between such 
affections and the specific characteristics of Cancer. 

CHALYBEATE SPEING. 

About forty rods from the White Sulphur Spring, 
and near the road that leads to Lewisburg, is a 
Chalyheate Spring^ which is now being beneficially 
used by invalids. The existence of this iron water 
has long been known, but it is only within the last 
few years that it attracted sufficient attention to in- 
duce the proprietor to have it deepened, walled up, 
and properly inclosed. 

The water has not been analyzed, but there can be 
no doubt that the efficient medical material in it is 
iroUy and that this is held in solution in the form of 
a carbonate, constituting the mildest, least offensive, 
and, ordinarily, the most efficient, form in which 
ferruginous waters are found. 

I allude to this spring in connection with the 
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White Sulphur, because it is found immediately con- 
tiguous to it, and is used in connection with it to a 
considerable extent. 

For the last ten years, it has been much used by 
invalids, either in connection with the White Sul- 
phur, or as an independent remedy, and its tonic 
effects in several cases, that have come under my ob- 
servation, have been gratifying. Judging from the 
taste of the water and its kindly influences upon the 
stomach, I infer that it is, to a great degree, e^cempt 
from the irritating salts that impregnate the waters 
of limestone regions. 

It acts mildly as a diuretic, and slightly on some 
persons as an aperient, but its chief value must be 
attributed to its tonie powers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

These springs, three in number, are about twenty- 
four miles south from the White Sulphur, in the 
County of Monroe, and near Union, the seat of jus- 
tice for that county. They are encircled by moun- 
tains on every side, — ^having Peters* Mountain to 
the south and east, the Alleghany to the north, and 
Swope's Mountain to the west, near the base of 
which are the three springs alluded to. 

This watering place has been a popular and pro- 
fitable resort for invalids for the last fifty years ; 
having always heretofore, as now, enjoyed a high 
. reputation, alike for the virtue of its waters and the 
excellence of its accommodations. It is owned by 
Messrs. Erskine & Caruthers, worthy and enterpris- 
ing proprietors, under whose personal management 
the establishment has been for many years, and who 
made the principal improvements at the place — 
which are both comfortable and extensive; being 
sufficient for the accommodation of three hundred 
and fifty persons. 
(194) 
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The ^' Salt Sulphur'' proper was discovered by 
Erwin Benson, Esq., in 1805, when boring for salt 
water, which he was induced to believe might be 
found there, from the fact that, in old timeSy the 
spot had been a favorite " Lick** for deer and buf- 
falo. This spring is neatly inclosed in a marble 
reservoir, two feet square, and about two feet ten 
inches deep, and is protected from the weather by a 
neat and comfortable edifice. 

The following is the analysis of this water, as 
furnished by Professor Rogers: — 

Temperature variable from 49° to 56°. 

Solid matter procured, by evaporation, from 100 
cubic inches, weighed, after being dried at 212°, 
81*41 grains. 

Quantity of each solid ingredient in 100 cubic 
inches, estimated as perfectly free from water : — 

1. Sulphate of lime 36'765 grains. 

2. Sulphate of magnesia 7-883 " 

8. Sulphate of soda 9-682 " 

4. Carbonate of lime 4-446 " 

5. Carbonate of magnesia. 1-484 << 

6. Chloride of magnesium 0-116 ** 

7. Chloride of sodium 0-683 " 

8. Chloride of calcium 0-026 " 

9. Peroxide of iron, from proto-sulphate 0-042 ** 

] 0. An azotized organic matter, blended with 

sulphur, about 4 ** 

11. Earthy phosphates a trace 

12. Iodine. 
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Yolame of each of the gases eontamed in a free 
state in 100 cubic inches :— 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 1*10 to 1*50 oubio inches. 

Nitrogen 2*05 « 

Oxygen 0-27 « 

Carbonic acid. ..•.6*76 ** 

The above analysis applies to the Iodine, or New 
Spring, as well as to the Upper, or Old Spring, as 
the following extract of a letter, from Professor 
Rogers to the proprietors, will show : — 

" I inclose you a list of the ingredients in the Salt 
Sulphur water, which applies to the New as well as 
to the Old Spring, the former having rather a smaller 
amount of saline matter in general, though in some 
ingredients surpassing the other. It has been very 
minutely analyzed, and is the first of all the waters 
in which I was enabled to detect traces of iodine, 
which it contains in larger amount than the Old 
Spring, and, indeed, than most of the other waters 
in which I have been so fortunate as to discover this 
material/' 

The Iodine, or New Spring^ was accidentally dis- 
covered by the proprietors in 1838, while engaged in 
opening a drain for the water of the " Salt," and was 
immediately deepened and inclosed in a marble re- 
servoir, and covered by an appropriate building. 
Owing to a large deposit of sulphur \n combination 
with some peculiar organic matter, which floats as a 
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pellicle upon the surface of the spriug, this water is 
less limpid than that of the "Salt." Under an 
intense heat of the sun, it occasionally deposits a 
beautiful pink sediment upon the bottom and sides 
of the reservoir. In taste and smell, it much re- 
sembles the water of the other springs, but being ten 
degrees warmer, is less palatable to some persons. 
Its temperature varies from 62^ to 68^ Fah. 

The presence of a larger quantity of iodine in this 
spring, points it out as a superior agent in many af- 
fections for which iodine is successfully employed, 
particularly in scrofula, goitre, and some diseases of 
the skin. 

The Upper, or Old Spring, was discovered in 
1803, by Alexander Hutcherson, Esq., who was 
searching for salt water on Indian Creek. It soon 
came into high reputation as a mineral water, and 
was the annual resort of a large company. The 
house now occupied as a hotel, and several of the old 
cabins, were erected at that early day. The water 
of this spring is now almost exclusively used for the 
baths; the opening of the Salt Sulphur proper, 
whose waters are more strongly marked, having in a 
great degree superseded it as a drink. 

The water of the Salt Sulphur possesses all the 

sensible properties of the sulphur waters in general. 

" Its odor, for instance," says Dr. MUtter, "is very 

like that of a 'tolerable egg,' and may, in certain 

17* 
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states of the atmosphere, be perceived at some dis- 
tance from the spring, and in taste it is cousin-ger- 
man to a strong solution of iBpsom salts and miignesia. 
In a short time, however, strange to say, these dis- 
agreeable properties are either not observed, or be- 
come, on the other hand, attractive ; indeed, there is 
hardly an instance of an individual's retaining his 
original repugnance to them longer than three or 
four days, and some there are who become so exces- 
sively fond of the water as to give it the preference 
over any other liquids. Like most of the sulphurous, 
this water is perfectly transparent, and deposits a 
whitish sediment, composed of its various saline in- 
gredients, mingled with sulphur. It is also for the 
most part placid; occasionally, however, it is dis- 
turbed by a bubble of gas, which steals slowly to the 
surface, where it either explodes with a timid and 
dimpling smack, or is eagerly caught up by some 
care-worn and almost world-weary invalid as a gem 
from the treasury of Hygeia!" 

The Salt Sulphur water is remedial in all cases for 
which strong sulphur waters are successfully used; and 
especially in cases that require active cathartic opera- 
tion. While its cathartic efifects are more active than 
those of any other water in the geological region in 
which it exists, it is neither harsh nor violent ; gently 
clearing the alimentary canal without debilitating the 
patient, while it actively promotes the general secre- 
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tions, inyigorates the appetite, and promotes diges- 
tion. The cathartic effects of the water, are so mild 
and certain, that the stomach is never oppressed nor 
the bowels irritated ; but while the alimentary canal 
is being relieved, the fonctions of the system assume 
their physiological type, and the suspended causes of 
disease are gradually removed. 

In the extensive range of diseases, dependent upon 
visceral obstructions, the Salt Sulphur is eminently 
useful ; and in that particular form of simple Dys- 
pepnaj in which constipation is a leading and trou- 
blesome symptom, I have found it to be signally 
efficacious. 

This water, like all our sulphur waters, will some- 
times distinctly reduce the frequency and force of 
the pulse ; and while such effect upon the circula- 
tion is not characteristic of its constant action upon 
the economy, it is favorable to its sanative influence. 
As is the case with the White and other sulphur 
waters, this influence upon the circulation is not the 
effect of direct sedative action upon the heart and 
arteries, but of the sanative powers of the agent, as 
an alterative and deobstruent, in restoring the ge- 
neral economy to its true physiological type, and 
thus relieving the circulation from the causes that 
oppress it. 

Dr. Mutter, in an instructive pamphlet on the 
Salt Sulphur, published in 1860, recommends these 
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waters in chronic affections of the Brain ; in chronic 
diseases of the BotoelSj Kidneys^ Spleen^ and Blad- 
der ; in Neuralgia^ as well as in the various affec- 
tions termed nervous^ such as hypodhondria, hysteria, 
catalepsy, chorea, etc. 

He found them useful in sympathetic affections of 
the Chestj dependent upon some lesion of the ohylo- 
poietic viscera; but cautions against their use in all 
cases of tubercles, haemoptysis, or of great emaciation 
with diarrhoea. - 

Chronic Splenitis^ often a sequela of Southern 
fevers, is frequently cured by these waters. • Chronic 
gastric irritation, Pyrosis^ or water-brash, as well as 
Q-astralgiay or nervous dyspepsia, is often relieved 
by the Salt Sulphur. 

Dr. Mutter found good effects from the waters in 
constipation of the bowels, haemorrhoids, and in irri- 
tation of the mucous membrane of the kidneys, 
urethra, prostate gland, and bladder. 

Beneficial effects are derived from their use in 
atonic leucorrhcea, amenorrhcea, and dysmenorrhoea, 
when unconnected with general or local plethora. 

Like all other strong sulphur waters, they are 
beneficial in chronic Rheumatism and Grout, as well 
as in Periostitis, and inflammation of the bones, and 
chronic diseases of the Skin. 

In reference to the manner of using sulphur waters. 
Dr. Mutter judiciously remarks, that " a very injuri- 
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ous practice prevails at most of the watering places 
in this country. It is supposed by many that taking 
the water directly from the spring, contributes very 
much to its eflScacy, and, consequently, we find the 
sick and feeble^ as well as the robust, sallying forth 
by break of day for this purpose. * * The water is 
undoubtedly more palatable when taken in this way, 
but it is not more efficacious than when drunk at the 
cabin." "Every invalid," he continues, "should 
bear this in mind, particularly those who visit the 
White Sulphur Springs." 

The Salt Sulphur Iodine Spring has attracted 
increased attention the last few years, and a recent 
analysis of its waters by Dr. David Stuart, of Balti- 
more, gives a sanction to medical anticipations as 
to its peculiar virtues and appropriate applicability. 
The following are the results of Dr. S/s chemical 
investigations : — 

IODINE SPRING. 
One wine gallon of the water contains: — 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 19*19 cubic inches. 

Carbonic acid ...84-60 " 

Oxygen 00-62 " 

Nitrogen 04-78 " 

Total gaseous contents 59*14 « 
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SOLID 00NT1HT8 Of Om OALI.OV. 

Sulphate of magnesia 20-00 graiiui. 

Sulphate of soda 24-00 

Carbonate of lime ^88*00 

Carbonate of magnesia .07*00 

Chloride of magnesium 00-28 

Chloride of sodium 01-28 

Chloride of calcium 00-66 

SiUcioacid 01-76 

Carbonate of potash 02-88 

Carbonate of soda 10-80 

Sulphate of lime 68-00 

Iodine 00-98 

Bromine 00-66 

Sesqui-oxide of iron 01-06 

Alumina 0018 

Phosphate of soda and lithia. 00-78 

Total solid contents 172-48 

Specific gravity, 1002*7 — reaction alkaline. Tem- 
perature 64'75 to 65*50 Fahrenheit. 

This analysis presents this water as an interesting 
and somewhat peculiar medical agent, difiering in 
some respects from any of the sulphur springs in 
this region. 

The discovery of iodine in this water, some twelve 
years ago, by Professor Rogers, has led to its suc- 
cessful use in various disorders for which that article 
is known to be a reliable remedy. In addition to 
the diseases already mentioned for which the Salt 
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Sulphur proper is advised, the Iodine Spring will 
be found especially serviceable in the various glan- 
dular affections^ mercurial rheumatisms, secondary 
syphilis, enlargements of the spleen, hepatic disease, 
mesenteric obstructions, and chronic exanthemata. 



CHAPTER X. 

RED SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

The Bed Sulphur Springs are in the southern 
portion of the County of Monroe, forty-two miles 
south from the White Sulphur. They are distant 
seventeen miles from the Salt, thirty-nine miles 
from the Sweet, and thirty-two miles from the Blue 
Sulphur. 

These springs have been known and distinguished 
as a watering place for more than fifty years. The 
improvements at the place are extensive and well- 
designed, combining elegance with comfort, and are 
sufficient for the accommodation of three hundred 
and fifty persons. 

The water of the spring is clear and cool, its tem- 
perature being 64^ Fahrenheit. 

The following is Professor Bogers's analysis of 
the water of this spring : — 

<< GASEOUS OONTBNTS IN AN IMPERIAL GALLON. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 4*54 cubio inches. 

Carbonic acid ,..8-76 ** 

Nitrogen 4-25 ** 

^' Solid contents of thirty- two cubic inches of water, 
gr. 1*25, consisting of sulphate of soda, lime and 
magnesia, carbonate of lime and muriate of soda. 

" Besides these ingredients, the water contains, in 
(204) 
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considerable quantity, a peculiar organic substance, 
which, mingled with sulphur, is deposited on the 
sides of the spring, and seems to increase by a 
species of organic growth." 

Mr, Augustus A. Hayes, of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, has also analyzed this water, and apparently 
with great care. The following are the results of 
his chemical examinations : — 

" 50,000 grains (about seven pints) of this water 
afforded by slow evaporation in air at 200® F., a 
light yellowish-brown matter, which, after it had 
been carefully dried, weighed 20 56-100 grs. At 
the temperature of 240® F., this residue becomes 
changed, and suffers a loss of weight, being reduced 
to 17*55 grs. 

"This residue contains the saline part of the 
water, and is composed of — 

Silicious earthj matter, containing traces of oxide of 

iron and alumina, probably suspended merely 0*70 

Sulphate of soda in a dry state 8*55 

which forms with the water 802 grs. Glauber's salts. 

Sulphate of lime 0-47 

Carbonate of lime 4*50 

dissolyed in carbonic acid. 
Carbonate of magnesia 4*18 

dissolyed in carbonic acid, and forming the * fluid 

magnesia.' 
A peculiar substance, containing sulphur combined 
with organic matter 7*20 

20-66 
18 
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<^ There are traces of chlorine, or muriatic acid, in 
some specimens, but at most only 0*03 of chloride of 
silver could be separated from 10,000 grs. of water. 
This substance is rarely absent from natural waters, 
which have penetrated the earth. 

" The peculiar sulphur compound which forms a 
part of the saline contents of this water, has never 
been described, if it has ever before been met with. 
While in the natural state, and out of contact with 
atmospheric air, it is dissolved in the water, and 
forms a permanent solution. Air, acids, and other 
agents separate it from the water, in the form of a 
jelly, and alkaline carbonates, alkalies, water, and 
other agents redissolve it. It has no acid action on 
test fluids, but bears that character with bases, and 
forms compounds analogous to salts. In its decom- 
position, ammonia is formed, and hydro-sulphuric 
acid is liberated ; or if heat be employed in the ex- 
periment, sulphur is separated. It combines with 
the oxide of silver, and forms a salt of a reddish- 
purple color, in the form of a flocculent precipitate, 
which dissolves in pure water; with the oxide of 
lead, a yellowish-white powder ; and with the oxide 
of copper, a pale-blue salt in fine powder. In these 
compounds it remains unaltered, and may be sepa- 
rated from them and transferred to other bases. 

" Mixed with a small quantity of water, and ex- 
posed to the temperature ,of 80^ F., it decomposes, 
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and emits a most oflFensive odor of putrefying animal 
matter, with hydro-sulphuric acid gas. It is to this 
property that the hydro-sulphuric acid in the water 
is due, and to the oxidation of a part of this com- 
pound most of the sulphuric acid found in the water 
may be referred." 

Mr. Hayes remarks, that " Chemical experiments 
do not show the medicinal properties of the sub- 
stances operated on. But when a substance, the 
result of delicately balanced affinities, gives in ifs 
decomposition an agent of powerful action on the 
animal system, we may conclude that it is an active 
ingredient, if found in a water possessed of high 
curative powers. I am disposed, therefore, to con- 
sider the sulphur compound in this water as the 
principal medicinal agent contained in it ; although 
its action in combination with the other constituents 
may be necessary to produce the eflfects for which 
this water is so justly celebrated. 

" The following results give in one view the com- 
position of this water : — 

" Gaseous contents of a gallon, or 231 cubic inches 
of the Red Sulphur Spring water — 

Carbonic acid - 5'760 

Nitrogen '. 6*916 

Oxygen 1-201 

Hydro-sulphuric acid wk. 0*897 

14*264 
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" 50,000 grs. (nearly seven pints) of this water 
contain dissolved as gases, (grain measure) — 

CarboDio aoid^ - 1246 

Nitrogen -- 1497 

Oxygen « 260 

Hjdro-sulp. acid 86 

Grain measures of gases » 8088 

" 50,000 grs. of this water aflTord of— 

Silicious and earthy matter ^.,^ 0*70 

Solphate of soda * 8-55 

Sulphate of lime..... 47 

Carbonate of lime 4*50 

Carbonate of magnesia 4-13 

Sulphur compound 7*20 

Carbonic acid. 2*71 

28*26 

Mr. Hayes, from chemical examinations, comes to 
the conlusion, that the red color of the matter, which 
is deposited on the slabs, etc. is that of moss or 
lichen, which finds its habitat in the viscid covering 
produced by the deposition of the sulphur com- 
pound. 

The peculiar and distinguishing reputation of this 
water, as a medicinal agent, is for diseases of the 
thoracic viscera, and, by some, it has been considered 
remedial in confirmed tubercular consumption. With- 
out aflSrming or controverting this high claim for the 
water as a remedy in confirmed consumption^ my 
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observations for many years enable me to award to 
it decided efficacy in many cases of irritation of the 
pulmonary organs.* In sympathetic or translated 
aflFections of the lungs, whether that state be occa- 
sioned from disease of the digestive or chylopoietic 
viscera, or be dependent upon the retrocession of 
some habitual discharge, the water deserves to be 
regarded as a valuable remedy. 

A distinguished physician of South Carolina, who 
passed the summers of 1822, 1823, and part of 1824, 
at the Red Sulphur Spring, after giving a detailed 
report of three cases of pulmonary irritation con- 
nected with haemoptysis that were cured by the use 
of this water, under his own observation, makes the 
following judicious and sensible observations in refer- 
ence to its powers in such cases : " I do not wish to 
be understood as stating that the water of the Red 
Sulphur will cure confirmed phthisis, or tuberculous 
consumption ; but I believe we are very often mis- 

* In a work just issued from the Philadelphia press, entitled 
" The Mountain" our volume is referred to as showing that 
this water cures ^^confirmed consumption." We need scarcely 
gay to our careful readers that it is a mistake to ascribe such 
an opinion to us ; and that we never held or taught that this, 
or any other sulphur water should be regarded as " curing" 
that, as we believe, incurable aflfection. We are satisfied that 
the error on the part of the author of "The Mountain" wa» 
entirely unintentional. 

18* 
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taken in supposing a case of pulmonary irritation 
more desperate and hopeless than it really is, and I 
believe that in most cases, if this spring is resorted 
to early, and the clothing and diet and exercise duly 
attended to, its waters will be found a most powerful 
adjunct and assistant, in the management of these 
hitherto unmanageable cases." 

The late Dr. Huntt of Washington, in his pam-. 
phlet on the Red Sulphur, remarks, that ^^ on examin- 
ing the visitors laboring under pulmonary disease, I 
observed that all those patients who drank the water 
so as to act freely on the bowels, for any length of 
time, did not improve in their health, becatise active 
purging is not proper for the lungs in this disease. 
The water must be drunk in such quantities as to 
act freely on the kidneys. There seems to be an 
intimate association between the lungs and the kid- 
neys, and the kidneys seem to be the great emuncto- 
ries by which the lungs are relieved in all pulmonary 
diseases. This idea has been repeatedly suggested 
to me in my attendance on patients laboring under 
this disease. On inquiring into their condition, they 
have frequently said, * I feel much better to-day ; I 
have had a most copious flow of urine, which has 
afforded me great relief.' This view of the connec- 
tion between the lungs and the kidneys has been 
confirmed by witnessing the diuretic efiects of the 
Red Sulphur water in pulmonary diseases. I have a 
friend, who is a physician, and who has labored, 
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more or less, under pulmonary disease for twenty 
years. He informed me that whenever his lungs 
were disturbed by irritation he always resorted to 
* cooling diuretic medicines for relief.' 

" There were but few persons laboring under the 
third or last stage of tuberculous disease, who visited 
the Red Sulphur this season, and among those few, 
there was scarcely a case that derived any advantage 
from the use of the water. When tuberculous disease 
arrives at this stage, and the constitution is broken 
down, it is not only useless but cruel to send the 
patient to the Red Sulphur. I am sorry to say, that 
several of my patients in this condition, by my advice, 
visited the Red Sulphur this season, and I witnessed 
the bad eflfects of the water in their cases, as well as 
in the cases of others of a similar character. They 
were laboring under that peculiar irritation, and per- 
haps ulceration, of the bowels, so common in this 
stage of the disease. They were imable to drink but 
a small quantity of the water, and the consequence 
was, that the bowels were purged and griped, the 
secretion of the kidneys was not increased, and the 
patient grew worse daily. 

" The Red Sulphur has been considered peculiarly 
adapted to the cure of pulmonary diseases, and it is 
true that it has a most beneficial influence in most 
cases of this disease; but its good effects equally 
extend to all cases of subacute inflammation, whether 
seated in the stomach, liver, spleen, intestines, kid- 
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neys, bladder, and most particularly in the mucous 
membrane. 

^' It is also used with good effects in chronic bowel 
complaints, leucorrhoea, gleet, catarrh of the bladder, 
and in some forms of uterine derangement. 

^^ Many persons arrive at the Bed Sulphur, who 
are not prepared to use the water, in consequence of 
high inflammation, or congestion of the lungs, or 
other organs, attended with pain in the side, con- 
striction at the breast, or hot and restless nights, 
with a quick, sharp pulse ; all such cases must have 
the vascular excitement subdued before the water 
can be taken with any advantage.*' 

Dr. Huntt gives the following directions for the 
use of the water : — 

"If the system should be too plethoric, or too 
much excited, the use of the water should be post- 
poned until the excitement shall be reduced to a 
proper state. Commence by taking one glass of 
water at bed-time, and one before breakfast; after 
a few days, take two glasses at bed-time, and two 
before breakfast, one at 11 o'clock A.M., and one 
at 5 P.M. ; this quantity will generally operate 
freely on the bowels ; if it should fail to produce this 
effect, a little common salt, magnesia, or cream of 
tartar may be added. If it is desired to act on the 
kidneys, increase the quantity of water to three or 
four glasses between a light supper and bed-time, 
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and the same quantity between daylight in the 
morning and breakfast-time, two glasses at noon, 
and one or two glasses about 5 o'clock p.m., taking 
care to exercise freely after drinkiilg. The most 
proper periods for using the water are, at night 
before bed-time, and in the morning before breakfast- 
time." 

Dr. B. Chrisman, a well qualified physician, and 
favorably known to many of the recent visitors to 
the Red Sulphur, and who resides there as a medical 
adviser during the watering seasons, has, in response 
to my request, furnished the following statement of 
his observations of the use of these waters during the 
season of 1857-58 : — 

" When I first went to the Red Sulphur to prac- 
tice my profession, I had but poor hopes of realizing 
any confirmed proof of its really valuable healing pow- 
ers. I silently observed its effects upon visitors afflicted 
with laryngitis^ pharyngitis^ tracheitis^ aphonia and 
phthisis in many of their phases. Some were bad 
cases, with night-sweats, emaciation, diarrhoea, hecljic 
acerbations, obstinate coughs, profuse expectoration, 
with general debility and rapid feeble pulse. In 
several cases I saw such amendment from the use of 
the waters as surprised me ; consequently, my opinion 
as to its efficacy underwent a revolution, and I now 
regard the Red Sulphur as a medicinal Mecca, worthy 
the pilgrimage of the consumptive, who can conveni- 
ently make it ; for to such, it affords not only com- 
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fort, but solid hope, except in the last and worst 
stages of the disease. 

" I was invited to examine the lungs of one of my 
acquaintances. Upon percussing the chest, I found 
flatness, positive dullness of sound over one entire 
lung. Auscultation evinced scarce any vesicular mur- 
mur, and very little air entered that lung; hectic 
twice daily, pulse about one hundred, sometimes more 
frequent ; complexion very sallow, etc. What was I 
conscientiously .to do ? I thought death to be likely 
approaching. Should I advise an immediate trip 
homeward to a distant Southern State, in the hot 
weather ? I determined to trust to Providence and 
the waters ; and in a short time I saw this person 
so far recovered as to run down a long embankment 
like a child, and to laugh until the area around 
resounded to the peals. - 

" In another case which I examined, the physical 
signs were dullness on percussion from apex to the 
centre of the lung, scarcely any vesicular murmur ; 
prolonged respiration and blowing sound ; cavernous 
respiration and pectoriloque at one point. I diag- 
nosed a large dry cavity ; feeble, pale, emaciated ; 
pulse above a hundred, sometimes one hundred and 
twenty, vomiting meals, hectic daily, night-sweats, 
diarrhoea, and haematuria. What was I then to do ? 
I could not advise her to return to her home to die ; 
the water afforded a better hope. In ten days this 
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lady was taking healthful walks, and soon, good- 
Samaritan-like, she was visiting the sick, dispensing 
such cheer and comfort as few could give. 

" I found much benefit from the soothing effects of 
the water in neuralgia, in the hysteroid affections as 
well as in nervous palpitations of the heart, etc. Its 
influence upon the pulse was often noticed. One 
gentleman assured me of a fall of sixteen beats in the 
minute ; and in another instance, I heard of twenty- 
five ; but I am induced to believe that it is only 
gradually and ly Blow degrees that it effects a re- 
duction of the pulse. 

"•You desire, doubtless, to know in what diseases 
this water is adequate to a perfect cure. I think in 
cases of chronic inflammation or congestion of the 
mucous surfaces of the throat, lungs, stomach, 
bowels, and genito-urinary organs. 

" Throat disease, — I can report four or five cases 
cured. One, a gentleman aged sixty, with hectic 
flushes, bad cough, expectoration of viscid mucus, 
pulse often a hundred ; remjtined four weeks at the 
springs, — entirely well. 

" Second. A young gentleman who had a cough, 
emaciation, expectoration of viscid mucus, etc. ; 
stayed a fortnight. I have seen him since,— quite 
well. 

" A- gentleman, from reading aloud, had cough, 
swelling of the throat in a slight degree, expectora- 
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tion, debility, etc. ; duration of the disease, six or 
eight months ; reports himself well. I might say the 
same of several others similarly affected. 

^^ Bronchitis. — ^A lady, duration of disease one 
year, cough, night-sweats, emaciation, loss of color 
and strength, congestion of the fauces, mucous rales 
slightly at the top of the left lung, no dullness, 
haemorrhage slight and occasional; reported quite 
well. 

" Another case. — ^Duration four years-, occasional 
slight haemorrhage, no dullness on percussion, 
scarcely any raleSy vesicular murmur heard over the 
chest generally, palpitations of the heart, debility, 
diarrhoea, rapid pulse ; reported much improved. 

" Third case — ^A young gentleman of Philadelphia, 
from exposure to cold had a haemorrhage, health 
remained bad, and was a source of uneasiness to his 
friends. He came to the Red Sulphur, remained 
awhile, and was much benefited ; he has gained flesh 
and strength, and will return to spend this winter 
by way of protection against a relapse. 

"I saw one case of chronic diarrhoea entirely 
cured. 

"Two cases of vicarious haemorrhage from the 
lungs: one very frequent and profuse, the other 
slight and occasional, (with derangement of stomach 
and bowels,) dependent, as I conceived, upon uterine 
derangement; one was cured, the other relieved." 



CHAPTER XL 

BLUE SULPHUR SPRING. 

This spring is situated in Greenbrier County, 
thirteen miles from Lewisburg, twenty-three from 
the White Sulphur Springs, and thirty-two from the 
Red Sulphur, on the great thoroughfare leading to 
Guyandotte. 

The knowledge of this spring dates far back into 
the early history of Western Virginia. It was first 
known as a lick^ and being in the vicinity of the 
Sewel Mountains, attracted vast herds of buffalo and 
deer. It was soon, however, discovered to possess 
powerftd sanative influences, producing extraordinary 
results in the cure of indolent ulcers and chronio 
diseases of the skin. It soon became a popular 
neighborhood resort for many of the sick and 
afflicted. The notoriety thus excited led to a scien- 
tific examination of its qualities, which resulted in a 
confirmation of its sanative power ; and now it de- 
servedly ranks high among the sulphuretted waters 
of our country. 

The locality of the Blue Sulphur is within the 
geographical limits of the mineral fountains — ^both 
sulphuretted and thermal — of the mountains of Vir- 
19 (217) 
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ginia, and enjoys to a full extent their balmy in- 
fluence and the striking grandeur of their sublime 
scenery. 

This watering place was improved by a Company 
living in this and the adjoining counties, with great 
attention to the comfort and convenience of their 
guests. The buildings consist of a large brick hotel, 
one hundred and eighty feet long and three stories 
high. From each side of this centre building are 
wings two stories high and one hundred and nine 
feet long, with piazzas running their entire length, 
and so constructed that the invalid needs in nowise 
suffer from any inclemency of the weather. 

The fountain rises in the centre of an extensive 
and beautiful lawn, and is covered by a massive and 
well-devised temple. The spring, which is directly 
in front of the hotel, is inclosed in a handsome white 
marble box, five feet in diameter, the sides of which 
are coated with a pink deposit, imparting to its 
'cool crystalline water a peculiar opalescent tinge. 
Nothing of the kind can be more beautiful or more 
inviting than this elegant pool of water. It flows off 
in a bold stream, and is soon received into pipes, 
and conducted away for bathing purposes. 

The following is the quantitative analysis of this 
water, as made by Professor Rogers : — 

Temperature variable, from 45° to 46®. 

Solid matter procured by evaporation from one 
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hnndred cubic inches, weighed, after being dried at 
212°, 44-22 grains. 

Quantity of each solid ingredient in one hundred 
cubic inches, estimated as free from water : — 

In 100 cub. inches. In 231 cnb. Inches. 

Sulph. lime 20-152 grains. 46-551 grains. 

Sulph. magnesia 2-760 « 6-875 " 

Sulph. soda 7-020 " 16-218 « 

Carb.lime 2-186 ** 6-047 « 

Carb. magnesia 0-407 " 0-940 " 

ChLsodiom „ 1-868 «« 4-216 " 

CM. calcium 0-006 " 0-011 *« 

Protoxide iron, receiyed from 

prot sulph 0-016 " 0-034 " 

An azotized organic matter, 

blended with sulphur 8-000 " 6-980 " 

87-413 «« 86-321 " 

Earthy phosphates, a trace— iodine, a trace. 

Volume of each of the gases in a free state : — 

In 100 cob. inches. In 231 cub. inches. 

Sulph. hydrogen 0-46 to 46 grains. 1-08 grains. 

Nitrogen 8-26 " 7-49 « 

Oxygen «.0-66 ** 1-29 " 

Carb. add 2-76 " 6-86 « 

Total cubic inches 7-01 " 16-16 " 

As a therapeutic agent, the Blue Sulphur de- 
serves to occupy a high position among Sulphuretted 
waters. 

In Chronic Hepatitis^ whether the deragement be 
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of tiflsae or secretion, it is a yaluable remedy. In 
emnlging and alterating the liver, and in relieving 
the skin of the icterode appearance attendant npon 
suppressed or vitiated secretions of the liver, it often 
displays very happy eflFects. 

In Jaundice, and enlarged Spleen, it has been 
used with good results. 

In diseases of the chylopoietic viscera generally, 
including dyspepsia in its various phases, it has been 
long prescribed with gratifying results. 

In chronic irritations of the kidneys, bladder and 
prostate gland, it has been very usefully employed. 

In chronic diseaaea of the Skitij particularly in 
that class of scaly disease, (order aqttamcBy) where 
the opaque and thickened lamince of the cuticle are a 
product of inflammation in the true skin, as well as 
in the milder forms of psoriasis, Dr. Hunter in- 
forms me he has witnessed excellent effects from the 
water. 

In Amenorrhoea and Irregular Menstruation^ 
this water has long enjoyed a popular reputation, 
superior to most waters of its class, and from my 
own knowledge of its therapeutic powers, I award 
considerable confidence to it in such cases. 

There is here an excellent Bathing establishment, 
consisting of shower j warm and hot laths, medicated 
and vapor, under the direction of Dr. Martin, whose 
long experience with them well qualifies him to judge 
of their remedial applicability. 



CHAPTER XIL 

SWEET SPRINGS. 

The Sweet Springs are situated in a charming 
valley in the eastern extremity of Monroe County. 
They are seventeen miles southeast from the White 
Sulphur, and twenty-two east from the Salt Sulphur. 

These springs were discovered in 1764, before any 
of the other mineral waters in this section of the 
State were known. In 1774, they had attracted so 
much attention, as to be analyzed by Bishop Madison, 
then President of William and Mary College. 

The beautiful valley, in which the spring is situated, 
is about five miles in length, and from one-half to 
three-fourths of a mile in width, and is bounded on 
the south by the lofty Sweet Spring Mountain, and 
on the north by the Alleghany. The spring and 
bath are situated in the lower end of a small hollow 
or valley, that makes out from the base of the Sweet 
Spring Mountain, from which the ground gradually 
swells on either side. Contiguous to the spring is a 
grove of a few old natives of the forest, that have 
fortunately escaped the axe of the spoiler, which, 
together with a fine sodding of grass, give the means 
of a pleasant promenade in good weather. 

19* (221) 
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The earlier improvements of the place were of a 
mde but comfortable character ; they have now, for 
the most part, given way to buildings of a high order 
of architectural merit, and attractive in every re- 
spect. The accommodations at present are ample 
for six or seven hundred persons, and it is the in- 
tention of the proprietor soon to enlarge them in the 
same style to double the existing capacity. 

The Bathing-house is a large, tasteful, and elegant 
structure; and the separate reservoirs, for the use 
of ladies and gentlemen, are of ample size, and 
admirably arranged to give every comfort to the 
bathers. 

The temperature (Bell) of the Sweet Spring is 
73° Fah., the same as that which, in England, by a 
strange blunder, is called Bristol Hot Well. There 
is considerable resemblance between the two in other 
respects, as well in the evolution of carbonic acid, as 
in the earthy and saline matters held in solution. 
In the Virginia spring, however, iron has been de- 
tected ; whereas the Bristol Hot We}l has none in 
its composition. 

By the analysis of Rowelle, one quart of the Sweet 
Spring water contains — 

Saline substances in general , 12 to 15 grains. 

Earthy substances 18 to 24 " 

Iron J to 1 grain. 

The saline substances are sulphate of magnesia, 
muriate of soda, and muriate of lime, with a little 
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sulphate of lime. The earthy matter consists of sul- 
phate of lime, a small portion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia and lime, with a small portion of silicious 
earth. 

Professor William B. Rogers, late of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in the course of his geological 
survey of the State, analyzed the waters of the 
Sweet Spring, with the following results : — 

1st. Solid matter procured by evaporation from 
one hundred cubic inches, 82*67. 

A portion of this is combined with water. 

2d. Quantity of each solid ingredient, estimated 
as perfectly free from water, in one hundred cubic 
inches : — 

Sulphate of lime 5*703 

Sulphate of magnesia 4*067 

Sulphate of soda 2-746 

Carbonate of lime 18-018 

Chloride of sodium 0-060 

Chloride of magnesium 0-186 

Chloride of calcium 0-066 

Peroxide of iron (Sesquioxide) 0-061 

SiHca 0-075 

Earthy phosphate a trace. 

3d. Volume of each of the gases contained in 
a free state in one hundred cubic inches of the 
water : — 

Carbonic acid .....87-17 

Nitrogen 1*86 

Oxygen • ft trace. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, a trace, too small to be measured. 
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4th. Composition of one hundred cnbic inches of 
the mixed gases rising in babbles in the spring : — 

Nitrogen » 71-7 

Carbonic acid 28*8 

The chief distinguishing feature of this water is 
the predominance of the carbonic acid (fixed air) 
which it contains, and it is properly regarded as the 
best example of the acidulous waters that is found in 
our country. 

♦Few mineral waters have acquired such fashion- 
able and well-merited celebrity as the Sweet Springs. 
The name is calculated to convey erroneous impres- 
sions of their taste, which is like a solution of a small 
quantity of a calcareous or magnesian carbonate. 
The excess of carbonic acid gives, however, the 
water a briskness, productive of a very diflFerent 
eflFect on the palate from what an imperfect mixture 
of the earths would produce. 

The first effects of this water, due to its tempera- 
ture and gaseous contents, when drunk, are a feeling 
of warmth at the stomach, with a sensation of full- 
ness of the head, and some giddiness. Taken at 
stated intervals in moderate quantity, it will produce 
a moisture on the skin, and increase the flow of urine. 
If the stomach be in a good state, it gives additional 
appetite, and imparts fresh vigor to the system. Its 

* Bell on Baths and Mineral Waters. 
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operations on the bowels vary at first; but, after a 
more protracted use, it will generally be found to 
increase a costive habit. 

The Sweet Spring water is serviceable in the 
varieties of dyspepsia accompanied by gastrodynia 
or spasm, with pains occurring at irregular intervals, 
and heart-bum — ^where the extremities are cold and 
the skin torpid. In secondary debility of the diges- 
tive canal, from the exhausting heats of summer, or 
in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, without fever, or 
not sustained by hepatic inflammation, much good 
will be produced by the internal use of these waters. 

If much gastric irritation, or evident phlogosis of 
the liver be present, with a parched skin and other 
phenomena of fever, it will be better to premise one 
or two small bleedings, followed by the use of a blue 
pill at night, and a tumblerful or two of the water, 
to which has been added a teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts, or twice the quantity of calcined magnesia, 
early in the morning. 

The harassing cough to which young persons are 
occasionally subject, and which often has its origin in 
an enfeebled state of the stomach, or in scrofulous 
habits from the enlargement of the bronchial glands — 
as also the tussis humoralia of old people — ^vrill all 
be materially benefited by the use of these waters. 
The relief afibrded in such cases as these has usually 
given Bristol Hot Well its reputation in the cure of 
pulmonary consumption. 
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Females who have become enervated bj long con- 
finement, or from nursing their children, and whose 
constitutions have suffered for want of exercise and 
fresh air, wiU be greatly benefited by the use of these 
waters, internally and as a bath. 

In subacute rheumatism, and in neuralgic attacks, 
the Sweet Spring bath is often eminently useful. 
In the closing stages of acute rheumatism, the pa- 
tient is often harassed with a lihgering irritability 
of his system, with tenderness, pain and inability in 
the diseased joints, sometimes attended with slight 
feyerishness, especially toward the close of the day* 

In such cases, while hot or warm bathing would be 
injurious, the baths of the Sweet or Bed Sweet 
Springs may be resorted to with the best effects. 
The use of the spoutj in such cases is valuable, by 
placing the diseased part under the falling water, 
and allowing it to receive the dash for a short time. 

A very efficacious way of applying this water to 
the surface is by douche — the stream being directed 
to the part in which the disease is situated, wherever 
there is ^^ augmented heat and fixed pain, as over the 
stomach, or liver, or abdomen generally, above the 
pubis, or on the loins and sacrum; also to the joints, 
when the violence of inflammation has not yet sub- 
sided, nor passed entirely into the chronic state. If 
the irritation of the stomach forbids the drinking of 
the water, douching the epigastrium would form a 
good preparative for its use in this way. Lumbago^ 
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-with some evening fever, chlorosiSj or fluor alhus^ 
with heat and pain at the loins, would be benefited bj 
douching this part. 

"As we should have inferred from the excess of 
carbonic acid, and the presence of earthy carbonates 
in the water, it is useful in calculous and nephritic 
complaints." 

The Sweet Spring waters, internally and exter- 
nally employed, are adapted to a large circle of 
cases. As a tonic, in cases of pure debility, they 
may be used with great confidence — always, however, 
regarding this as an aphorism, that they are corvtror 
indieatedj and should be withheld in all eases in 
which there is positive congestion in any of the vital 
organs. 

The first sensation on immersion in the Sweet 
Spring bath is a slight shock, which speedily passes 
off, leaving the bather with the most agreeable sen- 
sations while he disports himself in the sparkling 
pool. 

The freedom and advantage with which this bath 
has been used by aged persons, is evidence of its 
general safety. 

In using the bath, "the chief points to be attended 
to are, that the skin should not be moist or cold with 
perspiration, nor that there shall be general chill, 
nor the languor that follows excessive muscular 
action. The stomach also should be nearly empty, 
07 at least not actively engaged in its work of diges- 
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tion." Many persons are injudicions in remaining 
too long in the bath. From two to ten minntes will 
embrace periods adapted to every condition, and 
only the most robust should remain in the last men- 
tioned time. In a large majority of cases, indeed 
in all cases in which there is much general debility, 
from two to five minutes, according to circumstances, 
will embrace the proper periods for remaining in the 
bath. It is often advantageous te bathe twice or 
thrice a day, and this can be done safely in all cases, 
provided the patient does not remain too long in the 
water at any one time. 

Dr. Woodville, who resides at the springs, in a 
communication he has been so kind as to address to 
me, remarks that the therapeutic action of ^Hhe water 
is that of a tonic, alterative, powerful diuretic, and 
occasional cathartic. From the union of so many 
purgative salts, we would naturally infer its cathartic 
action to be constant ; this, however, is not always the 
case, as in frequent instances the opposite condition 
is the result." 

As a tonic, he states that it is successfully used in 
chronic diseases connected with debility; as, for 
example, in certain forms of dyspepsia, amenor- 
rhoea, chorea and hysteria; in chronic diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and in passive haemorrhage. In dropsy, 
from its union of tonic and diuretic qualities, it is 
eminently useful. 

In sterility, especially when connected with mem- 
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branons menstruation, it is looked upon almost as a 
specific. In those cases where the use of iron is 
pecnliarly indicated it acts well. The amount of 
iron held in solution is not large, but in the action of 
mineral waters upon the animal economy, Dr. W. 
properly remarks, the effects are not proportionate 
to the quantity of any single ingredient. ^^In this 
matter, nature seems to be somewhat Homoeopathic, 
and it may be, that the iron being held in perfect 
solution by means of an excess of carbonic acid, its 
fuU operation is obtained." 

Dr. Woodville remarks, that in some forms of 
nephritic disease the water is highly beneficial, and 
in calculous affections, as we would naturally con- 
clude, from an examination of its analysis, no mineral 
water could promise greater benefit. Observation, 
he remarks, has shown this to be the case in a re* 
markable degree, as many persons, who have been 
once relieved, are in the habit of returning annually 
to the springs to prevent a recurrence of their 
malady. 

In cases of bilious derangement, Dr. W. considers 
that from its stimulating properties, it may often be 
used to advantage, and that, for persons enervated by 
a long residence in warm climates, no mineral water 
can produce happier results. 
20 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RED SWEET,— OR SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRING. 

One mile north of the Sweet Springs, on the road 
leading to the White Sulphur, and just within the 
southern border of Alleghany County, are the Bed 
Sweet Springs. 

This property was originally owned and improved 
by Mr. Philip Rodgers, who for many years kept the 
old Sweet Springs. About the year 1845, it became 
the property of John R. Sampson, Esq., who occupied 
it for several years and still further improved it. It 
is now owned by Mr. C. Bias, formerly of Memphis, 
Tennessee, who occupies it and is devoting a large 
amount of energy to its further improvement. 

This property, embracing about 1700 acres of 
land, affords one of the most productive farms in the 
State — a very great convenience to a spring esta- 
blishment in reference to its supplies. 

The improvements subservient to the springs are 
spacious, well designed and comfortable, and are 
sufficient for the accommodation of from three to 
four hundred persons. Among them, are well de- 
signed and spacious bathing pooh for gentlemen and 
ladies, each affording a douche^ from the use of which 
the bather may often derive most essential benefit. 
(230) 
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With other improvements to be brought into use 
the present year, are ladies' and gentlemen's bathing 
rooms fitted up for receiving hot or warm baths of 
any desired temperature. 

There are two medicinal springs at this establish- 
ment, the one a few paces below the hotel, essentially 
the same, both in quality and temperature, with the 
old Sweet Springs ; indeed, it may be regarded as 
identically the same water. The other, some forty 
rods, perhaps, above the hotel, is in many respects 
like it, but containing a much larger quantity of 
iroUy which, being abundantly deposited in the form 
of a red precipitate, has given it the name of Red 
Spring. 

The water of the Red Spring, which is the cha- 
racteristic water of the place, and most relied upon 
both for drinking and bathing, issues from beneath 
heavy and irregular limestone arches, just at the 
head of a narrow cove formed by a projecting hill on 
one side, and on the other by large masses of porous 
stone, probably deposited there from the Sweet 
Spring water, which once flowed in this direction. 

There are here three fountains, separated by nar- 
row stone partitions, but all running into one common 
sluice. The upper and boldest of these fountains is 
about two degrees colder than the two lower ones, 
and evidently contains less of ferruginous matter. 
The water issuing from all of them, is probably two 
hundred and fifty gallons in a minute. 

The water of the Bed Spring has been twice 
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analyzed, first by Rowelle, and then by Professor 
Bogers. 

According to Rowelle, one quart of this water 
contains — 

Carbonate of lime 4 grains. 

Carbonate of magnesia 8 " 

Carbonate of iron. 2 *< 

Bilex 1 grain. 

Sulphate of magnesia 1 '< 

Muriate of soda } <* 

Iron combined ...1 '< 

Carbonic acid. 

The following is the result of an analysis by Pro- 
fessor Rogers of this water : — 

1st. Solid matter procured by evaporation from 
one hundred cubic inches, weighed after being greatly 
dried at 112°, 40-76. 

A portion of this is combined water. 

2d. Quantity of each solid ingredient estimated as 
perfectly free from water. In one hundred cubic 
inches : — 

Sulphate of lime 14-238 

Sulphate of magnesia 8-107 

Sulphate of soda 1-400 

Carbonate of lime 1-166 

Chloride of sodium 0-087 

Chloride of magnesium.. 0*680 

Chloride of calcium 0-010 

Sesquioxide of iron 0-820 

Organic matter in small quantities. 
Iodine, a mere trace. 
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The iron is no doubt dissolved in the water as a 
carbonate. 

8d. Volume of each of the gases contained in a free 
state, in one hundred cubic inches of the water: — 

Carbonic acid 46*10 cubic inches 

Nitrogen 2-67 " 

Oxygen -20 " 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, a trace, too smaU to be measured. 

4th. Composition of one hundred cubic inches of 
the mixed gases rising in bubbles in the spring : — 

Nitrogen 62-5 

Carbonic acid » 87*6 

The temperature of the Red Spring water, as it 
issues from three diflFerent heads, is from 76° to 79°. 
Frequent examinations of this spring with a ther- 
mometer induce me to believe that its temperature 
is slightly variable, never exceeding, however, one 
or two degrees of variation. 

The analyses of the Red Sweet and Sweet Spring 
waters, by the same chemist, show that they contain 
essentially the same ingredients, but in different pro- 
portions, both the mlU and the ga9e% being more 
abundant in the former. The chief difference in the 
medicinal effect of the two waters is probably owing to 
the larger quantity of iron held in solution by the 
Red Sweet. While the Sweet Spring contains of iron 
0*061 grs. in one hundred cubic inches of its water, 
the Red Sweet in the same amount of water contains 
20* 
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0*820, or about fonr-fifkhs in excess. This goes, so 
far as analysis can be satisfactory, to prove its 
higher tonic power. The iron in this water exists in 
the form of a carbonate, held in solution by carbonic 
acid gas, constituting the mildest, and, at the same 
time, the most efficient preparation of our ferruginous 
waters. 

While the carbonic acid gas in the Red Sweet is 
41'10 grs. against 87'17 in the Sweet, the carbonates 
as a whole largely prevail in the latter. Again, while 
the sulphate of lime is much the largest in the Red 
Sweet, the sulphates of magnesia and soda, both 
aperient in their character, decidedly predominate in 
the Sweet Spring waters. It may be noted that 
iodine^ in small quantity, is found in the Red Sweet, 
and not in the Sweet ; but its quantity is doubtless 
very small, and I am not aware of any peculiar 
effects of the water that can, with certainty, be attri- 
buted to this agent. It may, possibly, exert some 
beneficial influence as a tonic in combination with 
the other ingredients. From a review of the analyses 
of these two interesting waters, as well as from 
observation of their effects on disease, it would not 
be very inaccurate to say, that the Red is the Sweet 
Spring water with a strong iron base. But medical 
men, who should look closely into the peculiarities 
of remedial agents, will find upon careful scrutiny of 
these, that the difference in the amount and combi- 
nation of their materials must modify, to some ex- 
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tent, their therapeutical agency upon the human 
system, and that, according to the practical object 
they wish to eflFect, they should select one or the 
other of them. ^ 

As a general rule, it is fallacious to adopt the 
analysis of a mineral water as a guide in its adminis- 
tration. Although an analysis, as correct as can be 
obtained in the present state of chemical science, is 
an important assistant in understanding the general 
nature of remedial waters, and in aiding in the forma- 
tion of general conclusions in relation to them, still 
actual observation of the peculiar effects of these 
agents is greatly more satisfactory, and far more to 
be relied upon. Mineral waters often produce effects 
upon the animal economy that are not indicated by 
their analyses, and, in some cases, they produce results 
that are directly contra-indicated. But, in reference 
to these particular waters, there seems to be quite a 
concurrence between the indications afforded by their 
analyses and actual observation as to their effects. 

With both of these lights before us, we are forced to 
regard the Red Spring water as being more decidedly 
tonic in its influences upon the system than the water 
of the Sweet Spring, and somewhat more exciting, 
too ; hence, all the cautions, that have been urged in 
reference to the contra-indications of the use of the 
Sweet Spring water, apply even with more force as to 
the use of this. 

From the same lights, we also learn that, as a very 
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gentle aperient, and a mild and somewhat less ez" 
citing tonic, the Sweet Springs have the preference, 
and especially in such cases as do not admit or re- 
quire the use of chalybeates. The diuretic effect is 
about the same from the use of either water. 

These general principles may, to some extent, I 
hope, indicate the class of cases that will be most 
benefited by one or the other of these springs. But 
it must be confessed that the subject is sometimes an 
intricate one, requiring a fuU knowledge of the case, 
with a careful comparative estimate of the powers of 
the two waters, to decide with certainty under the 
use of which the patient will be most benefited. 
There is, however, a large class of cases that will be- 
essentially, if not equally benefited by the use of 
either of these waters. To such cases as require «the 
use of the iron tonics^ the Bed Sweet water is pecu- 
liarly well adapted, and may be prescribed with great 
confidence. 

Both internally, and as a bath, the Bed Sweet 
waters are adapted to numerous diseases. As a 
tonic in cases of nervous debility, or of general pros- 
tration, the result of prior violent disease, they may be 
used with great confidence. In dyspepsia, particularltf 
when connected with gastrodt/nia, and irregular pains 
in the stomach, with want of tone in the alimentary 
canal, they may be advantageously employed. In 
Q-astralgia, or nervous dyspepsia, after the force of 
the disease has been softened down by the use of 
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medicines, or alterative mineral waters, they deserve 
the highest commendation. . 

Cases of chronic diarrhoea have been cured by the 
Red Sweet waters, after other springs, more commonly 
recommended for that disease, have, failed to give 
relief. 

Simple debility of the uterine, and urinary func- 
tions, is very generally benefited by these waters. 
Spermatorrhoea^ and that peculiar nervous prostration 
connected with excessive or improper indulgences, 
are very happily treated by them, where regard is 
had to the state of the system in connection with 
their use. They are profitably prescribed in de- 
bility resulting from exhausting discharges, provided 
such discharges have left no seat of irritation to 
which genersA excitement may cause a rapid afflux 
of fluids with increased sensibility. 

Ladies who are laboring under debility from long 
confinement or nursing, — those whose health has be- 
come impaired from want of exercise in the open air, 
as well as those who have been enervated by leu^. 
corrhcea^ or other exhausting causes, will be greatly 
benefited by using the water and bath. 

In Neuralgic affections, unattended with organic 
lesion or obstruction, this water is used with very 
general success, and rarely fails to ameliorate or cure 
such cases. The writer has great cause to speak 
favorably of this spring in neuralgia, not only from 
its success in a large number of patients for whom 
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he lias advised its use, but especially in his own case. 
In the summer of 1842, he spent several weeks here, 
using the water internally and as a bath, for a sciatic 
neuralffiaj under the painful .effects of which he had 
been entirely prostrated for several months. To 
describe the great and almost instant relief which he 
derived, would demand the language of enthusiasm. 
For more than two months he had been unable to 
turn in his bed, and, during all this time, was under 
an agony of suffering which none but a neuralgic can 
comprehend. 

Before using the water, he underwent a three 
weeks' course of preparation at the White Sulphur, 
which, while it did not relieve the pain, brought his 
general system into a favorable condition for the use 
of tonics. Unable to sit up, he was conveyed lying 
upon a bed in a carriage, to this place, and imme- 
diately entered upon the use of the water. The 
effects were as remarkable as they were prompt and 
happy. In a word, he here found a speedy and 
effectual remedy for this Protean and painful disease, 
after all other remedies had failed. 

In speaking of the waters of the Med Sweet and 
Sweet SpringSj I wish to be understood as alluding 
to the bathsj as well as to the internal use of the 
waters. In a large majority of cases, the bath is, 
doubtless, the most prominent agent in effecting a 
cure. Merely as a bathy there is probably little 
difference in the effects of the two springs. The 
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temperature of the Red Sweet is two or three de- 
grees warmer than the Sweet. This, in some cases, 
might be a diflFerence of importance, and not to be 
overlooked by the physician or the invalid. 

The effects experienced after coming out of these 
baths, provided the patient has not indulged himself 
in them too long, are as remarkable as they are 
agreeable. They differ widely from the effects of an 
ordinary cold bath. There is an elasticity and buoy- 
ancy of body and spirit that makes one feel like 
leaping walls or clearing ditches at a single bound. 
This cannot be from the absorption of any of the 
materials of the water by the cutaneous vessels. 
The few minutes that we remain in the water, espe- 
cially the very short time after the stricture of the 
skin from the first plunge has passed off, forbid 
such an idea. May it not be owing to a stimulant 
impression imparted by the carbonic acid gas to the 
nerves of the skin, and by sympathy extended 
rapidly over the whole body? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOT SPEINGS. 

The Hot Springs are situated in the County of 
Bath, thirty-five miles northeast from the^WTiite Sul- 
phur, and twenty-one west from Millborough Depot. 
Comfortable bathing-houses have been erected for 
the accommodation both of male and female patients. 
In each of these houses suitable arrangements are 
made for taking the sweat or plunge bath, as may be 
desired ; or for receiving the douche when it may be 
required. 

" There are six baths at this place,*' says Dr. Goode, 
"each supplied with water from a separate spring; 
they range in temperature from 100° to 106° of 
heat. The effects of these waters in disease prove 
that they are highly medicated, though they are 
considered by many as simple hot water. They are 
known to contain sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
sulphate of soda and magnesia, a minute portion of 
muriate of iron, carbonic acid gas, nitrogen gas, and 
a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; and, when 
used internally, some of the consequences are such 
(240) 
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as we might expect from our knowledge of their 
constituent parts. 

"These waters, taken internally, are anti-acid, 
mildly aperient, and freely diuretic and diaphoretic. 
But, when used as a general bath, their effects are 
great, and excel all expectation. They equalize an 
unbalanced circulation, and thereby restore the dif- 
ferent important parts of the system when torpid — 
that natural and peculiar sensibility, upon the ex- 
istence of which their capacity to perform their 
several functions, and the beneficial action of all 
remedies, depend. They relax contracted tendons; 
excite the action of absorbent vessels; promote 
glandular secretion; exert a marked and salutary 
influence over the biliary and urinary systems, and 
often relieve, in a short time, excruciating pain, 
caused by palpable and long-standing disease in 
some vital organ." 

These waters are suited only to chronic conditions 
of the system. Dr. James Johnson, of London, after 
enumerating the diseases in which Thermal Waters 
are inadmisnblej adds, "But there is a long cata- 
logue of chronic disorders, to which thermal medi- 
cinal waters^ both internally and externally applied, 
prove extremely useful. Thermal waters act in three 
principal ways on the human machine : 1st, through , 
the medium of sensation, on the nervous system; 
2d, through the agency of their temperature^ on the 
21 
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yascular system ; and 3d, by means of their chemical 
contents, on the secretory and excretory organs. In 
most chronic complaints, and especially in rheuma- 
tism, gout, cutaneous defedations, neuralgia, dys- 
pepsia, glandular swellings, and visceral obstruc- 
tions, there is pain, uneasiness or discomfort of some 
kind, which, indeed, constitutes the chief grievance 
of the individual. It is no unimportant matter to 
soothe those sufferings during the process employed 
for the cure. The warm bath effects this purpose 
in an eminent degree, through its agency on the 
sentient extremities of the nerves distributed over 
the surface of the body. There is an extensive chain 
of sympathies established between the skin and the 
internal viscera, and through the medium of this 
channel, agreeable sensations excited on the exterior, 
are very often communicated to the central organs 
and structures themselves. Even in this way, torpid 
secretions are frequently roused into activity and 
improved in quality, while the secretory apparatus 
itself is relieved from a host of painful feelings.** 

These waters have been analyzed by Professor 
William B. Rogers, formerly of the University of 
Virginia. The saline ingredients in one hundred 
cubic inches of water are — 

Carbonate of lime 7*013 

Carbonate of magnesia 1*324 

Sulphate of lime «. . 1*802 . 
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Sulphate of magnesia 1*530 

Sulphate of soda 1-363 

Choloride of sodium and magnesium, with a trace 

of chloride of calcium 0*105 

Proto-carbonate of iron 0*096 

SiUca 0045 

12*778 

The free gas consists of nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid gas. It also contains a mere trace of 
sulph. hydrogen. 

The heat of the human body, as ascertained* by 
inserting the bulb of a thermometer under the tongue, 
is about 96° — sometimes as high as 98° ; and these 
degrees seem to be the same, with little variation, in 
all parts of the world, neither affected, in the healthy 
body, by the heat of the torrid nor the cold of the 
frigid zones. But this, however, relates only to the 
internal temperature of the body ; the heat of the 
skin is very variable, and, generally, considerably 
below the degree of animal heat. This arises from 
the great cooling process of evaporation, constantly 
going on over the whole surface ; its sensibility to 
all external impressions, and its exposure to the 
atmosphere, which seldom rises so high as 98°, even 
in the highest heats of summer. 

From a view of these causes, we will easily be led 
to perceive why a bath heated to 98° gives a strong 
and decided sense of warmth to the skin; and a sensa- 
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tion of slight wannth, rather than of chilliness, is 
felt, even several degrees below this point. 

Whenever a bath is raised above the degree of 
animal heat, it then becomes a direct stimulus to the 
whole system, rapidly accelerates the pulse, increases 
the force of the circulation, renders the skin red and 
susceptible, and the vessels full and turgid. 

The temperature of the Hot Spring baths, rang- 
ing from 100° to 106°, must be decidedly stimniantj 
and the more or less so according to the particular 
bath employed. It is probably to their stimulant 
power that we are mainly indebted for their curative 
virtue. The soothing and tranquilizing effects, which 
often follow their use, are the result of their sanative 
influence in bringing the organism into a normal 
condition. 

Hot baths are potent and positive agents. When 
applied to the human body they are never negative 
in their influences, but will do either much good or 
much harm, according to the judgment and skill with 
which they are employed. 

Their stimulant influences forbid their use in all 
acute diseases, and they are contra-indicated in such 
chronic cases as are attended with high vascular ex- 
citement, or exalted nervous susceptibility. There 
are, nevertheless, a large number of chronic diseases 
in which hot bathing constitutes the most rational 
and the chief reliance of the invalid. But these 
potent agents should never be prescribed merely for 
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the name of a disease, however carefully its nomen- 
clature has been selected. The precise existing state 
of the system^ whatever may be the pathology of the 
disease, ought always to be carefully looked to before 
a course of hot bathing is directed. 

These baths are found eminently useful in most 
cases of chronic rheumatism^ and in the various forms 
of gout. In local paralysis^ occasioned by the use of 
any of the mineral poisons, or in metastasis of gout, 
rheumatism, or other diseases, these baths may be 
used with good effect. Chronic bronchitis^ especially 
if connected with a gouty diathesis ; deafness^ con- 
nected with defective or vitiated secretions of the 
membrane of the ear ; old sprains^ or other painful 
injuries of the joints, are often much benefited by 
the use of the baths. 

Diseases of the Uterine System^ such as amenor- 
rhoea, painful dysmenorrhoea, etc., are often greatly 
relieved here. 

In some of the more obstinate forms of biliary de- 
rangements these baths are used with happy effects ; 
particularly the hot douche^ when applied over the 
region of the liver to relieve the torpor of that organ. 

There has already been so much written on the 
medical applicability of thermal waters^ that I have 
not thought it necessary here to do more than to lay 
down a few general principles to guide the invalid in 
their use, and to allude to some particular diseases, 
21* 
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for the cure of which the Hot Springs are known to 
be well adapted. 

The caose of the high temperature of thermal 
springs has long been a matter of carious specula- 
tion. Some have attributed it to the agency of 
electricity ; but this must be regarded in the light 
of ah ingenious speculation, rather than the result 
of observation and facts. It is very common now 
to regard phenomena as the result of electrical in- 
fluences, principally, perhaps, because we know the 
agent to be very potent and pervading, but partly 
because of our ignorance of the general laws by 
which electricity is governed. But whatever the 
facts may be, there seems to be no proof approxi- 
mating to a reasonable probability, that electricity 
is in any way concerned in producing the high 
temperature of thermal waters. 

Another theory, and one which elicits the largest 
amount of credence, perhaps, from scientific men, 
alleges, that '^ the heat of thermal springs is owing to 
the central heat of the globe, and that it increases 
in proportion to the depth from which they proceed.'* 
The philosopher Laplace embraced this theory, and 
it is, I believe, held by most geologists. It is 
urged,* and, to some extent, is well maintained, that 
the ^' temperature of the earth increases, as we de- 

* See Professor Danbeny's essay, in the Sixth Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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scend into it, about one degree for every hundred 
feet; and if the increase continues in this proportion, 
we should arrive at boiling water at the depth of 
less than three miles."' In proof of this fact, the 
regular increase of temperature, as workmen have 
descended into the earth in boring the artuian well 
at Paris, now eighteen hundred feet deep, and throw- 
ing out, by a subterranean power, an immense volume 
of warm water, might be cited. But what are we to 
do with the apparently refuting fetct exhibited in the 
salt wells at Kanawha in our own State ? Several 
of these wells have been bored to the depth of 
sixteen or seventeen hundred feet^ and, at we are 
informed, without any appreciable increaae of tem- 
perature. 

Other theorists suppose that thermal springs owe 
their temperature to circumscribed volcanoes, and 
that such springs are a sort of safety-valve to thofie 
subterraneous conflagrations. It is well known that 
an earthquake, or an eruption of a volcano, htm often 
produced a change in the temperature of thertnal 
springs that were even at some distance from tlni 
place where these phenomena occurred* 

There is still another theory, ^^ that nn]f\f(mtin that 
the heat of these springs is proAtwM by oirrtah pro^ 
cesses going on in the interior of the i;arth, an4 ilist 
these processes are attended with an ahmrrpiUiu of 
oxygen and a consequent extrication of mhtrUu** In 
the absence of any positive knowMf(e on tliA mih- 
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ject, this theory would seem to be sustained by as 
much probability as any of the others that have 
been alluded to. But this is a subject that falls 
strictly within the province of geology; and the zeal 
and success with which that science is now being 
prosecuted, afford us reasonable grounds to look 
to. its votaries for some elucidation of this curious 
topic. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WARM SPRXNGS. 

The Warm Springs are situated in a narrow vale, 
at the western base of the Warm Spring Mountain, 
in the County of Bath, fifty miles west of Staunton, 
and five miles northeast from the Hot Springs. They 
are among the oldest of our watering places, having 
been resorted to on account of their medicinal vir- 
tues for more than eighty years. The property 
was patented by Governor Fauquier to the Lewis 
family, in 1760. For many years it was owned by 
the late Dr. John Brockenbrough, of Richmond, who 
devised it to his two interesting grand-daughters, also 
the grand-daughters of the distinguished Dr. Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia. 

Several of our medicinal fountains claim to have 
been known and appreciated by the aborigines of 
the country. In reference to this particular one, 
there are many tales related by that venerable clftss, 
the oldest inhabitantSj of the discovery and use of 
its waters by the Indians. 

It is a matter of sober history, that very soon 
after the discovery of the Warm Springs by civilized 

(249) 
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man, they became celebrated for their curative quali- 
ties, in various diseases, as well as for the mere 
luxury of bathing ; and that they were frequented, 
at much labor and fatigue, by great multitudes, before 
any other (save the Sweet Springs) of the valuable 
watering places in Virginia were known. 

The waters of the Warm Springs have been ana- 
lyzed by two distinguished chemists, and with such 
discrepancy in results as to afford indubitable evi- 
dence that an analysis is not to be implicitly relied 
on in the administration of mineral waters. 

The following is the analysis made by Professor 
Wm. B. Rogers: — 

" The large bath is an octagon thirty-eight feet in 
diameter ; its area is 1163 '77 feet. The ordinary depth 
being five feet, (it can be increased to six,) the cubic 
capacity is 5818-86 feet, or 43,533-32 gallons ; not- 
withstanding the leahsy this quantity of water will 
flow into the reservoir in one hour. The average 
temperature of the bath is 98° Fah. The gas which 
rises in the bath consists of nitrogen, with minute 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid. 

" Besides this gas, each gallon of water contains 
4-5 cubic inches of gas, consisting of — 

Nitrogen 3-25 cubic inches. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 026 " 

Carbonic acid 1-00 " 
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" The saline contents of one gallon of the water 
are as follows : — 

Muriate of lime 3-968 

Sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom salts,) 9*984 

Carbonate of lime 4-288 

Sulphate of lime 6-466 

And a trace of soda 0-000 

23-706 

The following is the analysis of the Warm Spring 
water by Mr. Hayes, of Roxbury, Massachusetts :* 

"In physical characters, this water resembles 
ordinary chalybeate waters. Recently drawn, it is 
clear, colorless, and in some degree sparkling, when 
agitated. Its taste is styptic or ferrnginous, leaving 
the impression of a large amount of mineral matter 
being present. Agitated in the atmosphere, it be- 
comes turbid, and deposits in filaments an ochry 
matter, consisting of oxide of iron and organic 
matter. 

"The dissolved gaseous matter is carbonic acid, 
with nitrogen ; no oxygen is present. By heat it is 
rapidly changed, the deposit of ochry matter in- 
creasing in density, while gas is disengaged. 

"A standard gallon of this water, weighed at 60° 
Fahrenheit, afforded the following proximate con- 
stituents : — 

* Mineral Springs of Virginia. 
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IstbaBM: Solphurio aoicL ^.m,.„., » ^^.^ 9448 grains. 

Carbonic acid 9-210 

Silicic acid 0-990 

Organic acid..................^.................... 1-525 

2d bases: Potash..., ...„.«..«,...•. ^^^^^^^^ 0-741 

Ammonia. . . .......................................... -1 10 

XiimC..M.«..M..*.M.».*...«MM..M..MM..M..M.».«.« O'VUD 

Magnesia. ............................................ 0*444 

Protoxide of iron..........................««., 0-978 

Alumina 0-290 



82-682 grains. 

" The change produced in* this water by exposure 
to the air, or by heating it, indicates that the pro- 
toxide of iron exists in the water, united with organic 
acid. When silver salts are mixed with the freshly 
drawn water, the decomposition which follows is not 
attended by the coloration which humic and apocrenic 
acids produce. The deposition, too, is largely mixed 
with oxide of iron. These, with other considerations, 
induce me to state that the protoxide of iron is united 
with crenic acid. In the further apportioning of the 
bases, by which we theoretically make up the salts 
supposed to exist formed in this water, the magnesia 
and alumina are combined with hydrous silicic acid, 
to form a compound soluble in carbonic acid and 
water. The remaining bases, then, constitute salts, 
which, through the influence of chemical affinities, 
are — 
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Sulphate of potash^..^..^^^..^..^...^...^^ 1-871 graiiu. 

Sulphate of amnioiiia^^«.«...^M....^.^M^M^^^ 0'869 '* 

Sulphate of lime 14'681 " 

Carbonate of limeU^^ « 6-220 ** 

Crenate of iron..« « « 2-498 " 

Silicate of magnesia and alumina........^^.. 1-724 '' 

Carbonic acid ..« — 6-919 •• 

82-682 grains. 

^^ In the preliminary examination of this water, it 
was deemed remarkable that so small a weight of 
iron salt should impart so sensibly a chalybeate taste 
to so large a volume of water. Neither the carbonate 
nor sulphate of iron has this effect, and the only 
explanation is that alluded to above : the existence 
of a crenate dissolved in carbonic acid so as to form 
an acidulous water. This compound with the lime 
salts may be considered as the active medicinal parts 
of the water." 

The virtues of this water are probably owing to 
its temperature, rather than to any medicinal agents 
combmed with it. The supply of water is very 
abundant — estimated at six thousand gallons a 
minute. For the gentlemen's bath, it is received 
into a room thirty-eight feet in diameter, and may 
be raised to the depth of six feet. After it has been 
used, the water is drawn off and the bath fiUs again 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. The ladies' bath is 
comfortably •furnished, and when required the water 
may be raised to the depth of five feet. Adjoining 

22- 
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the gentlemen's bath, a room has been constructed 
for a cold plunge bath, which is plentifully supplied 
with common spring water, piped from the neighbor- 
ing hills, of a temperature of from 60° to 65°. 

The common practice in the use of the Warm 
Spring bath is, to bathe twice a day, and remain in 
the water from twelve to twenty minutes eafch time. 
In some cases, especially when the bath is used for 
cutaneous diseases, the patient may profitably remain 
in for a much longer period, even from half an hour 
to one hour. As a general rule, and especially for 
delicate persons, active exercise should be avoided 
while in the bath, and always, on coming out, the 
bather should be well rubbed over the whole body 
with a coarse cloth. 

The best times for bathing are, in the morning 
before breakfast, and on an empty stomach an hour 
before dinner. Where perspiration is required, the 
bath should be taken in the evening, the patient 
retiring, to bed immediately after. 

The diseases for which these baths have been pro- 
fitably employed are numerous; among them are 
atonic gout, chronic rheumatism, indolent swellings 
of the joints or lymphatic glands, paralysis, obstruc- 
tions of the liver and spleen, old syphilitic and syphi- 
loid diseases, chronic cutaneous diseases, nephritic 
and calculous disorders, amenorrhoea and dysmenor- 
rhoea. Occasionally chronic diarrhoea is relieved. 
The same may be said of neuralgia; but, most gene- 
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rally, we find baths of somewhat lower temperature 
more beneficial in this disease. In connection with 
the internal use of the alum waters, these baths will 
be found very serviceable in the various and distress- 
ing forms of scrofula. In painful afiections of the 
limbs, following a mercurial course, these baths are 
efficacious, and the more so if employed in connection 
with the internal use of the sulphur waters. 

Some precautions should be observed in entering 
upon the use of these baths, even by those to whose 
diseases they may be well adapted. The bowels 
should be open, or in a solvent condition ; the state 
of the tongue should indicate a good condition of the 
stomach; the patient should be free from febrile 
excitement, and from the weariness and exhaustion 
generally the result of traveling in the public con- 
veyances, in hot weather. Many commit a great 
error, and occasionally make themselves quite ill, by 
imprudently plunging into the bath immediately after 
arriving at the springs, and before they have in any 
degree become relieved from the fatigue and excita- 
tion of the travel necJessary to reach them. From 
such an imprudent course, the bather has little ra- 
tional grounds to hope for benefit, and is fortunate 
if he escape without injury. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HEALING SPRINGS. 

This medicinal fountain is in Bath County, Vir- 
ginia, and is one of the thermal springs that give 
name to that county, and for which the chain of 
valleys, that lie at the western base of the Warm 
Spring Mountain, is so remarkable. The most south- 
em of the group is the " Falling Spring Valley," 
which embosoms the water under notice.* 

Situated in the midst of a confined but fruitful 
valley, and surrounded by wild and romantic scenery, 
the Healing Springs aflFord a sequestered retreat for 
the invalid, and a pleasing resort for thode who seek 
respite from the cares of business, or desire the re- 
freshing influences of mountain scenery and climate. 

This water, and something of its curative powers, 
were known at an early day; but owing to the want 
of means, and the existence of a bitter feud between 
the parties to whom it belonged, no improvement 
whatever was made ; yet such has been its reputa- 

* "A Notice of the Healing Springs of Bath County, 
Virginia, by William N. Patton, M.D." 
(256) 
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tion, that every year a greater or less number of 
visitors, composed chiefly of extreme cases that had 
failed to be relieved elsewhere, or were too ill or too 
poor to go abroad, have resorted to it. Of late 
years, since it has become more the practice, in ob- 
stinate and long-standing complaints, to seek relief 
by the use of mineral waters, this spring has been 
steadily advancing in ^reputation, and, without im- 
provements or other advantages, has now forced 
itself into public notice, and created a demand for 
extensive accommodations. 

While a number of cases are reported to have been 
successfully submitted to the use of this water, no 
record of the character of such cases, nor history of 
their course and termination, has been made ; nor 
do we know of any attempt to define the character 
of the water, to determine its mode of action, nor to 
designate the diseases which it is known to control. 

To determine these points, a variety and number 
of facts have been gleaned from reliable sources, and 
furnish the data upon which the following conclusions 
are based. 

Enough is known of the medicinal efiects of this 
water to enable us to enrol it upon the list of known 
curative means, and to welcome it to a place among 
the medicinal fountains, for which this region is al- 
ready so distinguished. 

The Healing Springs comprise three separate 
springs. Two of these are quite near each other, 
22* 
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and the third at a distance of perhaps two hundred 
yards, in the same ravine. These springs are beauti- 
folly bright and crystalline ; and the ever-bursting 
bubbles of gas, that escape with the water and float 
in myriads of vesicles upon its surface, impart to it 
a peculiar sparkling appearance. 

The temperature of these springs is uniformly 84^ 
Fah., nor are they subject to any variation of quan- 
tity or quality. Singly, they afford a considerable 
volume of water, and, together, would form quite a 
bold fountain. Each, it is thought by some, pos- 
sesses properties and virtues peculiar to itself, and 
hence they have received distinctive titles ; but, as 
the same sensible properties are common to them, 
perhaps no essential difference will be found in their 
qualities. The waters have not been analyzed. Lime 
and sandstone are the prevailing formations, and 
black slate, containing bisulphuret of iron, and other 
traces of minerals, are met with about the springs. 
From the superficial formations, however, it would 
hardly be legitimate to infer the character of this 
water, as it most probably has a very remote source, 
and derives chiefly its mineral elements from strata 
in the depths of the earth. The deposit along the 
stream is much more worthy of trust, and would 
seem to indicate the presence of lime, alumina, iron, 
and other salts ; but, in the absence of any analysis, 
we forbear to determine, with even an approximation 
to certainty, the chemical character of the water. 
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A species of algcB springs up luxnriantly in these 
waters. It is of a dark-green color, and exceedingly 
delicate and beautifbl in its structure. Its chemical 
nature has not been defined, though its therapeutical 
efiects have been tested. Whether it acts by virtue 
of some inherent property of its own, or in conse- 
quence of principles imbibed from the water, or 
simply upon the principle of a poultice, or by com- 
bining all these, we will not attempt to decide. 
Charged with saline and gaseous matter, the baths 
at these springs are exceedingly buoyant and grate- 
ful, and perhaps unsurpassed for the delightful and 
refreshing sensation they communicate to the system. 
For drinking purposes, the water is too warm to be 
palatable at first, but its cordial effects upon the 
stomach soon make it an agreeable beverage. The 
water, when drunk, acts in three principal ways upon 
the system, to wit : upon the kidney 8^ the bowels^ 
and skin; and perhaps the relative affinity for each 
particular organ is correctly indicated by the order 
of their enumeration. The du-ection to either viscus, 
is influenced somewhat by the condition of the sys- 
tem and by the manner of using the water. While it is 
capable of being directed to either organ specifically, 
it may be so employed as to exert a quiet and less 
marked, but not less salutary, effect over the whole 
at once. Its simultaneous action upon three great 
emunctories of the body, with its capacity to be di- 
rected specifically to either, constitutes this water a 
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safe and gentle, but at the same time a certain and 
efficient, depurating agent of the human body. 

Acting upon the whole of the external surface, 
with its countless pores and innumerable sebaceous 
glands — stimulating to new action the entire track 
of the alimentary canal, with its numerous and im- 
portant organs — and urging the kidneys to throw off 
the multiform materials designed to be separated 
from the circulating fluids, and producing, when re- 
tained or imperfectly eliminated, such dangerous dis- 
turbance to the constitution- — it is not wonderful that 
the water should exercise control over diseased ac- 
tion, and prove a remedy for a wide range of human 
maladies. 

The water is light, and does not oppress the 
stomach, however freely it is drunk. It is a ready 
promoter of digestion; and it is a common remark 
of those under its use, that they can eat with im- 
punity what would otherwise be intolerable. 

Bathing, both general and topical, is a valusrible 
and important mode of employing the water, and 
should not be neglected when demanded by the cir- 
cumstances of a given case. 

The water of the Healing Springs, so far as it is 
capable of classification, may be regarded, in its 
general action upon the system, sls alterative and 
tonic, both directly and indirectly; but inasmuch as 
it is an agent 8ui generis in its character, we doubt 

the correctness of limiting its action by restriotive 
definitions. 
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The first employment of these springs, and their 
earliest manifestation of cnratiye powers, was in tZZ- 
conditioned tUcers and intractable affections of the 
»kin; and hence the significant name they bear. 
In these diseases, as classes, often as annoying and 
unsightly as they are painful and intractable, this 
agent enjoys a high popular reputation. » 

In some cases of inveterate tjlcbrs, the water 
promises, by a painless process, to achieve what the 
surgeon's knife had been powerless to efiiBct, or the 
more dreaded cautery had failed to accomplish. In 
cutaneotM diseases, so frequently persisting for years, 
it is not less remarkable for its benign efiects. In 
many of the graver forms of skin diseases, as well as 
in those of milder character, good results may be 
expected from its employment. 

It is worthy of remark, that the grave conse- 
quences that sometimes result from healing long- 
standing ulcers and diseases of the skin by the ordi- 
nary methods, are less to be apprehended in the 
cases of cure by this water. 

Scrofula is believed to be amenable to this agent. 
Recently, several cures of this malady are reported 
to have occurred under its use. 

In chronic ophthalmic affections, whether depend- 
ent upon a scorbutic habit or other dyscrasy of the 
body, and in degenerate and morbid conditions of 
the eye, resulting from neglected or improper treat- 
ment, gratifying results may be anticipated from the 
judicious use of these springs. 
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Here, as in all the varieties of ulcers and local in- 
flammations treated by this water, a new agent may 
be employed; it is the topical -application of the 
moss that grows luxuriantly in the baths and streams 
that flow from them. This has a peculiar effect. 
When applied to a diseased surface, it becomes pain- 
ful, sometimes exceedingly so, and yet, upon inspec- 
tion of the part, its redness has been dispelled, and 
a new and more healthy action established. When 
the application has been long continued, the surface 
becomes blanched and corrugated. 

In subacute rheumatism these waters have ac- 
quired considerable reputation. For the relief of 
the sufiering, and to correct the morbid condition 
upon which it depends, they may often be employed, 
both externally and internally, with much benefit. 

The temperature of the water is not so high as to 
stimulate this form into the acute^ nor so low as to 
endanger the patient by sudden metastasis; while 
both effects are guarded against by its diuretic ac- 
tion, and its tendency to the bowels and skin. In 
the present instance, as in other cases, where it is 
desirable to give the water a decided direction to 
the bowels or skin, appropriate adjuvants should be 
employed. 

In Neuralgia^ a congener of the disease just con- 
sidered, the water is frequently found to be remedial, 
and, from its alleviation of the thrilling, piercing pain 
attendant upon this affection, one of the springs 
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received, long since, the homely but expressive title 
of "Toothache Spring." It is to those cases, de- 
pendent upon general derangment of the system — 
resulting from a residence in unhealthy districts of 
country, or those that have their origin in nervous 
irritability, or spring from a gouty or rheumatic 
diathesis — ^that the water is adapted. 

Byipepiia^ that inveterate scourge of the seden- 
tary and thoughtful, which so often mocks all ra- 
tional as well as foolish means that are invoked for 
its relief, not unfrequently finds an antidote in these 
waters. 

For chronic thrush or apthce, the Healing Springs 
have been employed with success, after a fruitless 
but persevering use of other means. 

I have occasionally sent patients, sufiering under 
chronic affections of the lining coat of the bowels^ to 
this water, with good eflFect. 

Lev^orrhoea^ and other kindred disorders of the 
female, when independent of malignant action, or 
actual displacement of organs, will often yield to 
the free internal and external use of the waters. 

Some of the diseases of the urinary organs are 
favorably controlled by these waters; among which 
may be enumerated chronic irritation^ with mucous 
discharges from the bladder. I have had occasion 
to be pleased with their effects in several such cases. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS. 

Thesb springs are siuuated in the northern part 
of the County of Rockbridge, on the main turnpike 
road leading from the town of Lexington to the 
Warm Springs, seventeen miles from the former and 
about twenty-one from the latter. They were origi- 
nally the property of the Campbell family, by whom 
the land on which they are situated was located about 
sixty years ago. 

The existence of an alum spring at this place was 
known at the time of the entry of the land, and its 
peculiarities soon led the people of the neighborhood 
to test its virtues, first as an external, and then as an 
internal, remedy, especially for diseases of the skin. 
The success of these experiments established a local 
reputation for the water to such an extent, that the 
proprietor of the springs found it to his interest to 
open a house of entertainment for the accommodation 
of those who might desire to use them. 

But the isolated character of the place, the limited 
accommodations, and especially the fact that it was 
(264) 
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then out of the great "Spring circle," and withal 
inconvenient to approach, prevented for several years 
any large visitation to the place. But the reputation 
of the water, resulting from actual experience in its 
use, continued to increase and extend, until the 
public demand for accommodation forced an enter- 
prise into the economy of the establishment that has 
resulted in the erection of appropriate buildings 
sufficient for the accommodation of six or eight 
hundred visitors, and in greatly improving and 
beautifying the grounds adjacent to the springs. 
Still the increasing reputation of the waters, and a 
consequent increasing patronage, so urgently demand 
further accommodations that the proprietors are now 
actively engaged in the erection of new buildings to 
be finished by the next season, and which will still 
further increase their capacity to accommodate. 

The property is now owned by Messrs. Frazier & 
Randolph, whose industry and enterprise give ample 
guarantee that the extent of their accommodations 
will hereafter be commensurate with the public de- 
mands. 

Small reservoirs cut in the rock receive the alum 
water as it percolates through a heavy cliflF of slate- 
stone. There are five of these reservoirs or springs, 
all differing slightly from each other, and also differ- 
ing from themselves at different times, being stronger, 
and the water also more abundant, in rainy weather. 

At the base of the same hill from which the alum 
23 
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water issues, and a few hundred yards above, is a 
good Chalybeate Spring^ which in many cases may 
be nsed either alone or in connection with the alum 
water, to great advantage. 

These waters were analyzed by Prof. Aug. A. 
Hayes, of Boston, in 1852, with the following results : 

Description and Analysis of three Samples of Mock- 
bridge Alum Water from Virginia. 

" The samples presented perfectly clear, colorless, 
and odorless water; the taste was very stringent, 
with the more lasting impression produced by iron 
salts. In closed vessels the water may be heated 
without becoming turbid, but boiling causes ochry 
matter to fall. In the composition of Rockbridge 
waters much more of the salts of alumina is found 
than in the Bath Alum water. 

Hockbridgej No. 1. 

A standard gallon at 60° F. contains — 

Of bases: Sodium and soda 0*250 

Potash ^.traces. 

Ammonia 0*471 

Lime 0*694 

Magnesia 0*868 

Alumina. 4*420 

Protoxide of iron 1*748 

Of acids: Sulphuric acid. 82*626 

Carbonic " 2*628 

Organic " 0*980 

SiUoio " 2-460 

Chlorine " 0*267 
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The changes which take place in these waters by 
boiling, the action of sulphjdric acid and salts of 
silver, indicate that these proximate constituents are 
combined to form the following salts : — 

Sulphate of lime 1.439 

Sulphate of magnesia 1-081 

, Protoxide of iron 8-688 

Alumina - 14-764 

Chloride of sodium 0-428 

Silicate of soda 2-544 

Grenate of ammonia 1-401 

Free sulphuric acid 18-789 

" carbonic acid 2'623 

46-74? 
Pure water 58825-258 

58372-000 
Sample of RocTcbridge Alum, No. 2. 

One gallon of this sample measured at 60° P. 
contains the following substances : — 

As bases: Potash 0-954 

Sodium 0-401 

Ammonia 0-800 

Lime 1-846 

Magnesia .'. , 0-600 

Protoxide of iron 2-804 

Alumina 5-860 

As acids : Sulphuric acid r 84-219 

Carbonic •* *. 7-856 

Crenic " 0-400 

SiUcic " 2-840 

Chlorine " 0-607 
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The acids unite to the bases, forming salts of the 
follo¥ring weights : — 

Sulphate of potash 1*765 

" lime 8'263 

*< magnesia 1-768 

Protoxide of iron ....; ^ 4*863 

• Alumina ^. 17-906 

Crenate of ammonia 0-700 

Chloride of sodium 1*008 

SiUcic acid ^ 2-840 

Free sulphuric acid 15*224 

Carbonic acid 7*356 

56*687 
Pure water « 58315*318 

58372-000 



Sample of Rochbridge Alum, No. 4. 

One gallon of this sample afforded — 

As bases: Potash traces. 

Sodium 0*173 

Ammonia 0*360 

Lime - 1*346 

Magnesia 1*503 

Protoxide of iron 2*223 

Alumina „ 7*210 

Organic matter 1*020 

Of acids; Sulphuric acid ^...29*686 

Carbonic ** ~ 4*203 

Chlorine " 0*266 

SiUcic « 1-710 

Crenic « ^ 860 
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Those substances combined as salts give the fol- 
lowing constituents : — 

Chloride of sodium 0*489 

Sulphate of lime 8*261 

Sulphate of magnesia 4*418 

Protoxide of iron ^ 4*693 

Alumina „. 24*086 * 

Crenate of ammonia ^ 1*220 

Free sulphuric aoid 6*611 

" carbonic " 4*208 

" silicic " 1-710 

Organic matter 1*020 

60*660 
68821*440 

68872*000 

In comparing these samples with those of the 
Bath Alum Springs, it will be seen that they are 
more highly acid in composition, and contain besides 
more of the tri-sulphate of alumina in a given volume. 
This salt gives character and activity to these waters, 
and renders them subjects of great interest when 
used as remedial agents. 

Of the waters hitherto described, those from the 
Oak Orchard Acid Mineral Springs of Alabama, 
Genesee County, New York, approach most nearly 
to this composition. 

The resrdts of an analysis by Dr. James R. Chil- 
ton, of Spring No. 1, are given for comparison : — 
23* 
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Spring No. 1. 

One gallon contains, of — 

Free sulphurio acid 82*96 

Sulphate of lime - 89-60 

• Protoxide of iron 14-82 

Alumina 9-68 

Magnesia 8-28 

Silica 1-04 

Organio matter. 8*28 

169*16 

Containing nearly three times the weight of solid 
matter in the gallon, this water does not afford more 
than half the amount of tri-sulphate of alumina which 
is found in the average of the Rockbridge Alum 
Springs. 

The supposed presence of arsenious acid, and the 
expectation that more active bodies than those named 
would be found, led to a careful examination of the 
black, decomposed shale from which the Bath Alum 
water takes its rise. The shale gave sulphates of 
iron, lime, and alumina to pure water, and contained 
an abundance of iron pyrites. When two pounds of 
the clay were decomposed, the resulting fluid con- 
tained no arsenious acid or copper. The earthy part 
afforded a trace merely of the phosphate of lime. 
. The same negative results followed an analysis of 
the dry mass from four gallons of the mixed waters. 
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The general conclnsions following from the results 
of these analyses are, that the Bath Alum Springs, 
containing more ferruginous salts, and having the 
sulphuric acid more equally neutralized, approach 
more 'nearly in composition to chalybeate waters. 
While the proportions of the salts to the pure water 
Qiay vary, the relation in kind will be preserved. 

The Rockbridge Alum waters, on the other hand, 
have their iron salts almost masked in their action 
by the predominance of free sulphuric acid and tri- 
sulphate of alumina. In these, too, we may expect 
the same general relation of kind to prevail, although 
more or less of the salts is present in the water. 
Both contain a portion of iron oxide, imited to or- 
ganic compounds, which, independently of the other 
salts and acids, would constitute them chalybeate 
waters. In their origin they are quite pure surface 
watery, which, percolating through strata undergoing 
decomposition, take from them their soluble mineral 
and organic matters." 

Such is the analysis of this interesting mineral 
water, by the same distinguished chemist that ana- 
lyzed the waters of the Bath Alum Springs. 

The analyses of these two waters, so essentially 
resembling each other, are laid before the public in 
this volume, and by comparing them, an opportunity 
is afforded the medical man of hypothetically deter- 
mining the character of each, and to see at one view 
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in what they agree, and in what they differ from 
each other; and hence, so far as analysis can settle 
the question, to determine their relative powers and 
medicinal applicability. Candor will have to admit, 
however, that it is not analysis alone, nor principally, 
that can satisfactorily determine the therapeutical 
character or medicinal adaptations of mineral waters. 
Dr. Huntt, in his pamphlet on the Red Sulphur, 
in alluding to Professor Bogers's analysis of that 
spring, observes that "it certainly does not satis- 
factorily account for the wonderful effects of the 
water." The same remark may be made in refer- 
ence to the analysis of all our mineral waters, in 
connection with the well known and peculiar opera- 
tions of those waters, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the simple chalybeates; and this, it is fair to, pre- 
sume, will continue to be true of any analysis that 
can be made in the present state of chemical science. 
It is well known to every one at all acquainted with 
chemical science, that compounds of a very dissimilar 
character are produced by the combination of the 
same elements in different proportions, producing 
substances, in some instances, of far greater activity 
than any of the articles of which they are com- 
posed. There is, perhaps, no better illustration of 
this than that offered by the union of oxygen and 
nitrogen^ producing, when combined in one propor- 
tion, atmospheric air, nitrous oxide in another, and 
nitric acid in a third. Nor are we sure that the 
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chemist is able to detect all the ingredients which 
mineral waters contain. The very teats which reveal 
some of them to us, may have the power of destroy- 
ing others, and these, too, may be those in which the 
medicinal properties reside. The remedial proper- 
ties, then, of mineral waters cannot be determined 
with any certainty by analysisj however nicely con- 
ducted, but must be ascertained by experience. One 
dozen well ^'watched" cases, under the use of a mi- 
neral water, will do more to determine the medical 
powers and applicability of such water than any 
analysis that can be made by the ablest chemist. 

An analysis of a mineral water satisfies curiosity 
as to the materials the water is supposed to contain, 
while it enables the medical man to form some gene- 
ral conclusions as to the most prominent character- 
istics of the water as a remedial agent. Thus far, 
they are valuable, but singly and alone, without the 
aid of observation and experience, they never can 
be safely relied upon to guide in the administration 
of a remedial water in individual cases. 

This position finds a pertinent illustration in the 
Rockbridge Alum water. Who would not say, look- 
ing at the analysis of this water alone, that its opera- 
tion would be that of an astringent upon the system? 
while the fact is, that it purges seven out of ten that 
use it. Again, who would have judged, from a mere 
analysis of the water, that it was calculated to re- 
move a great reproach from the healing art, by con- 
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stitnting a reliable remedy for scrofofa, a disease 
hitherto so entirely unmanageable? Yet, experience 
has established this fact beyond controversy. 

Alum waters are of very recent introduction as 
remedial agents, and close practical observation is 
yet a desideratum as to their peculiar therapeutical 
agency and most appropriate medicinal applicability. 
These waters certainly possess unequivocal curative 
powers, and although their reputation is now high, 
they are destined to advance still further in public 
confidence. Experience has fully shown that they 
are very efficaciously used in many diseases of the 
skin and glandular system ; and that in scrofulous 
affections they offer new hopes to the afflicted. 

But the name J.Zttm,* applied to this spring, 
while it is intended to conform to the general spring 
nomenclature of calling springs after some one of 
their leading ingredients, is, medically considered, a 
misnomer, and conveys the erroneous idea that its 
virtues are owing to the alum it holds in solution. 

Chemically considered, it is an aluminous sul- 
phated chalybeate^ containing, as will be seen from 
its analysis, many of the best materials that are 
found in the most valued mineral waters in Europe, 
or this country. The protoxide of iron, sodium, 
potash, lime, magnesia, and ammonia, together with 
sulphuric, carbonic, crenic, chloric and silicic acids, 

* See chapter L 
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• 

exist in the water in common with alum. Some of 
these ingredients are found in the most distinguished 
of the English and German waters, particularly in 
those of Tunbridge, Harrogate, Leamington, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; as well as in the waters of the 
famous Spa, in Oarthe; in those of Passy, and in 
the celebrated springs of Bagneres, in Garonne, all 
of which have acquired a world-wide celebrity, for 
the cure of many diseases for which the Rockbridge 
Alum has been successfully prescribed. 

The fact should always be borne in mind, by those 
who are investigating mineral waters, that it is rather 
to the compound^ than to any single ingredient of a 
mineral water, that we are to look for its medicinal 
efficiency, and the scope of its applicability. That 
alum is an important ingredient in the compound of 
this water, I do not mean to question, but that it is 
so transcendently important as to give name to the 
spring, is very questionable. It is said that a rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet, and so will 
this aluminous sulphated chalybeate be just as ef- 
ficacious under the appellation of Alum. But the real 
objection to the misnomer lies behind this, and exists 
in the fact, that it is calculated to mislead the un- 
initiated, in the absence of analysis, or careful in- 
quiry. Indeed, I have reason to know that persons 
have not unfrequently been disinclined to visit the 
Alum^ influenced by the name alone, and under the 
impression that the water, as its name imports, would 
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aot as an astringent, and therefore be hurtful to 
them. How great is the error of such an opinion, 
every one who has been much at the springs is 
aware ; for, so far from being astringent, the Rock- 
bridge Alum will gently purge two-thirds of the cases 
submitted to its use. 

But whether the name be, or be not, the best that 
could have been adopted, it is now a fixture, esta- 
blished by many years usage, and is not likely to be 
changed ; and my only object in calling attention to 
the subject is to enter a caution against persons 
being misled as to the character of the water from 
the mere name of the spring. 

These waters have been rapidly increasing in tiie 
public favor and confidence since they first became a 
resort for valetudinarians. They possess rare, but 
well-established medicinal virtues, and as their the- 
rapeutical applicability shall be more closely and 
distinctly defined, they must still further advance in 
popular and professional confidence. 

The immediate effects of these waters, under their 
full and kindly influences upon^he system, are those 
of a febrifuge tonic ; resembling the action of some 
of our best vegetable medicines of that class; but 
superior to them, from their specific tendency to the 
bowels and kidneys. 

By their diffusible astringent and tonic powers, 
they resolve the congestions of engorged viscera, and 
remove subacute inflammations; thus releasing and 
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giving activity to the fluids, they fill up the super- 
ficial capillaries and veins, and give a full, slow 
pulse, with a warm surface, and soft skin. 

They purge mildly, perhaps, two-thirds of the per- 
sons that use them freely. Their action upon the 
kidneys is generally prompt, sure, and sometimes 
active. Their action upon the Bkin is secondary, 
and is the result of their sanative action upon the 
blood-vessels and internal organs, by resolving in- 
flammation and congestions, — and hence, is always 
to be regarded as a favorable indication in the case. 

Experience has fully shown that these waters are 
very efficaciously prescribed in many diseases of the 
shin and glandular system; lupuB and other ma- 
lignant ulcerations of the mouth and throat, have 
been cured by them. 

In various chronic aflFections of the digestive 
organs, either simple, or implicating the liver, they 
are advantageously used. 

They are very valuable in mesenteric afiections, 
particularly in persons, old or young, of scorbutic 
tendencies. 

In chronic diarrhoea, they display speedy and 
happy efiects. ^ 

Being prompt and active as a diuretic, when 
judiciously used, they are found very beneficial in 
chronic irritations, and debility of the kidney, blad- 
der, and urethra. 

24 
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To several of the affections commonly known as 
female diseases^ they are very happily adapted. In 
leucorrhoeaj as would readily be inferred from their 
composition, they are an admirable remedy; often 
caring that disease, although it has been a com- 
plaint of long standing. In menarrhagia^ unat- 
tended with plethora of the blood-vessels, and with 
the system in a condition to bear tonics, they may 
be prescribed with great confidence^ In amenorrhma 
and dysmenorrhea^ where a phlogosed state of the 
system does not contra-indicate the use of mineral 
tonics, they may be used to eminent advantage. In 
the chlorotic condition of the female system generally, 
and especially when the tendency is great to paucity 
or poverty of blood, the waters will be used to much 
advantage. 

In ancemic conditions generally, and in cases of 
debility and loss of tone in the nervous system, they 
may be administered with much confidence. 

Bronchitis, when in connection with a strumous 
diathesis, may be treated by these waters to great 
advantage; in such cases, it will be found to be one 
of our best remedies. 

In G^astralgia, or nervous dyspepsia, they often 
act most kindly and effectively, by changing the ac- 
tion of the mucous membrane, and relieving it of its 
subacute irritation. 

They actively promote the appetite, and invigorate 
the digestive powers. 
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But it is especially in Scrofula^ that these waters 
have won their highest honors and established a re- 
putation, not only among the best mineral waters of 
this country, but of the world. Their happy com- 
bination of tonic, alterative, diuretic and aperient 
qualities, render them an efficient remedy in many 
of the ills of humanity ; but especially in the various 
forms of strumouB disease, and even their worst 
forms, they merit confidence and deserve praise. 
In this formidable class of affections, whether ex- 
hibiting itself in the hardened and enlarged glands, 
and in ulcerations in children — in ophthalmic inflam- 
mations; in mesenteric indurations, or in its more 
intense and pervading development of adult life, they 
have been extensively used, and generally with great 
benefit to the sufferers. 

Scrofula, or Kings Evil, has heretofore, to a large 
extent, stood as a reproach to the healing art; for 
although occasional remedies have claimed reputa- 
tion for its cure, and often not without solid merit, 
it may well be doubted whether any has yet come 
into popular use, that is more generally successful 
than the Rockbridge Alum waters, when properly 
administered. This opinion of their high merit in 
such cases, is not the result of slight observations, 
or of their fortunate effects in one or two remarka- 
ble cases; on the contrary, it is the result of the 
knowledge of their employment for many years, in 
cases of various degrees of intensity, and in patients 
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of dissimilar ages and constitations. The suffering 
of thousands, in whom the germ of scrofula is im- 
planted, (or who are laboring under its developed 
evils, and who are not likely, as I believe, to obtain 
a more efficient remedy than is afforded by these 
waters,) will be esteemed a sufficient justification for 
the earnestness with which I indicate my confidence 
of their use in such cases. But let me not be misun- 
derstood as intending to convey the impression that 
they will cure every case of this disease, whatever 
may be its seat, character, or combination; both my 
judgment and experience fall short of this con- 
clusion; but they both concur in regarding the 
remedy as among the best, if not the very best, now 
known for scrofula, and one that is calculated to 
brighten the hopes of those who may be the subjects 
of this formidable malady. 

The Rockbridge Alum, as therapeutic water, is 
not a negative agent; its effects upon the system are 
positive, direct, and palpable. It is, in a high sense 
of the term, a medicinal water, capable, when properly 
directed and applied, of doing great good in a wide 
circle of cases, or when injudiciously used, of dis- 
appointing hopes, and produdng injury. It does 
not belong to that anomalouj9 class of agents of which 
it is often said " they will do no harm if they do no 
good." Such being the potent character of these 
. waters, the importance that cases, which are to be 
submitted to their use, should be carefully discrimi- 
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nated, and that the water should be employed under 
the direction of judgment and experience, must be 
apparent to all. It is a fortunate circumstance for 
the invalid public, as well as for the solid reputation 
of the springs, that several medical gentlemen of in- 
telligence and acquirements, are in the habit of mak- 
ing their residence there during the watering seasons, 
whose experience has made them familiar with the 
powers and applicabilities of the water, and who are 
therefore qualified to direct the invalid in its pro- 
per use. 

This water has become an extensive article of com- 
merce, and is largely transported from the springs, 
both in wood and glass, to be used by persons at a 
distance, and is believed to contain all, or most, of 
its curative powers, after being thus transported. 

The residuary salts of the water obtained by 
evaporation, are also a subject of transportation, and 
are frequently used in substitution, where the water 
cannot be procured. A piece of this residuum, or 
mass, of the size of a common pea, dissolved in a half- 
pint of common water, will make it of about the 
strength of the water at the spring. This mass, ad- 
ministered in the dose of from three to four grains, 
in aromatic syrup of rhubarb, and repeated thrice 
daily, has proved a valuable remedy in obstinate 
bowel complaints of children, produced from teeth- 
ing, when unattended with fever. In adult prac- 
tice, it is sometimes beneficially used in the dose of 
24* 
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from fire to fifteen grains, to strengthen and promote 
digestion. 

The proprietors of this watering place have adopted 
the plan of keeping open their establishment for the 
use of inralids, during the ipring and /oS months, 
as well as during the summer. 

This is an excellent arrangement, inasmuch as it 
affords to invalids the opportunity of using the 
waters fresh at the spring, unannojed by the sum- 
mer crowd. The strength of the water, and its 
medicinal action upon the system, will be found to 
be essentially the same during the spring, summer, 
and fall. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

BATH ALUM SPRINGS. 

Thb Bath Alum Springs are situated near the 
eastern base of the Warm Spring Mountain, on the 
main stage-road leading from Staunton to the Warm 
Springs, forty-five miles west from the former, and 
five miles east from the latter place. 

The valley, in which they arise, is an extensive 
cove, irregularly encircled by mountains, with an 
unproductive sandy soil, and afibrds indications of 
salubrity and healthfulness. 

It is only within the last five years that these 
springs began to attract public attention as a mine- 
ral water; and it does not exceed eight years since 
the grounds near the springs, now so elegantly and 
tastefully improved, were a wild and primitive forest. 
This great change, by which the ^^ desert was made 
to blossom as the rose,'' was brought about by the 
energy of the late lamented John W. Frazier, Esq., 
whose family still own a large interest in the pro- 
perty. 

(283) 
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The improvements here are extensive, substantial, 
and convenient, affording comfortable and elegant 
accommodations for a large company. 

The Alum waters issue from a slatestone cliff of 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and are received into small 
reservoirs, that have been excavated near each other 
in the rock. These different springs, or reservoirs, 
differ essentially from each other. One of them is 
a very strong chalybeate, with but little alum; an- 
other is a milder chalybeate, with more alumina; 
while the others are alum of different degrees of 
strength, but all containing an appreciable quantity 
of iron. 

Prof. Hayes, of Boston, the same gentleman to 
whom we are indebted for the analysis of several of 
our mineral springs, has analyzed the waters of the 
Bath Alum, and renders the following results from 
his chemical investigations. 

"A standard gallon (58-372 grs.) was the measure 
of each water used in the determination of the quan- 
tities of the substances found. The experiments 
necessary for ascertaining the presence or absence 
of other substances than those named, were made on 
much larger quantities, so as to render the chemical 
history more exact. 

"The first sample, Bath Alum No. 1,* at the 

* Referring to the lowest spring. 
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temperature of 60^ F. one standard gallon of this 
water contains : 

Of bases: Soda 0-720 

Potash traces. 

Ammonia 0*880 

Lime 1*570 

Magnesia 0*960 

Protoxide of iron 6*876 

Alumina 8*080 

Of aoids: Sulphuric acid 24*750 

Carbonic " 4*140 

SiUcic ** 1*890 

Organic " 1*020 

Chlorine " 0*107 

^^ When their proximate constituents are arranged, 
so as to represent, as nearly as it is possible, the 
compounds which experiments prove to exist in the 
water, the composition of the whole may be expressed 



Pure water ...68826*557 

Free sulph. acid 6*806 

Carbonic acid 4*140 

Sulphate of lime 8*806 

Sulphate of magnesia 2*821 

Protoxide iron 14-516 

Alumina 10-288 

Chloride of sodium 0*176 

SUicate of soda 2-024 

Crenate of ammonia 1*850 

Oxygen added to sodium -017 

46-448 
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Sample No. 2, Bath Alum No. 8. 
^^ In one gallon of this sample there were contained 

As bates: PoUsh ^ 0*140 

Soda » 0-350 

Ammonia 0*462 

Magnesia 0*486 

Lime 1-049 

Protoxide of iron 10*314 

Alumina 8*680 

As acids: Sulphurio aoid^- m. 80*859 

Carbonic " 8-846 

Organic " 1-310 

Silicic « 2-800 

Chlorine << trace. 

^' These substances united in the form of salts as 
existing in the water, give the matter foreign to pure 
water. 

" The composition of the gallon in grains is — 

Pure water 58317*206 

Free sulphuric acid 7*878 

Carbonic acid , 8*846 

Sulphate of potash -258 

Magnesia ^ 1*282 

Lime ^ 2*589 

Protoxide of iron 21*776 

Alumina 12*298 

Crenate of ammonia 1*776 

Silicate of soda 8*150 

54*798 
Pure water 68817*202 

68872*000 
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" This sample differs from the first in acting much 
more strongly on the organs of taste, and the quan- 
tity of free sulphuric acid is larger than in that 
water. Both these waters are highly acid in their 
action, although the acid is united to bases, which 
in part neutralize its power. When by boiling a 
deposit takes place, if the heat is continued, the de- 
posited matter re-dissolves as the water evaporates. 

"When much reduced in volume by evaporation, 
the excess of acid chars the organic acid present, 
and alters the composition of the salts. 

"In considering the composition of these waters, 
the protoxide of iron is assumed to be united to the 
sulphuric acid. The change produced by heating is 
referred to the action of the crenate of ammonia, and 
is the same as ordinarily where crenates, free from 
apocrenates, are naturally contained in a water. 
When mixed with the soluble salts of silver and ex- 
posed to light, the gray color is entirely distinct from 
that produced by either apocrenates, humates or any 
decomposing matter. When the metallic silver and 
oxide of iron resulting from the first action are re- 
moved, the mixture by evaporation continues to afford 
brilliant scales of metallic silver, until reduced to a 
small volume. 

"The gaseous matter in these waters is a mixture 
of carbonic acid, nitrogen, and a small proportion of 
oxygen, and the measure is about one volume of the 
mixed gases to forty volumes of the water. The 
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carbonic acid is giren by weight, so that a uniform 
expression of acid relation is adopted, and no mis- 
conception can arise, if the reader bears in mind the 
fact that carbonic acid has more than twice the 
acid or neutralizing power possessed by the strong- 
est fluid sulphuric acid.*' 

Dr. Strother, an intelligent physician who long re- 
sided in the neighborhood, thought very favorably of 
them in scroftdotts^ eruptive and dyspeptic affections. 
He also bears testimony to their good efiects, in old 
hepatic derangements^ chronic diarrhoea^ chronic 
thrush, nervous debility j and in various uterine dis- 
easeSy especially in the worst forms of menorrhagia, 
and in fluor aJbus, both uterine and vaginaL 

In chlorotic females, and in a broken-down condi- 
tion of the nervous system, often in males the result 
of youthful improprieties, as well as when the system 
is ancemic, but free from obstinate visceral obstruc- 
tions, this water promises to be very beneficial. 

Its high chalybeate and aluminous impregnation 
manifests decided tonic and astringent powers, and 
indicates its adaptation to a number of diseases, — 
such as haemorrhages of the passive character, the 
profluvia, obstinate cutaneous and ulcerative diseases, 
and anaemic conditions of the system generally, that 
are unattended with visceral obstructions. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ROCKBRIDGE BATHS. 

This new Virginia Spa is situated in the County 
of Rockbridge, on the stage-road from Lexington to 
the 0-oithen Depotj on the Central Railroad, and about 
equi-distant from the two places. 

The waters of these baths are impregnated with iron, 
and abounds richly in carbonic acid gas. There 
are here two bold springs, furnishing sufficient water 
for two bathing establishments. The property is 
owned by a company of gentlemen residing in Rock- 
bridge, who, in the course of the last two years, have 
erected handsome and convenient improvements, 
capable of accommodating fram 150 to 200 visitors. 

As a tonie bath, adapted to nervous diseases, 
general debility, — and to that comprehensive class 
of cases found to be so essentially benefited by tonic 
bathing, — and especially after the use of alterative 
mineral waters, these baths will be found highly effi- 
cacious, and are destined to be a favorite resort to a 
large class of invalids. 

They are conveniently reached, either from Lex- 
ington or Goshen Depot, by stages running over 
well-graded roads. 

25 (289) 



CHAPTER XX. 

DAOGAB'S SPBING, SOMETIMES GALLED DIBBELL'S. 

Daggab's Spbing is in the extreme northwestern 
portion of Botetourt County, thirty miles east of the 
great Alleghany chain of mountains, and just at the 
western base of the Garden Mountain, on the main 
road from Lynchburg to the White Sulphur, by way 
of the James River CanaL It is nineteen miles 
west, by a direct road, from the Natural Bridge, 
"Vid twenty-eight miles from that place by the way 
of Buchanan, the route usually traveled. 

The spring was first opened as a watering place 
some forty years ago, by a gentleman by the name 
of Daggar^ and hence its name. Subsequently, it 
was owned by the late James W. Dibrell, Esq., of 
Richmond. The present proprietors are Messrs. 
Houston & Shields, gentlemen whose good cheer 
and kindly attention to their guests, make them 
very favorably known to the public. 

The improvements here are neat, appropriate, and 
comfortable, and calculated for two hundred persons. 

The company that assembles at this place has 
heretofore been largely composed of persons from 
(290) 
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the towns and villages of the sxurroundmg country, ^ 
and from Eastern Virginia, constituting a most 
agreeable and sociable circle. Indeed, the place has 
long been remarkable for sociability, and there are 
few, if any, situations in our mountains where a 
period of relaxation from the cares and business of 
life can be more agreeably spent. Free and easy 
social intercourse, sanctioned and sustained by the 
polite courtesies of life, while it is delightful in itself, 
powerfully contributes to the relief of many ills that 
flesh is heir to. It well deserves to be taken into 
the account of the advantages accruing to the in- 
valid at watering places, and cannot for a moment 
be overlooked by those who resort to such places for 
pleasure merely. 

The spring, which arises at the termination of a 
pretty lawn in front of the hotel, and about two hun- 
dred yards distant from it, is a very bland and 
agreeable sulphur water, acting kindly as a diuretic j 
aperientj and gentle alterative. Holding in solution 
essentially the same medicinal ingredients, though 
probably not in as large amount, as distinguish our 
strongest sulphur waters, it may be used advanta- 
geously in the various diseases for which sulphur waters 
generally are employed. Being less exciting than 
many of them, and acting at the same time kindly 
on the various emunctories, it is better adapted to 
some cases, than the more potent waters. 

Professor Rogers has examined this water chemi- 
cally, but failed to make his analysis quantitative. 
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The goieous contenU are found to consist of — 
Carbonic acid, Oxygen, 

Solphnretted hydrogen, Nitrogen. 

The 8olid contents of — 

Carbonate of magnesia. Sulphate of soda, 

Carbonate of soda, Choride of sodium. 

Peroxide of iron, Silica dissolved. 

He also found organic matter, containing eUoride 
of pota%9iumj nttrogen, carbonate of iron, and car- 
bonate of ammonia. 

Daggar's Springs are very valuable mineral waters. 
The character of the salts found to exist in them 
compares favorably with our first cla^ sulphur 
waters. Their entire exemption from the sulphate 
and carbonate of lime, so commonly impregnating 
sulphur waters, while they hold in solution iJie car- 
bonate, sulphate and chloride of sodium, with the 
chloride of potassium, is well worthy of note in 
estimating their value and peculiar adaptations. 

Their composition, while it points them out as a 
bland and agreeable remedy for irritable conditions 
of the stomach and bowels, particularly indicates 
their adaptation to govty diathesis, and for several 
forms of cystic and renal affections. Experience in 
the use of the waters has very satisfactorily shown, 
that in diseases of the kidneys and bladder, attended 
with discharges of sabulous concretions, (and, conse- 
quently, with a tendency to calcuhiSj) they have 
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been employed with excellent success. The benefit 
derived in such cases, is due in part to their tendency 
to increase the flow of urine, thus affording an easier 
exit for the extraneous matter, and doubtless, in part, 
to their specific effects in alterating the fluids upon 
whose condition the morbid tendency depends. 

In simple Dyspepsia^ these waters are found emi- 
nently serviceable; and the same may be said of 
chronic affections of the abdominal viscera generally. 

In derangements of the biliary organs^ unattended 
with obstinate obstructions, they are used to great 
advantage. 

The Daggar's Springs are waters upon the use of 
which the invalid, who desires gentle aperient^ diur 
retic or alterative effects, may enter with much hope, 
and without that fear of over-stimulating the organs 
which demands a prompt and decided caution in the 
use of many sulphur waters. 

Persons traveling from the South or Southwest, 
who wish to go to Daggar's, should leave the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad at Buford's Depot, 
thirty-seven miles west of Lynchburg. From that 
point, stages run over well-graded roads to Daggar's, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles. 

From the White Sulphur, Sweet, and Red Sweet 
Springs, Daggar's are equi-distant, being about forty- 
three miles from either place. 
25* 



CHAPTER XXL 

STBIBLINQ'8 SPBIN08. 

This watering place has been known and visited 
for more than thirty years. It derives its name 
from Erasmus Striblkg, Esq., who first improved it 
in reference to its mineral properties. 

These springs are in the County of Augusta, 
thirteen miles north of Stauntim^ from which they 
may be conveniently reached by stage-coaches. * 

For many years this place was valued mainly on ac- 
count of its Sulphur and Ohalyheate waters, but within 
the last few years an Alum Spring ^f much promise 
has been opened near the sulphur fountain, and the 
place now presents the three varieties of Sulphur^ 
Aluniy and ChalyleatCj to the choice of the visitant. 

The SuLPHUB Spbing has been long known as a 
safe and valuable water of its kind, efficacious for 
the various diseases for which such waters are gene- 
rally employed. 

Professor Campbell, of Washington College, has 
analyzed this spring, and produces the following 
results from a standard gallon of the water : — 
(294) 
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Carbonic aoid gas 8*260 cubio in. 8*899 grains. 

Sulph. hydrogen gas...... 2*470 " 0*912 " 

Sulphate of potassa 0*441 « 

" of soda 0-812 " 

Chloride of sodium 0*610 « 

Carbonate of soda 1*203 ** 

«* of lime ...• 6*517 «• 

" of magnesia 8-864 " 

Phosphate of lime 0*002 « 

Silicate of soda 0*268 « 

Organic matter 1*229 " 

18*772 " 

The Alum SpbIng has also been analyzed by 
Professor Campbell, with the following resists from 
a standard gallon of the water: — 

Sulphate of iron 12*126 grains. 

Tersulphate of alumina. 16-675 '< 

Sulphate of potassa 1*824 '< 

" of lime 6*877 " 

" of magnesia 8*871 " 

Chloride of sodium 0*640 " 

Crenate of ammonia 0-680 <* 

Silica 1*550 " 

Free sulphuric acid 9*092 ** 

Carbonic acid gas 8*576 " 

56-859 " 

A comparison of this analysis with that of the 
Rockbridge Alum, shows a striking similarity, not 
only in the character of the ingredients contained in 
the two waters, but also in the relative proportion of 
such ingredients. 
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While this water holds in solation a larger amount 
of sulphate of irouy magnesiay and limCf it contains 
somewhat less of alumina^ potassa^ sodium^ silica^ 
and ammonia. The Rockbridge Alum, it will be 
seen, Contains a greater weight of sulphuric and 
carbonic acid gas. 

While both public and professional opinion of the 
value of this water is very favorable, there seems, 
nevertheless, not to have been any considerable 
amount of careful and practical observation of its 
peculiar therapeutic effects, in a large circle of cases. 
To ascertain the precise therapeutic agency and 
adaptation of a mineral water, it is a matter of the 
utmost importance that the pathological character of 
the cases submitted to its use should be accurately 
defined, and the effects of the water carefully noted ; 
under such a system of observation, a mineral water 
will soon make out its own independent record, to 
the great advantage of the invalid public, and to its 
own solid reputation. 

But in the absence of such actual observation of 
its effects, the essential similarity of this water to the 
Rockbridge waters, whose virtues and adaptations 
are now pretty well known, leaves no reasonable 
doubt of the great value of this spring ; and indicates 
with a good deal of clearness its adaptations to the 
various forms of diseases so happily treated by the 
waters whose chemical composition it so much re- 
sembles. 
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Dr. Blair, who resides in the neighborhood of the 
spring, speaks favorably of its effects in SerofulOy 
Chronic Diarrhcea^ diseases of the Skin^ and in gene- 
ral debility. There can, we think, be no doubt of 
its useful employment in such cases. 

Dr. C. B. Harris recommends it highly in cases 
in which tonic% or oUerativeB are indicated; and. 
Dr. J. L. Davis awards to it the credit of " relieving 
a Q^astro-enteritis and Chronic DyBpepBia^ in his own 
case, of fifteen years' standing." 

Nature has been bountiful to Stribling's Springs, 
not only in the variety of their mineral waters, but 
in blessing them with a highly salubrious climate. 
Protected from the northern blasts by ranges of 
hills, delicate persons are well secured against the 
sudden vicissitudes of weather occurring early or late 
in the season, and may therefore visit them earlier 
in the spring, and remain later in the fall, than might 
be prudent in more exposed situations. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

RAWLErS SPRING. 

Bawley's Spring is situated on the soathem 
slope of the North Mountain, in the County of 
Rockingham, twelve miles northwest from Harrison- 
burg, and about one hundred and twenty miles 
northeast from the White Sulphur. 

The Rawley water is a strong and pure chalybeate^ 
and well adapted to cases requiring such a tonic. 

The writer has had some personal experience in 
the use of this water, and for many years has been 
in the habit of occasionally directing its use in cases 
to which it is applicable. As a pure iron tonic, 
it deserves to stand at the very head of that class 
6f remedies. 

In that class of female a£fections dependent upon 
debility y or want of tone in the uterine system^ the 
water is an exceedingly valuable remedy. Its salu- 
tary e£fects in cases of this description are often as 
remarkable as they are gratifying, restoring the 
functions of the debilitated organ, and imparting 
vigor and health to the whole system. 

The Rawley waters are the strongest chalybeate 
(298) 
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known to me ; and if their great tonic virtues were 
more generally known, and especially their very su- 
perior efficacy in the class of female derangements 
just alluded to, they would be much and beneficially 
resorted to by those who frequent watering places. 

In some forms of dyspepsia, and in nervous dis- 
eases with general debility and unattended with 
organic obstructions, these waters are used with 
great success. The same may be said of their em- 
ployment in many cases of leucorrhoea and gleet, 
and especially in that peculiar form of nervous and 
mental debility, the frequent result of youthful im- 
proprieties. 

The water of this spring has never been analyzed, 
but it is evident that the iron is held in solution in 
the form of a carbonatey which is the least irritating 
and the most efficient form in which it exists in 
mineral waters. 

The accommodations at Bawley's are not exten- 
sive—sufficient, perhaps, for one hundred and fifty 
persons, and about that number may often be found 
there in the course of the season. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BURNER'S SPRINGS, OTHERWISE CALLED THE SEVEN 
FOUNTAINS. 

Are situated on the western base of the Massa- 
nutten Mountain, in the County of Shenandoah. 

The position of these springs is elevated and 
salubrious, affording a pleasant and healthful resort 
for the invalid during the hot months of summer. 
The scenery around is picturesque and beautiful; 
and from the summits of the Fort, and Massanutten 
Mountains, that surround the springs, unsurpassed 
in its extent and rural loveliness. 

In a bowl-like hollow, and within a circle whose 
radius does not exceed a few rods, rise the ''Seven 
FountainSj'' not homogeneous, but differing in tem- 
perature and character from each other. 

The central spring is a sulphur water, and within 
a few yards of it, are two others of the same general 
character, but differing somewhat in temperature 
and chemical composition. At a few paces distant 
are freestone, slate, and limestone springs, and very 
near, still another, called the Willow Spring, differ- 
ing from all the others. 

(800) ^ 
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The temperature of the Blub Sulphur is 60° 
Fah., and its water is reported to contain in its .gas- 
eous contents^ sulph. hydrogen and carb. acid ; and 
in its %olid contents^ sulph. soda, sulph. magnesia, 
sulph. lime, carbonate magnesia, carbonate lime, chlo- 
ride calcium, chloride sodium, and proto-sulph. iron, 
but in what relative proportions has not been ascer- 
tained. 

The White Sulphur is reported to contain the 
same ingredients as the ^^Blue^' with the addition 
of the chloride of magnesiay and the exception of 
the proto-sulph. iron. 

Judging from the analysis before us, these two 
springs do not very essentially differ from each 
other. 

The Willow Spring, in its gaseous cQutents, con- 
tains carbonic acid; in its solids, carbonate soda, 
carbonate magnesia, carbonate lime, chloride sodium, 
alumina, and organic matter. 

The Chalybeate Spring is a carbonated water, 
in which is found carbonate of magnesia, lime, soda, 
and iron, with sulphates of soda and lime. 

The various Dyspeptic depravities, functional de- 
rangements of the abdominal viscera^ chronic dis- 
eases of the /Sfcm, Kidneys^ and Bladder^ as well as 
general debility y with nervous mobility y will be ad- 
vantageously treated by these waters. 

These springs may be conveniently reached from 
Woodstochy eight miles distant. 
26 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JOBDON'S WHITE SULPHUR SPEINGS. 

Thbsb springs are in Frederick County, Virginia, 
five miles from the town of Winchester, and one and 
a half from Stephenson's Depot, a point on the 
Winchester and Harper's Ferry Railroad. They 
are situated in a small valley, surrounded by hills 
of no great altitude. The earth in the vicinity of 
the springs is blended with slate, very porous, and 
readily absorbs all the water that falls upon it. 
Hence, it is as remarkable for its dryness, as is the 
neighborhood for its exemption from vapors and fogs. 
The grounds about the springs are well covered with 
grass ; are sufficiently extensive for pleasant prome- 
nades ; and, withal, are shaded by a variety of orna- 
mental trees, among which are found the aspen, 
willow, sycamore, ash, cedar, etc. • 

From several of the surrounding hills, pleasant 
views may be had of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
Mountains, and the immense gap at Harper's Ferry. 
One mile from the springs is a small and unique 
mountain, covered with stunted pine, and known by 
the somewhat unpleasant cognomen of the " Devil's 
(802) 
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Back Bone." It is quite a "lion" in its way, and 
is often visited by the sojourners at "Jordon's." 
' On the eastern side of this small and narrow moun- 
tain, and just at its base, flows the Opaquon Greek, 
aflFording good fishing privileges, while along its 
western base runs a small stream that winds its way 
through the spring lawn midway between the hotels. 

The buildings for the entertainment of the public 
are very comfortable, and consist of two large brick 
hotels and a number of cabins, and are said to be 
sufficient for the accommodation of three hundred 
persons. 

The springy although n6t one of great boldness, 
affords in abundance a mild, pleasant sulphur water, 
of the temperature of 67° Fah., which is said not to 
be influenced either in quantity or temperature by 
wet or dry, hot or cold weather. Like all other sul- 
phur waters, it is unpleasant at first to the palate of 
the uninitiated, but very soon it is not only tolerated, 
but actually preferred to common water. 

The fountain is inclosed by marble slabs, and 
shaded by an octagon structure, supported by large 
pillars. ItfiTsituation is midway between the hotels, 
and very convenient to all the boarders. 

These waters have never been analyzed, though it 
will probably be found, judging from the geological 
position of the fountain, as well as from the sensible 
properties of the water itself, to contain less liiM 
than many of our sulphur waters, and, therefore, 
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more free from the harsh mgredients hnparted by 
the sulphate and carbonate of that mmeral ; while it 
holds in solution the other components usually found 
in our sulphur waters. If this suggestion be correct, 
it points it out as peculiarly valuable in gravel and 
the various chronic diseases of the kidneys, bladder, 
and urethral 

Medicinally, the water acts as a diuretic and slight 
aperient. As an alterative^ it is found to be valua- 
ble in the various forms of chronic disease in which 
sulphur waters are commonly beneficial. Among 
other diseases, dyspepsia and the various gastric de- 
rangements have derived much benefit from its use. 
The same may be said of liver disease^ hcemorrhoidSy 
diseases of the sJeiUy and rheumatism^ especially when 
it proceeds from the use of mercury. Several gentle- 
men have borne very decided testimony to the su- 
perior efficacy of these waters in gout^ and their 
unirritating quality would seem to point them out as 
a valuable remedy in that disease. 

Physicians of eminence, long familiar with the use 
of this water, speak in the highest terms of its effi- 
cacy in Jaundice^ and in the functional derange- 
ments of the abdominal viscera generally. They 
extol it as a valuable remedy in the various chronic 
affections of the skin; in chronic irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder; in gleet, and especially in female 
suppressions, unattended with acute symptoms. 

The bland but sure effect of these waters upon the 
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system, points them out as a valaable agent in a 
large class of diseases, and inspires belief as to their 
successful attainment to still greater public favor 
and confidence. 

The situation of the spring and country around it, 
with the many facilities of approach, etc. ; its near- 
ness to the seaboard, and the daily ears and maiUj 
make it a most desirable place of resort for health 
or retirement during the heat of summer. The sur- 
rounding country is healthy, and the soil well cal- 
culated for invalids, as it never remains long wet 
after rains. 

26* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SHANNONDALE SPRINGS. 

The Shannondale Springi are in the County of 
Jefferson, and arise in a peninsula of the Shenandoah 
River, known as the " Horse Shoe." They are five 
and a half miles from Charlestown, the seat of justice 
for Jefferson County. 

The springs are three in number, but one only is 
principally used. The temperature of the water is 
65° Fah., as reported by Dr. De Butts. 

The Shannondale water seems to have some ap- 
proximation in its nature and effects to the celebrated 
Bedford water. It may properly be classed as a 
ialine chalyheatCy and may be used with good effects 
as a mild alterative tonic, in some forms of dyspepsia, 
nervous diseases, general debility unattended with 
severe organic derangements, chronic diseases of the 
mucous surfaces, such as gleet, leuchorrhoea, etc., and 
to that class of female diseases requiring the aid of 
mineral tonics. 

The water acts generally as a diureticy and very 
commonly has a mild aperient effect. 
(306) 
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The late Dr. De Butts, of Baltimore^ analyzed 
the Shannondale water in 1821. 

One hundred grains of the solid contents of the 
water of the principal fountain, afforded the following 
results : — 

Sulphate of lime 68 grains. 

Carbonate of lime 10*6 " 

Sulphate of magnesia. 28-6 " 

Muriate of magnesia 1 ** 

Muriate of soda 1 « 

Sulphate of iron 0-8 " 

Carbonate of iron 0*7 " 

Gaseous contents : Sulph. hydrogen, quantity not ascertained; 
carbonic acid, quantity- not aseertained. 

The accommodations at ShannondUe are not ex- 
tensive, perhaps adapted to one hundred and forty 
or one hundred and fifty persons, but it is admittedly 
a very delightful place, and the scenery is unsur- 
passed for its varied beauty and grandeur, eliciting 
the admiration of all who behold it. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

BATH OR BERKELEY SPRINGS.* 

The Berkeley Springs are situated in the town of 
Bath, Morgan County, Virginia, two miles and a 
half from Sir John's Depot, a point on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, one hundred and thirty miles 
west of Baltimore, and forty-nine miles east of 
Cumberland. 

These springs were resorted to by invalids at a 
very early period, and had great celebrity throughout 
the Colonies. Hundreds annually flocked thither 
from all quarters, and traditional accounts of the 
accommodations and amusements of those primitive 
times are calculated to excite both the mirth and 
envy of the present age. Rude log huts, board and 
canvas tents, and even covered wagons, served as 
lodging-rooms, while every party brought its own 
substantial provisions of flour, meat, and bacon, de- 
pending for lighter articles of diet on the "Hill 
folk," or the success of their own foragers. A large 

I am indebted to D. H. Strother, Esq. for mnch of my in- 
formation in relation to the Berkeley Springs, and particu- 
larly for the historical sketch of the place. 
(808) 
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hollow scooped in the sand, surrounded by a screen 
of pine brush, was the only bathing-house ; and this 
was used alternately by ladies and gentlemen. The 
time set apart for the ladies was announced by a 
blast on a long tin horn, at which signal all of the 
opposite sex retired to a prescribed distance, and 
woe to any unlucky wight who might be found within 
the magic circle. 

The whole scene is said to have resembled a camp- 
meeting in appearance ; but only in appearance. 
Here day and night passed in a round of eating and 
drinking, bathing, fiddling, dancing, and reveling. 
Gaming was carried to a great excess, and horse- 
racing was a daily amusement. 

Such were the primitive accommodations at the 
first watering place that was opened in Virginia, and 
such the recreations and amusements of our fore- 
fathers, about the eventful period that ushered us as 
a nation into the world. 

The importance of this property was appreciated 
by the country at a very early period, for in Octo- 
ber, 1776, in the first year of the Commonwealth, 
we find the following in the statute book of Vir- 
ginia : — 

"Whereas it hath been represented to the General 
Assembly, that the laying oflF of fifty acres of land 
in lots and streets, for a town at the Warm Springs 
in the County of Berkeley, wUl he of great utility, 
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by encouraging the porchasers thereof to build con- 
yenient honses for accommodating numbers of infirm 
persons who frequent those springs yearly for the 
recovery of their health, — 

" Be it therefore enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, that fifty acres 
of land adjoining the said springs, being part of a 
larger tract of land, the property of the Right 
Honorable Thomas Lord Fairfax, or other person 
or persons holding the same by a grant or convey* 
ance from him, be, and the same is hereby invested 
in Bryan Fairfax, Thomas Bryan Mastin, Warner 
Washington, Rev. Charles M. Thruston, Robert 
Rutherford, Thomas Rutherford, Alexander White, 
Philip Pendleton, Samuel Washington, William Ell- 
2ey, Van Swearengen, Thomas Hite, James Edmun- 
son, James Nourse, gentlemen trustees, to be by 
them, or any seven of them, laid out into lots of one- 
quarter of an acre each, with convenient streets, 
which shall be, and the same are hereby established 
a town by the name of Bath," etc. etc. {Mening*9 
Statutes at Large.) 

The town was consequently laid oflF into lots in 
August, 1777. Among the purchasers were Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, Horatio Gates, Gen. George 
Washington, and many others of note and distinction. 

In the schedule to Gen. Washington's will, we fin^ 
the following clause: — 
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^'BATH OB WABM SPBINGS. 

"Two well-situated and handsome buildings, to 
the amount of £150." 



And this note of the property appended to the 
schedule : — 

" BATH. 

" The lots in Bath (two adjoining) cost me, to the 
best of my recollection, between fifty and sixty 
pounds, twenty years ago. Whether property there 
has increased or decreased in value, and in what 
condition the houses are, I am ignorant; but sup- 
pose they are not valued too high." 

The sites of these houses are still pointed out. 

In the memoirs of the Baroness de Reidesil, (wife 
of the German general who was taken prisoner with 
Burgoyne at Saratoga,) she speaks of having passed 
part of the summer of 1779 at these springs with her 
invalid husband, and mentions having made the ac- 
quaintance of Gen. Washington's family. She de- 
votes a page or two of her most interesting work to 
the narration of quaint and pleasant incidents illus- 
trating their mode of life at the springs, and at the 
same time illustrating (though unintentionally) the 
excellent and amiable character of the authoress. 

After the war of the Revolution, the accommoda- 
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tions at the springs were greatly improyed and ex- 
tended; but as the State progressed in population 
and prosperity, a host of other bathing places and 
mineral springs, were discovered and improved. Sara- 
toga at the North, and the White Sulphur at the 
South, began to rival Berkeley in the race for public 
favor, and from the superior spirit and enterprise 
shown in their improvement, soon distanced her. 
Her register of thousands was reduced to five or six 
hundred per annum, and her hotels and bath-houses 
seemed destined to decay. In 1844 a fire accom- 
plished in one night what time was doing gradually; 
fourteen buildings and half the hotel accommoda- 
tions were destroyed. Col. John Strother, lessee of 
this property, made immediate preparations for the 
erection of a large hotel on his own ground, and by 
the next season, (1846,) had a portion of it ready 
for occupancy, and the entire elegant and extensive 
establishment completed in 1848. The erection of 
this building, and the completion of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have restored Berkeley to her 
former prosperity ; and from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred annually register there and enjoy the great 
luxury of her waters. 

BATHS, Etc. 

The water supplying the baths, issues by three 
large springs and a number of smaller ones, from 
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the foot of the Warm Spring Ridge, all within seventy 
or eighty yards of each other, forming a bold and 
beautiful stream, which, in its course down the val- 
ley, supplies several mills and factories, and empties 
into the Potomac opposite to Hancock, Maryland, 
six miles distant. The water of all these fountains 
is of the same character, light, sparkling and taste- 
less, its temperature ranging from 72° to 74° Fah. 
and remaining the same at all seasons. 

The accommodations for bathing are most con- 
venient, extensive, and elegant. 

The ffentlemen*8 bath-house, a substantial brick 
building, contains ten large bathing-rooms. The baths 
are of cement, twelve feet long, five feet wide, and four 
and a half deep, filled from a reservoir by a four- 
inch pipe, and containing about sixteen hundred gal- 
lons each. In addition to this, and for the use of 
gentlemen, there is a swimming bath, sixty feet long 
by twenty wide, and five feet deep, containing fifty 
thousand gallons. The superstructure is handsome 
and tasteful, eighty-two feet long, and contains four- 
teen dressing-rooms. The luxury of disporting in 
this ample and exhilarating pool can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have indulged in it. 

The ladies' bath-house is an elegant structure on 
the opposite side of the grove, ninety feet long, which 
contains, in addition to nine private baths, a plunge 
bath thirty feet long by sixteen feet wide, four and 
a half feet deep, and floored with white marble. 
27 
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There is also an establishment for shower, spout 
and artificial warm baths. The bathing area is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful grove sereral acres in extent 
and handsomely improved. 

The hotel (accommodations are extensive and well 
gotten up. 

Strother'Sj the principal hotel at the place, is a 
large, elegant and well conducted establishment, ad* 
joining the grove, and will comfortably accommodate 
about four hundred persons. It is built upon three 
sides of a quadrangle one hundred and sixty-eight 
feet front by one hundred and ninety-eight, the 
front building being four stories high, ike wings re- 
spectively being two and three stories. The court- 
yard is tastefully ornamented with trees, flowers and 
shrubbery. Altogether, it constitutes one of the 
most extensive and comfortable establishments to be 
found at any of our places of fashionable resort. 

O'Ferrairs hotel is conveniently situated, well 
kept, and will accommodate one hundred and fifty 
persons. Other accommodations for one hundred 
and fifty .persons may be found at the place. 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES. 

Although these waters possess considerable medi- 
cal virtues when taken internally, they have been 
most celebrated as a bath; their pleasant thermal 
temperature, in connection with other properties, 
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adapting then), as such, to a wide range of diseases. 
They have never been accurately analyzed, but the 
presence of purgative and diuretic salts have been 
ascertained, though the impregnation is not strong 
and the amount uncertain. 

Internal Use. — ^This water is tasteless, insipid 
from its warmth, and so light in its character, that 
very large quantities may be taken on the stomach 
without producing oppression or uneasiness. Per- 
sons generally become fond of it after a time ; and 
when cooled it is a delightful beverage. It is bene- 
ficial in several of the chronic and subacute dis- 
orders, such as derangements of the stomach, with 
impaired appetite and feeble digestion, unconnected 
with any considerable degree of organic disease. Its 
salutary effects in these cases would seem to depend 
upon the exceedingly light character of the waters 
and their gentle alkaline properties, neutralizing 
acidity and invigorating and soothing the viscera. 

In the early stages of calculous diseases, attended 
with irritable bladder, their free use internally and 
externally is frequently of benefit. 

External Use. — ^Externally used, these waters are 
beneficial in the whole class of nervous disorders that 
are disconnected with a full plethoric habit, extreme 
debility, or severe organic derangements. 

In cases of relaxed habit and debility, where suf- 
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ficient power of reaction exists in the system, the 
tonic and bracing influences of plunges in this water 
will be very inyigorating. 

Persons suffering from a residence in a warm, low, 
and damp climate, and subject to nerrous affections, 
will probably be much benefited by the use of the 
baths. 

To the yarious chronic affections of the mucous 
membranes, especially leucorrhoea, gleet, etc., as well 
as to that peculiar form of bronchitis which depends 
upon a relaxed condition of the membranes, with 
general want of tone in the nerrous system, the 
water and baths are said to be highly beneficiaL 
The same may be said as to local paralytic affec- 
tions, if unconnected with congestion. of the brain, or 
cerebral tendencies. 

In mildly chronic^ or Bulacute rheumatiam, the 
bath has long enjoyed a high repntation. Many in- 
telligent persons who have long been familiar with its 
use, place the most entire reliance on it in this class 
of cases. 

The salubrious climate in which the springs are 
located, the ease with which they are reached by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the well-tested value 
of their baths in all cases in which baths of their 
temperature ought to be employed, together with the 
excellent accommodations at the place, must con- 
tinue to make " Berkeley" a favorite resort of the 
spring-going public. 
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There are in the immediate vicinity of Berkeley 
several unimproved sulphur and chalybeate springs, 
that will probably, at some day or other, be places 
of importance. Among these, and as most pro- 
minent, may be mentioned 

OERICK'S SULPHUR SPRING, 

Situated three and a half miles from Berkeley, on 
the Warm Spring Bun, and near the road that leads 
to Hancock. It is a very pleasant water, of the 
temperature of about 58^ Fah. It is now unim- 
proved, but may, and some day probably will, be 
made a place of interest, and an important auxiliary 
to the Berkeley Springs. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAPON SPEINGS. 

At the western base of the North Mountain, in 
the County of Hampshire, seventeen miles east of 
Romney, and twenty-two northwest of Winchester, 
whence they may be reached by a well-graded but 
mountainous road, are the Capon Springs. They 
are situated in a narrow vale not far distant from 
the Capon River, and surrounded by a rugged and 
romantic moxmtain scenery, perhaps unsurpassed in 
troaaack wildness by any in Virginia. The region 
is high and healthy, and |;he sources of amusement, 
(often of consequence to the invalid,) and especially 
those of trout and river fishing, together with the 
excitement of the mountain chase, are unsurpassed at 
any of our watering places. 

The improvements at Capon are extensive, aflFord- 
ing accommodation for about seven hundred and fifty 
persons. 

The largest building to be found at any of our 

watering places except the White Sulphur, is here. 

It is an immense structure fronting two hundred and 

thirty-six feet by forty, and five stories high ; with 

(818) 
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a portico two hundred feet in length by sixteen in 
width. To this main building a wing is attached of 
one hundred and ninety-six feet in length by forty in 
width and five stories high. The dining-room ex- 
tends the entire length of the front building, and 
will conveniently seat from nine hundred to one 
thousand persons. The lodging^ capacity of the 
house is said to be six hundred. This building is 
known as the ^'Mountain House.'' Besides this 
large establishment, there are other hotels at the 
place capable of accommodating one hundred and 
fifty persons, perhaps. 

The bathing eatMishment at Capon is well de- 
signed and handsome, affording twenty bathing-rooms 
for gentlemen, and seventeen for ladies, with com- 
fortable parlors for the use of the bathers. The 
baths are made of brick, coated with hydraulic ce- 
ment. Shower and douche baths, and artificial warm 
baths are also supplied. 

The spring affords about one hundred gallons of 
water per minute. The temperature of the water as 
it flows from the fountain is 66° Fah.; in the re- 
servoir that supplies the baths, about 64°. 

The water is essentially tasteless and inodorous.- 

Except in its thermal character, it cannot be com- 
pared to any of the springs in our ^^ great spring 
region." It more resembles the waters o the 
Berkeley than any of our other springs. As a 
6ath and a beverage, it will, when properly directed, 
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be found very useful in a wide range of diseases, 
especially in idiopathic affections of the nervous sys- 
tem) dyspeptic depravities, chronic derangement of 
the mucous surfaces, etc. It has acquired some re- 
putation, and I believe justly, as a remedy in gravel 
and other derangements of the urinary organs. It 
is a valuable water, and like its neighbor Berkeley, 
is destined to increase in favor with the spring-going 
public. 

The Oapon waters have been analyzed by Dr. 
Oharles Carter, of Philadelphia, and their principal 
medicinal ingredients ascertained to be 

Silicic acid. Magnesia, 

Soda, Bromine, 

Carbonic acid gas, Iodine. 

Professor William Gibson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in a letter to his son, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of Capon Springs : — 

^^I have just returned from an excursion of ten 
days to the Capon Springs, situated upon a lofty 
spur of the Blue Ridge, in Hampshire County, Vir- 
ginia. Although very familiar, as you well know, 
with all the celebrated watering places in the United 
States, and believing many of them to possess un- 
doubted sanative powers in certain affections of the 
stomach and liver, I was hardly prepared to suppose 
that one, comparatively unknown to fame, and of 
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singalar efficacy in many varieties of dyspeptic de- 
pravity so common in our country, should have 
escaped my observation. You will be surprised, 
therefore, when I tell you that, as far as I can 
judge from a short trial, I consider Capon equal, 
if not superior, to any mineral spring in America, as 
a remedy for dyspepsia and the debility and depres- 
sion of spirits generally attendant upon that protean 
and eccentric malady. 

^^ After drinking the water for a few hours, its 
diuretic properties become very evident ; and from 
that moment the invalid begins to experience its 
beneficial results; for no matter how much he has 
been prostrated, his peccant humors are floated away 
through the medium of the kidneys, his spirits rise, 
his activity increases, and in a wonderfully small 
space of time he becomes a new man. The only in- 
convenience attending its use is an amazing increase 
of appetite ; so much so, that the most feeble and 
delicate stomachs, after a few days, become bound- 
less in their demands upon the good cheer of the 
obliging and enterprising landlord, Mr. Waddle ; 
and mountains of wild mutton and venison, and 
pheasants and wild turkeys, and the finest vegeta- 
bles, vanish before the multiplied attacks of quon- 
dam invalids, who before they left home would have 
sickened at the sight of an egg or a muffin. So in- 
satiable does the thirst for this water become, that 
the healthiest persons crave it incessantly, and sufier 
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as much while in the sphere of its inflaence, as a 
tobacco chewer would if deprived of that fascinating 
weed. Not only does the water, when taken in- 
ternally, prove eminently useful to almost every 
one, but externally applied, in the shape of oold or 
warm baths, its beneficial results in cases of gout, 
rheumatism, diseases of the skin, and several other 
affections, are beyond all question. It has, more- 
over, the singular property of cleansing the skin 
instantly without soap, of removing tar and other 
similar substances from the hands the moment it is 
applied. It operates most powerfully, too, upon 
horses, in a very short time after it is used, and 
brings away from those animals, without failure, 
incredible quantities of botts — a species of worm to 
which almost every animal of the kind is very 
prone, and from which a great number annually 
perish. When it is considered how difficult and al- 
most impossible it is hj other means to kill a bott — 
for when taken from the stomach of a horse and 
placed in the strongest nitric acid^ they have been 
known to live for hours — does not this fact alone 
speak volumes in favor of this water? I am told, 
upon high authority, also, that it is equally useful in 
bringing away intestinal worms from children, after 
every other vermifuge has proved unavailing and 
nugatory. 

^^AU the facts I have here stated have been 
Verified again and again, and are as familiar to the 
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people of Hampshire and the adjoming counties, and 
are as susceptible of demonstration to all that visit 
these springs, as any proposition in Euclid. * ♦ 
Capon is only twenty-three miles from Winchester, 
by one of the best turnpike and mountain roads in 
the United States. * * * Only reflect, that 
here is a country with the wildest and most pictur- 
esque scenery almost at our doors ; a country filled 
with game of almost every description ; * ♦ th^ 
air balmy and exhilarating as that of the Yougho- 
gany glades, where the heat is never felt in the 
hottest summer, and where a blanket can always be 
found comfortable at night, and will never be re- 
quired in the day. 

" I have formed the acquaintance here of several 
most intelligent ladies and gentlemen, all of whom 
have derived the greatest possible benefit from the 
water. Gen. A., a distinguished oflScer of the United 
States army, visited Capon early in the season, al- 
most a skeleton from dyspepsia. He returned home 
in two or three weeks, completely metamorphosed. 
He paid a second visit during my stay, an4 rode 
thirty miles on horseback, and felt, as he expressed 
himself to me, like one risen from the dead. My 
friend, Mr. C. S., a most respectable and intelligent 
citizen of Fairfax, I found at Capon, very miserable 
and very dyspeptic. In a few days I found him 
chasing the deer and pheasants and fishing for trout 
like a boy, and before I left he was the most sue- 
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cessful and energietic sportsman of the place. I could 
name many other instances withm my observation. 
Upon myself the waters acted like magic. After ten 
days use of them, I felt as if I could ^ ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.' All this may seem 
exaggerated, or the e£fect of a heated imagination; 
but I assure you there is no poetry in the case, 
except what exists in the nature of the scenes which 
I have attempted to describe." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

COINER'S WHITB AND BLACK SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

These springs are situated at the western base of 
the Blue Ridge Monntam, on the line between the 
Comities of Botetonrt and Roanoke, on the borders 
of one of the most delightful and fertile regions of 
Virgmia. They are immediately on the line of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and within a mile 
of Bonsack's Depot, fifty miles west from Lynchburg. 

These springs, as a public resort, are a product of 
the recent rapid spring development in Virginia, 
having been brought into public notice within the 
last four or five years. Fleming James, Esq., of 
Richmond, is the owner of the property, and has 
with extraordinary energy, and liberal appropria- 
tions to the object, improved them handsomely, and 
to an extent capable of entertaining from three to 
four hundred persons. The buildings are spacious, 
convenient, and almost entirely new, consisting of 
hotels, cottages, etc. etc. ^ 

We had some expectation of being furnished with 
an analysis of these springs before this volume went 
to press, and regret that it has not been supplied. 

28 (825) A 
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My personal observation of their e£fect8 in health 
and disease, is too limited to enable me to speak 
positively of their medicinal peculiarities or powers, 
and, in the absence of an analysis, pradence restricts 
me from considering their therapeutic character, ex- 
cept in the light of analogy, and from the experi- 
ence of their use by a few gentlemen who seem to be 
well qualified to judge of their powers. From such 
light, I believe that these waters will be found a 
safe and beneficial remedy in a large class of cases 
usually successfully treated by the mild sulphur 
waters that exist in the same general geological 
region. 

In cases of difficult, imperfect, or painful diges- 
tion, enfeebled condition of the nervous system, 
chronic diseases of the bladder or kidneys, salt 
rheum, tetters, indolent liver, with deficient or vi- 
tiated secretions, and to some of the afiections 
peculiar to females, they will be found well adapted. 

Coiner's Springs are convenient of approach either 
from the East or West, being only ten hours by rail, 
from Richmond or Petersburg, about two and a half 
from Lynchburg, and ten from Abingdon. 
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ROANOKE RED SULPHUR SPRING. 

This is one of the new places of valetudinary and 
pleasure resorts which the recent ardor for spring 
improyement has brought to the public yiew. 

It is situated in the County of Roanoke, on the 
stage-road from the town of Salem to the Sweet 
Springs, ten miles from the former, and about forty 
from the latter place. 

The property is owned by a company of public- 
spirited gentlemen residing in Roanoke, who with 
conmiendable energy and taste, have within the last 
three years erected the buildings now there for the 
accommodation of the public — ^and who will doubt- 
less continue to improve the property as the public 
demand may require. It is called Bed Sulphur from 
the color of its. deposits, and from its supposed re- 
semblance, as a medicinal agent, to the old Red 
Sulphur in the County of Monroe. 

The waters of this fountain have not been analyzed, ' 
nor have they as yet so far made out their medical re- 
cord of applicabilities and cures, as to enable me to 
speak of them with such particularity as I could 
desire. 

(827) 
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They are mild and pleasant sulphurous waters, and 
no doubt will be found well adapted to a numerous 
class of cases successfully treated by such waters. 
An intelligent and reliable friend, residing in the 
neighborhood, has assured me that they have been 
used with excellent e£fect in several cases of affec- 
tions of the chest and stomachy and they are favor- 
ably spoken of by many persons who have visited 
them. From the known energy and enterprise of 
the proprietors of this fountain, we have reason to 
expect that they will not long delay to procure a 
correct analysis of its waters, nor fail in any other 
means calculated to do justice to this new and pro- 
mising candidate for valetudinary favor. 

These springs may be conveniently reached either 
from the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad at Salem, 
or from the Sweet Springs in Monroe, in stages, in 
both cases, running over well-graded roads. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NEW RIVER WHITE SULPHUR. 

Is the name given to a recently improved Sulphur 
Spring on New River, in the County of Giles, a few 
miles southwest from the Red Sulphur. This pro- 
perty has been improved within the last three or four 
years for the entertainment of visitors. The waters 
of this fountain have not been analyzed, but thpy 
belong to the great Sulphur class so abundantly found 
in that geological region, and doubtless will prove 
valuable in all such cases as are usually successfully 
treated by mild sulphur waters. 

These springs may be reached by stage either from 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad at Newborn, 
or from the Red Sulphur Springs in the County 
of Monroe. 

28* (329) 
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ALLEaHANT SPRINGS. 

The Alleghany Springs are sitiiated on the south 
fork of Roanoke River, in the County of Mont- 
gomery, three and a half miles south of the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad at ShawmntUj whence 
they may be conveniently reached by stage-coaches 
which run between the two points. They are eighteen 
miles southwest from the town of Salem, and ten miles 
east from Ghristiansburg. 

The property was improved by the Messrs. Holts, 
and in part, is still owned by them. At present they 
furnish comfortable accommodations for two or three 
hundred visitors. 

Although the Alleghany Springs have been long 
esteemed valuable by persons in their immediate 
neighborhood, it is only within the last five or six 
years, that they have attracted much general atten- 
tion. 

The waters have not been analyzed. They are 

regarded, however, and I have no doubt correctly, as 

belonging distinctly to the saline class, and to abound 

especially in sulphate of magnesia. They are ca- 

(330) 
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tharticj diurettCj and tonic in their influences^ and 
many patients, together with several judicious physi- 
cians who have tested their virtues, regard them as 
very valuable medicinal agents in various diseases 
affecting the stomach and chylopoetic viscera. 

Assuming that the general opinion which concedes 
to them distinct, and strong saline quality, is cor- 
rect, we have but little difficulty in assigning to them 
a sphere of important usefulness. 

The saline are among the most ancient of the 
various classes of mineral waters that were used for 
the cure of disease; and the general range of their 
applicability may be considered as pretty well de- 
fined. 

Such waters exert but an inconsiderable effect 
upon the sanguiferous and nervous systems; their 
efficacy mainly depending on their laxative and 
purgative operations, by which the alimentary canal 
is excited to copious secretions, and the secretory 
functions of the liver and pancreas are stimulated 
to pour out their appropriate fluids; besides, like 
other mineral waters, they are absorbed, and con- 
veyed through the whole course of the circulation, 
and are applied in their medical efficacy to the capil- 
lary tissues, and glandular organs. The sympathy 
between the digestive canal, upon which they operate 
primarily, and all the other organs of the body, pre- 
pares us for witnessing the happy effects which they 
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often exert upon the latter organB, by their direct 
e£fects upon the former. 

Where no considerable irritation or inflammation 
exists in the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
bowels, saline mineral waters will be found valuable 
in relieving congestion or irritation of distant organs; 
firsts by copious evacuation of fluids; and second, by 
derivation of blood from them to the superficies ot 
the portal system."*" Afiections of the head, chest, 
skin and joints, will often be greatly benefited by 
their prudent use. 

From the absorption of saline matters, contained 
in such waters, and possibly from the force of sym- 
pathy from other organs, the secretions of the kidneys 
and ^Hn are commonly much increased. Such results, 
often highly beneficial, generally ensue from doses 
falling short of the quantity usually taken to produce 
active purging. 

The waters of the Alleghany Springs, like all 
waters of the saline class, purge mildly or actively, 
in proportion to the quantity drunk andHhe peri- 
staltic excitability of the bowels. Simply as a pur- 
gative, they are very superior in many chronic diseases 
to the drugs ordinarily used for this purpose, and 
principally in this, that the invalid can keep up their 
action upon the bowels for a number of days, with- 
out sufiering that debility of the constitution and loss 

♦ Bell. 
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of appetite which so constantly occur from a similar 
course of the ordinary purging drugs. 

In small and aperient doses, they often act most 
beneficially on the functions of the skin and kidney %; 
and especially, if the warm bath, and gentle exercise, 
be connected with their use. Administered in the same 
way, we sometimes witness very pleasant influences 
from these waters upon the mucous surfaces, as well 
as upon the serous, synovial, and fibrous membranes; 
such results are sometimes witnessed in chronic 
catarrh, rheumatic affections of the joints, etc. 

My experience in the use of the saline waters has 
been very favorable to their employment in dyspepsia 
as well as in many other of the derangements of the 
digestive and assimilative functions; in obstructions 
of the abdominal viscera generally, when unconnected 
with serious organic disease, they may be looked to 
as potent agents, and especially in cases attended 
with costiveness and depraved or vitiated biliary 
secretions. 

The Alleghany Springs may be very conveniently 
reached from the East or South by railroad, by way 
of Lynchburg; or from the Southwest, by way of 
Knoxville. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

MONXaOMBBT WHITE SULPHUR. 

The Montgombbt White Sulphub are springs 
of recent discovery and improvement. They are 
situated on the southern slope of the Alleghany 
Mountain, in the County of Montgomery, a few 
miles east of the town of Christiansburg, and at a 
short distance from the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, from which to the springs, a branch rail- 
road has been constructed by the owners of the 
springs. 

Persons visiting this place, leave the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad at the Spring Depots on the 
slope of the Alleghany, and take the company's rail- 
road, on which, in a few minutes, they are conducted 
to their destination. 

The property is owned by a company of gentle- 
men, whose spirit and good taste in its rapid im- 
provement, is deserving of public commendation. 
The buildings for the accommodation of visitors, that 
have gone up here in the last four years, and with a 
rapidity almost unprecedented in this country, are 
spacious, elegant, and convenient; and since their 
(334) 
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construction have been well filled by visitors during 
the summer months. 

The Montgomery White Sulphur is convenient of 
access by railroad, either from Lynchburg, a distance 
of about ninety miles ; or from the Southwest by way 
of the Virginia and Tennessee, and the Tennessee 
and Virginia Railroads. The altitude of its posi- 
tion, and its health-inspiring climate, give to it potent 
recommendations for summer residence. 

As yet no analysis of the waters have been made 
public, and they have been used medicinally for so 
short a time, that no record has been made of their 
powers and adaptations, sufficiently specific and dis- 
tinct, to serve as a guide to the invalid, in their 
medicinal employment. As they are very favorably 
located for climate and general healthfulness, are 
easy of approach, and withal, are kept in a style of 
elegance and comfort, it is much to be hoped that 
the proprietors will add to their other commendable 
enterprises, that of furnishing the public with a cor- 
rect analysis of the waters ; and that such observa- 
tions of their general and peculiar effects upon the 
various diseases submitted to their use, will be made 
by scientific and competent persons, as will enable 
the public to give them a definite and distinct the- 
rapeutic position among our numerous mineral foun- 
tains. 

The waters of the Montgomery White being dis- 
tinctly sulphurous in their character, and withal a 
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bland and pleasant beverage, will be found to be well 
adapted to the cure of a large number of chronic 
affections that are known to be advantageouslj 
treated ^by sulphur waters generally. They are 
somewhat less cathartic, and also less stimulant, than 
many sulphur waters, and hence may be used with 
more freedom and with greater safety than such 
waters, by delicate and excitable persons. This 
mild and slightly-operative character of the water, 
while it constitutes it a safe beverage for the delicate 
invalid, very happily adapts it, as a mild alterative 
and depurative agent, to a large class of cases in 
which alterative effects are demanded for the cure of 
the case. 

- The Montgomery White Sulphur occupies a cen- 
tral position among the Southwestern springs, having 
the Alleghany^ and Coiner' % — ^the one ten, the other 
thirty miles to the east; the ^^ Yellow j' and the 
Puldshi Alum — the first five, the latter thirty-five 
miles to the southwest ; while the ChrayBon Sulphur 
is about sixty-five miles in the same general direc- 
tion, all convenient of access from this point, by 
railroad and stage-coaches. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

YELLOW SPRINGS. 

Thess springs are pleasantly situated in an ele- 
vated and picturesque part of the County of Mont- 
gomery, and are surrounded by variegated and in- 
teresting scenery, and a productive and prosperous 
agricultmral country. They are about four miles 
from the Virginia and Tennessee Bailroad, with 
which they are connected at Christiansburg Depot, 
by a well-graded turnpike. They are five miles dis- 
tant from the M(mtgomery White Sulphur Springs, 
thirteen from the Alleghany, thirty-five from the Salt 
Sulphury and about sixty from the Chreenbrier White 
Sulphur. 

The spring rises on the east side of the Alleghany, 
and not more than sixty feet below the summit level 
of that mountain ; its waters flow into the North fork 
of the Boanoke, which is about two miles distant. 
In consequence of the great altitude of the spring, 
the climate in which it is situated is very salubrious, 
the air being elastic, pure and invigorating during 
the hottest days of summer. The water is clear, 
unusually transparent, and very cool ; its tempera^ 
29 (837) 
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tare being about 65^ Fahrenheit. Its taste is slightly 
astringent, or styptic. The taste or smell of sul- 
phur is slightly, if at all perceptible, and so little 
unpalatable is the water, that many persons, after 
using it for a short time, prefer it to the common 
limestone water of/ the neighborhood. In running 
over rough channels, as well as on the bottom, and 
sides of the spring inclosure, it deposits a brownish- 
yellow sediment; a bluish sediment is also occa- 
sionally observed, supposed to be a prussiate of iron. 
After standing in an open vessel for some twelve or 
fifteen hours, it loses its styptic taste, becomes flat, 
and deposits a small quantity of its characteristic 
sediment. For cooking purposes, it is said to be 
prefered, if used as soon as it begins to boil, but if 
the boiling be continued, it renders whatever may be 
cooked in it bitter and disagreeable. 

The improvements at the Yellow Springs are very 
comfortable ; the buildings are new^ pleasantly ar- 
ranged, and combine elegance with convenience. 
Many of the rooms, as well as the spring and the 
pleasure grounds, are delightfully shaded by magni- 
ficent forest trees. 

Under the name of " Taylor's Springs," or " Tel- 
low Springs," this watering place has been well 
known and much visited by invalids, for near sixty 
years. As early as 1810 it attracted considerable 
attention, and had numerous visitors, especially from 
Eastern Virginia, and North Carolina. Among 
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others, the venerable Bishop Madison, formerly pre- 
sident of William and Mary College, was a frequent 
visitor, and in 1810, nnder the nom de plume of 
^' Viator j" published a series of facts and observa- 
tions, to which the public were indebted for their 
earliest scientific knowledge of the water. 

In 1855 it was analyzed by Professor Gilham, 
who says : — 

One gallon of the water I find to contain — 

Carbonic acid 9-860 grains. 

Sulphuric acid &8*888 

Phosphoric add 0*018 

Magnesia 7-728 

Lime 82-160 

Oxide of iron 0-482 

Alumina 1-729 

Potash 0-119 

Soda 0-869 

Chlorine 0-092 

Organic extractiye matter 8-738 

These substances existing together in the water, 
give rise to carbonates, sulphates, phosphates and 
chlorides, as follows : — 

Carbonate of lime 8-642 grains. 

Carbonate of magnesia 1-889 <* 

Carbonate of protoxide of iron 0-617 " 

Free carbonic acid / 4*680 ** 

Sulphate of Ume..... §6-802 " 

Sulphate of magnesia « 21-098 " 

Sulphate of alumina 8-176 «« 

Sulphate of potash 0-107 " 
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Snlphftte of tod* 0-750 grams. 

Protoxide of iron trftoes. 

Phosphate of lime 0015 « 

Phosphate of magnesia ...- 0*011 ** 

Chloride of potassium 0*007 " 

Chloride of sodium ^ 0*076 «' 

Organic extraotiye matter - 8*783 ** 

The water, as its analysis indicates, is decidedly 
tanicy diwretie and mildly purgative. 

From seven to eight tumblers taken at intervals, 
will usually create a mild c&thartic effect; as a 
diureticy it is active; but its evident range of use- 
fulness will be found in its valuable tonio properties. 
As a beverage it lies lightly and comfortably upon 
the stomach, when drunk even in large quantities. 
With many persons, especially on commencing its 
use, it occasions slight excitation both of the physical 
and mental system, evidenced by a flushing of the 
face, a pleasant glow over the body, some increase 
of the frequency of the pulse, and of the animal 
spirits. 

Its tendency to increase the appetite and promote 
digestion is very uniform. 

In Dyspepiia the water has sometimes produced 
highly beneficial effects. 

In that class ^i female oomplaints demanding the 
use of tonics, it is a most efficacious remedy, and has 
often proved very successful. 

In diseases of the /S%m, especially in the various 
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forms of fferpesy it is said to display highly curative 
powers. 

In old ulcers it has been fonnd very beneficial; 
obstinate cases of many years standing, have been 
successfully treated by the water, used both ex- 
ternally and internally, that bad for years resisted 
the efforts of surgery. 

In Chronic Diarrhoea it is much relied upon by 
those who have had most experience in its use. 
Doctors Edie and Wade, intelligent physicians re- 
siding in the neighborhood of the springs, and who 
have often prescribed the water in this class of cases, 
commend it very highly. 

In general Debility , connected with nervous pros- 
tration, and unattended with serious visceral obstruc- 
tions, it will always be found a valuable remedy. 



29* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PULASKI ALUM SPMNa 

This spring is situated in the northwest portion of 
the Cbnnty of Polaski, on Little Walker's Oceek, 
about ten miles from the town of Newborn, and seven 
in a dureet line from the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad. It is owned by Mr. Hunter,. who now 
fomishes accommodations for about one hundred 
visitors, and who is activdy engaged in so eidarging 
his improvements, as to make them commensurate 
with the public demands. 

This water has not been analyzed^ but it very much 
resembles, both in its sensible qualities and its medi- 
cinal operations, the water of the Rockbridge Alum. 
It already enjoys a high reputation in its neighbor- 
hood, as a remedy for scrofula, cutaneous diseases, 
and other affections for which the alum waters of 
Rockbridge have become celebnited. 

The fine salubrious climate in which the spring is 
found, and the convenience with which it can be ap- 
proached by the railroad, together with the value of 
its waters as a medicinal agent, make it a place of 
interest and importance to the spring-going public. 
(842) 
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. Dr. Withers, of Newbem, in a commimication to 
the author, thus speaks of his professional experience 
with these waters : " I have no hesitancy in according 
to them decided curative effects in some diseases, 
usually very obstinate; among the number I would 
mention diseases of the skin resulting from an a-plas- 
tic condition of the blood, or from special poisons in 
the system, such as Syphilitic Bupia ^et id omne 
genus.* They have a decided tendency to reproduce 
suppressed catameniay sometimes relieving cases that 
have obstinately resisted the usual medical treatment." 
Dr. W. also considers them valuable in certain liver 
affections, and in derangements of the glandular 
system generally. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
ORATSON SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

The ChrayBon Sulphur Springs, are located im- 
mediately on the west side of the Blae Bidge, in the 
County of Carroll, about twenty miles south of 
Wytheville. They rise on the banks of New Biver, 
in the midst of scenery remarkable for its wildness 
and grandeur,— in a region as sulubrious and invigor- 
ating as any in our country. The neighboring streams 
abound in fish, and the forests in game of every 
variety found in our mountains. 

Long before these springs were improved in refer- 
ence to public accommodations, their medicinal vir- 
tues were appreciated by many intelligent gentlemen 
of Wythe County, who were in the habit of making 
annual visits to the region in which they are situated, 
with the compound object of hunting, fishing and 
using the Sulphur waters. Their regular encamp^ 
mentj (for the place was not then dignified even with 
a cabin,) was near the source of the healing water, 
where during the idle weeks of fall, they made them- 
selves happy and healthy, by chasing the wild buck, 
angling the Blue Cat, and quaffing sulphur waters. 
(844) 
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The property is owned by an association of gen- 
tlemen living mainly in Wythe County, and is im- 
proved pleasantly but not extensively; affording 
accommodations for from one ];iundred and fifty to 
two hundred persons. 

The waters of the Grayson have made consider- 
able progress in popular favor in the last few years, 
and quite a number of people assemble there during 
the watering season. 

The waters are decidedly sulphurous, and have 
been found useful in. dyspeptic depravities, and the va- 
rious chronic derangements of the chylopoietic viscera; 
Their earliest reputation, which has been well main- 
tained, was in the cure of rheumatism. For all chronic 
diseases of the skin, especially for mU rheum^ herpe$ 
wd tetters they will be found eflScacious ; for chronic 
forms of liver disease they are well adapted : — and I 
am informed by highly respectable medical assur- 
ances, that they have displayed the happiest effects 
in numerous cases of amenorrhoea, and in chlorotio 
conditions of the female system. 

There is, quite near the Sulphur Spring, a good 
ehalyheate, which may be used to advantage in many 
cases ; — and in nervous affections, and female diseases, 
it will be beneficial to drink it moderately, in con- 
nection with the Sulphur water. 

The Grayson waters have been analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Bogers. He shows that in a given quantity 
of their solid contents, there are found — 
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Sod* 4gr«iii8. 

Carbonate magnesia 8 ** 

Carbonate lime ~.8 « 

Sulphate lime 2 " 

Sulphate magnesia., ....8 <* 

Chloride sodium 2 - « 

Chloride calcium 8 *' 

Chloride magnesium ..If « 

Sulphate soda 4} " 

Sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid abound 
in the water. 

Dr. S. Crocket of Wytheville, in a letter to the 
aathor, speaks farorablj, from his own experience, 
of the use of these waters in diseases of the abdomi- 
nal viscera generally, bnt especially, in that form of 
dy%pqp9ia depending upon primary gastric irritation, 
in amenarrhoea and chlarostSj in irritations of the 
bladder, and in the milder forms of skin diseases. 

A turnpike-road connects these springs with the 
railroad at Wytheville. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOLSTON SPRINGS. 

Ths MoUUm Springs are in the Connty of Scott, 
in the extreme southwestern angle of the State, near 
the Tennessee line, forty nules from Abington, five 
north of Kingsport, and thirty miles east of Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee. They are on the bank of the North 
fork of the Holston River, in a wild and romantic 
region of country, affording choice facilities to the 
sportsman in the recreation of hunting or fishing. 

One of these springs comes within the thermal 
range, being 68*6^ Fah., or about fifteen degrees 
higher than the common springs of the surrounding 
country. Of the saline contents of the water, the 
most abundant are sulphates of lime and magnesia, 
and the carbonate of lime, chloride of sodium, mu- 
riate of alumina, sulphate of soda, phosphate and 
sulphate of alumina, are found in smaller propor- 
tions. It is represented to be actively diuretic, and 
under favorable circumstances, "determining to the 
skin by mild diaphoresis ; with many it is mildly 
purgative. Drs. Clapp, Trigg and Preston, respecta- 
ble physicians of Abington, speak favorably of its 

(847) 
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use in diseases which have their origin in a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; in rheuma- 
tism, mercurial diseases, and scrofula, as well as in 
diseases of the skin, affections of the urinary organs, 
and in some of the diseases of females* 

With proper cautions, the bath here will be found 
beneficial in many cases in which tepid baths are 
usually employed. 

The water of the Holston Springs waa analyzed 
in 1842, by Professor Hayden, who reports that he 
found one wine gallon of the water to contain 41*14 
grains of saline matter, ooniasting of-— 

Chloride of Bodiom and muriate of ammonia^^ 1*61 grains. 

Salphate of soda ..^traee. 

Sulpluite of magnesia 12*76 ^ 

Phosphate and salphate of alumina......4b traee 

Carbonate of Ume 6*42 <* 

Sulphate of Ume 20-46 " 

41-14 " 
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FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

The Fauquier White Sulphur Springs are situated 
in the County of Fauquier, Virginia, fifty-six miles 
from Washington, and about forty from Fredericks- 
burg.* 

The medical quality of the sulphur springs at this 
place, were known and highly appreciated, long be- 
fore they were opened to the public. While the 
virtues of the waters remained in comparative ob- 
scurity, the resort of those living in the neighbor- 
hood caused such an interruption to the farming 
operations of the proprietor, as induced him, after 
every other endeavor to keep out crowds of visitors 
had failed, to fiU up the spring. 

But so clearly had its virtues been established by 
the comparatively partial trial of its virtues, that the 
estate was purchased by Hancock Lee, Esq., one of 
the present stockholders, with the view of making it 
a place of public resort. 

These valuable waters and grounds are now owned 

* "Six Weeks in Fauquier, by a Visitor." 
80 (849) 
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by an incorporated company, under the title of the 
"Fauquier White Sulphur Springs," The real 
estate, which, with the improvements and personal 
property, constitute the principal stock of the com- 
pany, consists of about, two thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-four acres of land, lying upon and on 
both sides of the Rappahannock River. 

The springs establishment consists of an elegant 
brick pavilion, which, including the wings, is one 
hundred and eighty-eight feet in length, by forty- 
four in width. It is four stories high, and capable 
of acconmiodating four hundred persons. Across 
the street, and directly opposite the pavilion, stands 
what is called the "new building," which is also of 
brick and four stories high, one hundred and five 
feet long, and thirty wide. There are also ninety 
cabins or rooms, separate and distinct from the 
pavilion and new building. Those visitors, who from 
ill health or other causes, desire the quiet and com- 
fort of their own homes, added to the healthy and 
balmy breezes that steal through the valley„ obtain 
one of these cabins, which, being arranged on the 
northern and southern sides of the square, and amid 
the serpentine and shady walks and playing foun- 
tains, contribute much toward makbg a somewhat 
distant southeast view of the premises picturesque 
and beautiful. 

There is here an elegant and commodious bathing 
establishment, complete in all its arrangements and 
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constantly supplied with the sulphur water, of any 
desired temperature. The architecture of this build- 
ing is Gothic and forms an additional ornament to 
the springs. 

The first impression of the stranger on arriving 
here, especially if it be his first visit to a watering 
place in Virginia, cannot be otherwise than agreea- 
ble. The friendly shake of the hand, the true Vir- 
ginia yelcome, "right hearty" and sincere, which he 
receives from the principal managers, will cause him 
to feel that he is not a stranger in a strange land, 
but among those who are ready to participate and 
enjoy, in common with himself, all the comforts, 
pleasures and recreations of the valley of Fauquier. 

The sulphur springs, surrounded by a tasteful oc- 
tagonal pavilion, and supplied with seats, is situated 
in a verdant valley, about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the dining hall. It is most frequently 
visited at morning and evening, when it not unfre- 
quently presents a scene of beauty, cheerfulness and 
rational mirth, mingled with entertainment and in- 
struction. 

According to analysis, which however is regarded 
as very imperfect, the water is impregnated with 
sulphate of magnesia, phosphate of soda, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Its temperature is 66° Fahren- 
heit, 10|^° Raumer. It has a strong sulphuric smell, 
and the taste being not unlike the odor arising from 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, is not, perhaps, at first 
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Tery agreeable to the palate of a gaurmancL With 
some relnotance, and possibly a few wry faces, two 
or three glasses majf^be draok during the first day. 
This disagreeable taste, however, is soon changed to 
impatient longings, and even a strong appetite for 
the water, till anon, fire or six tumblers fall before 
breakfast, or twenty glasses during the day, are not 
considered an immoderate dose. The water operates 
purgativeljf and diureUedUy; the cutionlar pores 
being opened and perspiration, especially if the 
weather be warm, flows easily and copiously. 

The waters of Fauquier are not as strong as the 
sulphur waters of Greenbrier and Monroe, and con- 
sequently will not act so soon or so powerfully on the 
system as the latter. But they are in deserredly 
high repute as an alterativej and the very gradual 
way in which they affect the system, gives th^n a 
preference to stronger waters in some cases ! 

They are thought to be very valuable, particu- 
larly in certain dyspeptic depravities, and in dropsical 
affections. 

The Hon. B. Watkins Leigh, late United States 
Senator from Virginia, was cured of a dropsy by the 
use of these waters in 1838, after having undergone 
the operation of paracentesis for the disease. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

BUFFALO SPRINGS. 

The Buffalo Springs are situated in the County 
of Mecklenburg, a few miles south of Dan River, and 
seven west of the town of Clarksville. 

They were known as mineral waters probably as 
early as the beginning of the present century, and 
were resorted to by the people of the neighborhood 
as a remedy in cutaneous diseases, chronic ulcers, 
etc. etc. Some forty or fifty years ago, several of 
the neighboring planters on the Dan and Staunton 
Rivers erected cabins near the springs, and occupied 
them during the summer months. They did not, 
however, become a place for the resort of invalids 
until about the year 1836.* 

These springs are conveniently approached from 
different directions. Their distance from Richmond 
is one hundred and forty-four miles, and from Peters- 
burg one hundred and twenty-four, all the way by 
railroad, with the exception of seven miles staging. 

The analysis of this water shows it to be a sul- 

* Dr. S. H. Harris's Pamphlet, published in 1850. 
80* (868) 
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phateSd chalybeate. Its temperatnrey as it flows 
from the earth, is 60^ Fah. Its speci^c grayity is 
1-068. 

The solid contents obtained by evaporating one 
wine gallon of the water, is found to consist of — 

Sulphate of magneaia ^ 8 grains. 

Sulphate of lime 8-5 «« 

Sulph. of protoxide of iron 2*6 ** 

Chloride of sodiam.. a traee. 

Chloride of magneaiom..... a trace. 

Sulphate of soda 1*8 <« 

Sulphuretted hydrogen gas ,. 0*54080 « 

Total of solid and gaseous content8...15*94080 " 

Dr. Harris, whose eminence in his profession, and 
long familiarity with the use of the Buffalo waters 
entitle his opinions on this subject to the utmost 
respect, thus speaks of their therapeutic effects on 
the system: — 

^' The first effects produced by drinking the water 
is a flushed face, a quickened pulse, and some giddi- 
ness of the head. These symptoms soon pass ofi^ 
however, and are followed by an increase of appetite, 
a healthful glow on the surface, with more or less 
perspiration, and a pleasing consciousness of new life 
and vigor infused into every organ of the body. 
Very active, and sometimes incipient diuresis super- 
venes, and continues as long as the water is used. 
Occasionally, some slight purging takes place for the 
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first day or two, bat unlesB the mueons membrane of 
the bowels vas previously mflamed, or very irrita^ 
ble, the protracted use of the water is attended with 
constipation. 

The water is decidedly stinndant, and of course 
contra-indicated in all diseases of an acute inflamma- 
tory character; as, likewise, in all cases of hsemor- 
rhage of the lungs, or acute diseases of the bronchial 
tubes. As a mere tonic, however, it is not wholly 
inadmissible in chronic affections of the chest; but 
should never be resorted to without satisfactory evi- 
dence of the absence of tuberculous diseases of that 
cavity. Its stimulating effects, added to the pre- 
existing excitement in this limited clasis of diseases, 
conjstitutes ^ tSe head and front of its offending.' " 

"A practice," continues Dr. H., "of more than 
twenty years in the immediate neighborhood of this 
spring, has afforded opportunities of testing the ef- 
ficacy of the water in a great variety of cases. As 
a tonic, diuretic, sudorific and emm^agogue, it has 
been prescribed and freely used in every conceivable 
species of malady, in which medicines belonging to 
these several classes were supposed to be indicated. 
And although not always with the complete success 
desired, yet rarely ever without amendment, or some 
amelioration in the general health of the patient, 
except in the cases already specified. 

The principal morbid states to which it seems to 
be well adapted, are dropsical affections, visceral 
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obstractioiu^ protracted intermittent and remittent 
fevers; chronic diseases of the skin, dyspepsia, con- 
yalesence from fevers of every grade and type, fe- 
male complaints, and almost every disease of the 
pelvic organs in both sexes." 

The happy blending of tonie and aUenxUve powarg 
in these vaters, constitute them a valuable remedy 
in a comprehensive class of cases in which these two 
important influences are demanded for the restora- 
tion of health. 

In the sallow or jaundiced condition of the skin 
common to denizens of warm miasmatic districts, 
and always connected with hepatic derangements of 
some sort, these waters will be used with excellent 
success. In the milder obstructions of the liver, 
spleen and kidneys, as well as in obstructions in the 
lesser glands of the system, and in paucity or poverty 
of the blood, their employment will be valuable. We 
should look also for highly beneficial results from 
the judicious use of the waters in chronic irritation 
of the mucous coat of the bowels, bladder or urethra, 
as well as in that wretched form of disease technically 
known as spermatarrhceay a legitimate and not un- 
frequent result of youthful improprieties. 

In certain forms of female affections, particularly 
in amenorrhoea, dismenorrhoea, chlorosis or leucor- 
rhoea, where no condition of the general system 
contra-indicates their use, they will, doubtless, be 
eminently serviceable. 
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In directing as to the manner of using the waters, 
Dr. Harris very properly condemns the over-doses 
of it but too frequently indulged in. He thinks, 
that three or four glasses before breakfast, and 
the same number before dinner, with an occasional 
glass in the evening, are altogether sufficient, and 
remarks that a larger quantity than this produces 
an over-distention of the stomach, and sometimes an 
almost incessant micturition. In chronic diarrhoea, 
it will only be borne in very small and oft-repeated 
doses, wd th^ same remark will be found true in 
aU cased attended with irritability of the alimentary 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

NBW LONDON ALUM SPRING. 

Fob a number of yean it has been known that 
alnm is a conBtituent part of a rock that is found in 
large masses near the town of New London, in the 
County of Campbell, ten miles southwest of Lynch- 
burg. An excavation made several years ago into 
the ground, penetrating this rock, bt[t with no view 
of obtaining alum water, the virtues of which were 
not then appreciated, has, from the percolation of 
water through the layers of rock, afforded an alum 
of sufficient purity to be used by the good house- 
wives of the vicinity for "setting their dyes." 

The medical reputation acquired within the last 
few years by the alum waters of Rockbridge, induced 
the proprietor of this rock, P. Echols, Esq., to sink 
a shaft or well into it, with the hope of obtaining 
alimi water in sufficient quantity to be used for 
medicinal purposes. His enterprise has been crowned 
with entire success. On penetrating the rock to the 
depth of sixteen feet, he came to several seaps or 
percolations of water, furnishing a sufficient amount 
(358 
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to induce him to suspend further operations and to 
cut an entrance into the basin, or spring, after the 
manner of ancient wells, and of sufficient size to 
admit of easy ingress and egress to and from the 
fountain. 

This water has been much used since its discoyery, 
for various diseases, and as popular fame alleges, 
and as several sensible and judicious persons in the 
neighborhood have assured me, with very great 
advantage. 

Three or four glasses a day, will operate gently 
upon the bowels of some persons ; it very decidedly 
promotes the secretion of the kidney % ; but its lead- 
ing operation is that of a generous tonie and astrin- 
gent to the animal fibre, increasing the appetite and 
strengthening the general system. 

It is a water that is attracting public attention, and 
now occupies a favorable position among waters of 
its class. 

It has been analyzed by Professor Gilham with 
the following results : — 

^^A gallon of water furnished the following mineral 
constituents: — 

Bolphorio acid 69*008 grains. 

Magnesia 4-820 « 

Protoxide of iron ^ 11-112 «« 

Alumina 4-072 " 

Lime - 7-768 « 

Potassa 6-064 « 
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H we suppose, which is the most probable sup- 
position, tlukt the sulphuric acid forms simple com- 
binations with the above bases, in the proportions 
of one atom, or equivalent, of acid, to one atom, or 
equivalent, of base, we shall have the various salts 
of the acid in the following proportions : — 

Sulphate of magnesiA. 12*664 grains to the gaL 

«« prot. of iron 28-466 " 

«« alumina 7-240 " 

«« lime 18-672 « 

«* potassa .^UO-160 « 

And, in addition, we liaYe of free or oncombined sulphuric 
acid, 19-976 grains." 

This analysis of Professor Gilham will give con- 
fidence as to the component parts of this water, 
while it indicates, as far as can be done by che- 
mistry, its appropriate medicinal adaptations. 

Suggesting now, as heretofore, when treating of 
the analysis of other waters in connection with their 
medicinal use, the uncertainty of any analysis as a 
basis for the administration of mineral waters, I re- 
mark, that we have a new and valuable light in this 
particular case, not always accessible to new and un- 
tried waters. Between the analysis of this water, 
and the alum waters of Bath and Rockbridge, whose 
reputation and adaptations are now pretty well 
established, there is a similarity in several respects, 
so strikmg as to induce the belief that they are 
suited to the same general range of disease. 
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The intelligent physician, at all acquainted with 
the peculiar action of the alum waters, and looking 
to the leading indications afforded by the analysis of 
this, will not fail to perceive that it is pointed out as 
a valuable remedy in a large circle of cases that re- 
quire an alterative tonic treatment. It will be found 
valuable in the various forms of Salt Bheumy as 
such waters invariably are ; while its good effects in 
Chlorosis, and other female affections, unattended 
with febrile action, may be looked to, we would 
think, with decided confidence. 

In ancemicj and other conditions of the system 
demanding the use of tonic remedies, this water may 
be used with excellent effect. In cutaneous and 
ulcerative affections, in primary nervous diseases, in 
profluvia, and passive haemorrhages, it will be found 
well adapted. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CHURCH HILL ALUM SPRING. 

In the process of grading a street in the City of 
Hichmondy recently, an Alum Spring was discovered, 
which, judging from its reported analysis, must be 
regarded as among the strongest waters of its class. 

Doctor John Bell* states, " that an analysis by 
Professor Booth, shows it to contain 184*5 grains of 
alkaline salts, 159*5 of salts of iron, and 7*8 of per- 
sulphate of alumina in a gallon. Of the alkaline 
salts, nearly one-half is Epsom salts. On this ac- 
count it is generally aperient, while, at the same time, 
owing to its large aluminous and chalybeate impreg- 
nation, it manifests actively tonic and astringent 
properties." 

He adds, ^Hhat it is used to a considerable extent 
in Philadelphia, and that he has prescribed it in 
several cases with decided benefit." 

* Mineral and Thermal Springs in the United States and 
Canada. 

(862) 



CHAPTER XLI. 

SPRINGS OP KENTUCKY. 

HARRODSBURa SPRiNas* — These springs are situ- 
ated near the source of Salt River, and in the 
immediate suburbs of the town of Harrodsburg. 
They have been extensively and handsomely im- 
proved, and in the language of Dr. Drake, will in 
this respect, ^^ compare advantageously with any to 
be found in America or Europe." 

Dr. Raymond's analysis shows, that one pint of 
the water of the Grbnyillb Spring, contains-^ 

Carbonate of magnesia 2*87 grains. 

Bicarbonate of lime « 0-86 «« 

Sulphate of magnesia (crystaUized) 16-16 «« 

Sulphate of lime (crystallized) 11*06 ** 

Chloride of sodium a trace 

80-95 " 

One pint of the Saloon or Ohaltbbatb SpRiNa, 
contains — 

* To Br. Drake, who was one of the brightest philosophical 
lights of the profession in America, we are principally indebted for 
our knowledge of the Springs of Kentucky. 

(868) 
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Biearbonate of magneaia 0*48 (grains. 

Biearbonate of lime 4-81 " 

Bioarbonate of iron 0-50 <' 

Sulphate of magnesia (crystallized) 27*92 <' 

Sulphateof lime (crystaUized) «...10-24 « 

Chloride of sodium 1*24 «« 

44-60 " 

Dr. Raymond could not detect either free carbonic 
acid or sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

The water of the Grenville Spring is the better 
antacid — ^that of Saloon, the better tonic. Indeed, 
small as the quantity bf iron is, it sometimes pro- 
duces an uncomfortable feeling in the head, which is 
relieved by drinking at the other fountain. In refer- 
ence to the excretionSy the water from both acts upon 
the bowels, kidneys, and skin. Beyond these sensi- 
ble effects, it pervades the whole constitution, and 
many classes of invalids very soon feel a renovation 
of appetite, strength, and cheerfulness, although its 
primary effects seem to be sedative, not stimulant. 

Dr. Drake remarks, that "these waters are very 
beneficial in chronic inflammations and obstructions 
of the abdominal viscera; in such cases of dyspep- 
sia as are attended with subacute gai^tritis ; and in 
almost every kind of hepatic disorder, except when 
the liver is indurated, and consequently, incurable. 
They are almost equally beneficial in chronic inflam- 
mations of many other parts of the system — espe- 
cially of the serous and fibrous membranes. In tonic 
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dropsies, in rheamatisniy and in various affections of 
the periosteum from febrile metastasis, from syphilis, 
and from mercury, they have often effected a cure, 
when other means had failed." He also speaks very 
favorably of their employment in urinary disorders, 
and chronic diseases of the skin. He enjoins cau- 
tion in their use in pulmonary complaints, and consi- 
ders them hurtful in vomica, tubercular suppurations, 
and hepatization of the pulmonary tissue. 

Rochester SpRiNa, according to Dr. Drake, is 
a feeble but constant stream, that bursts out about 
sixty feet below the summit of a ridge of coarse- 
grained, shell limestone. It so nearly resembles the 
waters just described, that a detailed account of its 
waters would be superfluous. It is one mile from 
Perryville and twelve from Harrodsburg. 

The Olympian SPRiNas constitute one of the 
oldest and most noted watering places in Kentucky. 
They are situated in Bath County, about fifty miles 
east of Lexington, on the waters of Licking River, 
which unites with the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati. 

There are several springs and wells, which present 
such differences in their composition, that of all the 
watering places of the West, this has been supposed 
to afford the greatest variety ; but Dr. Drake remarks: 
^^I could not myself detect more than three kinds — 
81* 
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a SaU and Stdphurj a White Sulphur j and a Ohaly- 
heate. 

"The Salt and Sulphur Well containg snlphii- 
retted hydrogen, muriate of soda, carbonate of soda, 
and perhaps a little muriate of lime. 

"The Whitb^ Sulphur Spring is situated half 
a mile from the well. This spring is said to hare 
made its first appearance during the earthquakes of 
1811. Its temperature is 59^. Its composition is 
tosentiallj the same with that of the well just de- 
scribed, but the ingredients of the two vary in their 
proportions. The quantity of sulphur is greater in 
the spring than in the well; on the other hand, the 
spring has but a weak impregnation of muriate of 
soda compared with the well. The proportion of 
carbonate of soda is nearly the same in both. 

"The Chalybeate Springs are two in number, 
and are situated about forty yards apart, and half a 
mile from the Salt and Sulphur Well. They are 
simple carbonated iron waters." 

The Salt and Sulphur waters. Dr. Drake informs 
us, are principally drunk; of these, from one to 
eight tumblers are taken in the morning. Its diu- 
retic effects are prompt, its action upon the bowels 
tery inconsiderable. 
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Blub Lick Springs. — ^At this place, Dr. Drake 
tells us, there are several springs, all essentially of 
one kind — ^the Sulphurous Saline. They are situ- 
ated on the bank of Licking River, twenty-four miles 
from the Ohio, and on the main road that leads from 
Maysville to Lexington. From the early settlement 
of the State until within the last eighteen years, 
salt was manufactured at this place. 

The analysis of the Blue Lick Waters by Profes- 
sor Peter* shows that its gaseous contents consist 
of sulph. hydrogen and carbonic acid ; and its solid 
contents, of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
the chlorides of potassium, sodium and magnesia, the 
sulphate of lime, and potash, bromide of magnesium, 
iodide of magnesium, silicic acid, with a small 
amount of alumina, phosphate of lime, and oxide 
of iron. 

The solid contents of the Blue Lick water are to 
those of the White Sulphur, as rather more than nine 
to two. In the former are sixty-four grains of 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, to the pint ; in 
the latter, but a small fraction. The first contains 
about three and a half grains of sulphate of lime, 
the second about ten grains. The White Sulphur 
holds in solution, however, sulphates of magnesia and 
soda, both of which are wanting in the Blue Lick ; 
while in its turn the latter has chloride of potassium. 



♦ Mineral and Thermal Springs, by Dr. John Bell. 
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and sulphate of potash and bromide of magnesiomy 
which are not in the former. The quantity of sulph. 
hydrogen in the Blue Lick is double that in the White 
Sulphur. Iodide of magnesium is found in both. 

The medical virtues of the Blue Lick water are 
those of a saline sulphur, and are analogous to, but 
more actire than, the Olympian Spring water. It 
acts freely as a diuretic; but only occasionally as a 
purgative. It may be used with advantage in nearly all 
the chronic diseases in which the sulphur waters already 
described have been recommended. The water em- 
ployed as a bath, can be very properly connected with 
its internal use. 

Estill Springs, in Estill County, are sulphurous 
waters. There are two springs here, called White 
and Med Sulphur. 

The White Sulphur contains 0'09 per cent, of solid 
contents — the Red, 0*04 per cent., consisting in both 
cases of carbonates of soda, lime and magnesia; 
sulphates of lime, magnesia and soda; chlorides of 
sodium, calcium and magnesium, with hydro-sulphate 
of soda, and a trace of carbonate of iron. 
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Ohio Whitb Sulphur. — ^Near the geographical 
centre of Ohio, in the County of Delaware, and im- 
mediately on the West bank of the Scioto, surrounded 
by a country broken, hilly, and beautifully pictur- 
esque, arises the Ohio White Sulphur. The Scioto 
is here a rippling, rapid stream, hastily flowing and 
fretting over beds of boulder rocks, and skirted for 
many miles above and below the spring, by slopes or 
banks of considerable elevation, which gently spread 
out into undulatory table-lands, charmingly inter- 
spersed with valley and hill, and blessed with an 
atmosphere free from malarious influences at every 
period of the year, and as salubrious as is found in 
our high mountain ranges. 

Under the name of HarVs Spring^ this place has 
been known for its mineral waters for more than 
twenty years. The circumstance that led to its im- 
provement as a spring property by Mr. Hart, its 
f5rmer proprietor, is worthy of note. He had visited 
the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia, for the re- 
lief of a complicated stomach and liver complaint ; 
returning to Ohio cured of his disease, his attention 
was called to this Artesian sulphur fountain, and 
upon examination, he found its waters so strikingly 
to resemble those of the Virginia Spring, as to in- 
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dace him to purchase and improye it in view of its 
medicinal value. 

The property has recently been pnrchased by 
Mr. A. Wilson, of Cincinnati, whose energy, good 
taste, and ample means, are being actively exercised 
in enlarging its accommodations, and still further 
beautifying the place, already, by the bounties of 
nature, surprisingly beautiful. 

The buildings for visitors are pleasantly situated 
on a beautifully undulating plateau, at an elevation 
of perhaps one hundred and twenty feet above the 
level of the river, and about eight hundred feet dis- 
tant from it. With those now in progress to comple- 
tion, the accommodation will be ample and comforta- 
ble for six hundred persons. The drawing of the 
grounds, including the various improvements on the 
spring lawn, that accompanies this article, renders a 
particular description of them unnecessary. 

The good taste and liberality of the proprietor of 
this property seem to be untiring in suggesting and 
carrying forward new means of comfort and amuse- 
ment for his visitors, as well as for their more bene- 
ficial use of the waters. To these ends, a charming 
wood lawn of a hundred acres, adjoining the spring 
lawn, has been laid off in walks and carriage-drives, 
and extensive bathing-houaei have been erected, 
furnishing not only warm and hot tub-baths, but 
also with arrangements for employing douche and 
stpeat baths; these cannot fail, from the high mi- 
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neral impregnation of the water, to prove eminently 
yalaable in a great variety of cases. 

The construction of douche and sweating baths of 
sulphur water, to be employed under proper circum- 
stances, in connection with the internal use of the 
water, is a matter of the utmost importance to the 
successful treatment of numerous cases that resort 
to mineral springs. 

The water for bathing is here heated by steaniy in 
the tub in which it is used. This is a vast improve- 
ment over the old method of heating mineral waters for 
bathing. Under the old plan of heating in a boiler, 
and thence carrying the water to the bathing-tub, 
much of its valuable saline matter was precipitated 
and lost. By this improved method of applying 
steam to the water in the tub, the heat is never so 
great in raising the water to the bathing point, as to 
cause any important precipitation of its salts; hence 
they are left in their natural suspension in the water, 
to exert their specific eflFect upon the bather. Not 
only so, but, by this improved method, hot steam may be 
let into the tub, from time to time, as the water cools, 
80 as to keep it essentially of the same temperature 
during the entire process of bathing ; a consideration 
often of no small importance. This method of heat- 
ing mineral waters in the tub in which they are used, 
in connection with dotiche and sweating baths, brings 
warm and hot bathing at this place, in fair com- 
petition with bathing at naturally Warm and Hot 
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Springs, and will be productiye of the some good 
effects that are experienced from bathing in such 
springs. 

The Ohio White Sulphur fountain is a curiosity 
in hydraulics. Its waters arise in a boring made 
through solid rock that underlies the bed of the 
river, and are thrown up by subterranean power one 
hundred and sixty feet to the surface of the earth, 
where a pipe is attached to the mouth of the boring, 
or well, along which, by means of the same subter- 
ranean power, they are propelled a distance of near 
three hundred feet, and to an elevation of some sixty 
feet above the level of the river. Here they flow 
into a beautiful marble reservoir, the fountain from 
which the water is received for drinking. From the 
base of this reservoir the water is conducted under 
ground to the bath-roomSj and from thence to form 
a beautiful jet d'eau in its exit to the river, into 
which it falls when released from its utilitarian 
purposes. 

A hydrodynamic problen^ here very naturally 
arises in the inquisitive mind. By what power is 
this volume of water made to rise more than two 
hundred feet perpendicularly above its source in the 
bowels of the earth ? 

Writers on physics assert that there are but two 
known forces that account for such phenomena; 
firstj a ga%eou9 force, and it is alleged that when 
water is propelled by such a force, it always flows 
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more or less per aaltumj and not in a constant regular 
stream; secondy the well-known force, or princi- 
ple, by which water finds its own level. Now this 
water does not come up per saltum in any degree, 
but in a continuous, bold, dashing current. When 
we look around in search of a probable elevation 
from which it might come, we find it not. in the 
State of Ohio, nor in many hundreds of miles in any 
direction, except in the great Apalachian chain of 
Virginia or Pennsylvania, and the nearest of these, 
perhaps two hundred miles distant. Do these sul- 
phur waters, as such, come from the great Alleghany 
supplies that are known to exist, and are so fre- 
quently found issuing from the base of that range of 
mountains in Virginia? or, do they receive their 
mineral impregnations near the place where they 
arise, and is there some force not yet understood by 
which water may be propelled to great heights above 
its natural source ? 

Interesting as this question may be, I must leave 
its ultimate decision to those more deeply versed in 
the arcana of nature. 

This fountain, as valuable as a medicinal agent as 
it is curious in physics, was first discovered about 
thirty-four years ago. 

A gentleman, by the name of Bachus, was boring 

at this place for salt water, and after penetrating 

the solid rock to the depth of one hundred and sixty 

feet, his auger suddenly sunk two feet, and the sul- 

82 
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phnr water gashed out. Not then appreciating the 
value of this discovery, he continued his boring, still 
through solid rock, to the farther depth of three 
hundred and thirty feet, when he reached salt water, 
but not of sufficient strength to justify its evapora- 
tion into salt as a business. Subsequently the lower 
boring was plugged, and the sulphur water alone 
permitted to flow up. 

The hole, along which the water rises, is seven 
and a half inches in circumference, up which it 
rushes with tremendous force, at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty gallons a minute, or seven 
thousand two hundred gallons per hour. 

To convey some idea of the volume of this subter- 
ranean current of sulphur water, and the rapidity • 
with which it is forced along its channel, we are told 
that an attempt was made to introduce a copper tube 
from the surface to the bottom of the well, and that 
very soon, that portion of the tube that entered the 
current, became bent and flattened by its force. 

Although these springs have but for a few years 
attracted much of public attention, enough is satis- 
factorily known of them to enable us to welcome 
them to a prominent position among the watering 
places of the country. 

Their geographical position being central in the 
great and flourishing State in which they are situated, 
and essentially so as between the population of the 
Southwest and the watering places of the Middle 
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thej aie a ppam c i tfii Vjr nulraid firan ereij diieo- 
tion; and, aiwri; aSy liie Bedsdnal Taloe of thur 
iraten, poioi iasb «ax a£ a place <^ reij large Tale- 
tudinarr and faAionitk re»Q»rt bj the people of 
America. So f^Hiamatd j are they located in re- 
ference to mco&aiShjj tbat Tidtors from Xorth, 
Sonth, East or West, can approach within four 
miles of them on unbroken chains of railroad. 

The elevated and healthful coontry in which thej 
are situated, with the established fact of its entire 
freedom from malarious influences at all seasons of 
the year, gire to persons who are seeking a healthful 
climate, for a sunmi^* retreat, a reliable assurance of 
finding such at this place. 

The waters of tins sulphur fountain have been 
analyzed by Professor £. S. Wayne, of Cincinnati, 
who shows that their gaseous contents consist of — 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, Carbonic acid. 

Their solid contents of — 

Sulphate of lime, Carbonate of lime, 

Sulphate of magnesia, Oxide of iron, 

Chloride of calcium, Sulphuret of calcium, 

Chloride of sodium, Iodine, 

Chloride of magnesium, Organic matter. 

The temperature of this spring, winter and summor, 
is 52'' Fah. 
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This analysis shows that the water holds in solu- 
tion many of the best ingredients fonnd in the most 
celebrat^ waters of Europe and America, and in- 
dicates its adaptation to a large circle of chronic 
diseases to which humanity is subject. 

While this water strongly resembles the Virginia 
White Sulphur in several respects, it is still more 
like the waters of Avon and Sharon Springs in 
New York, than any other with which I am familiar. 
The two latter waters differ somewhat from each 
other, and so will this be found to differ from both ; 
nevertheless the likeness is not inapt between them 
in many essential particulars. 

The author visited and spent some time at these 
springs in the fall of 1857, and again in 1868, with 
the view of examining the waters, and ascertaining, 
by scientific research and practical observation, their 
peculiar characteristics and medical adaptations. 
The field of observation while at the springs, was 
too limited to mature conclusions as definite and 
positive in reference to the specific character of the 
waters as was desirable ; but in all cases in which I 
witnessed their use, the effects were highly satisfac- 
tory; and many intelligent persons, among them 
medical men of high reputation, who had used the 
waters, assured me of their beneficial effects. But 
any want of observation upon my part has been 
folly supplied by Dr. W. W. Dawson, of Cincinnati, 
a gentleman of science and learning in the profes- 
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sion, who spent the entire summer of 1858 at the 
springs. In his ^^ Observations at the Springs in 
1858/' he gives a clear and satisfactory account of 
the curative power of the water in dyspepsia, and 
the various depravities of the stomach ; in diseases 
of the liver, and in various chronic affections of the 
bowels and kidneys. 

Dr. Dawson reports a very interesting case of 
chronic Pericarditis that was entirely cured by the 
water. He recommends its use in congestion of the 
lungs and tracheal tubes. In a case of chlorosis 
that came under his observation, it was signally suc- 
cessful; and decided benefit was derived &om its 
employment in cases of dropsical efiusions.'*' 

Dr. D. informs us he had but little opportunity of 
seeing the waters tested in rheumatism, or in severe 
aflFections of the skin. But from my observations of 
the value of similar waters in those diseases, I should 
have great confidence in their use in such cases, 
especially when their internal use is connected with 
the warm or hot sulphur baths. I would make the 
same remark in reference to mercurial disease, com- 
monly so called, or secondary luesj often habituS of 
mineral fountains ; in such cases we may look to the 
free internal use of the water, with hot sulphur 
bathing, with much hope. 

* Observations at the Ohio White Sulphur Springs ki 
1858, by W. W. Dawson, M.D. 
82* 
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Chalybsatb Springs. — ^In addition to the But 
phur Artesian fonntam of irhich we haye been treat* 
ingy there are in close proximity to it, and within 
the spring lawn, three other mineral springs deserving 
of notice. They are all impregnated with ironj two of 
them strongly so. They are known as the (Jhalybeate^ 
the Magnenanj and the Saline Ghalyheate Springs. 

The water of the Qhalybeate is beautifully trans- 
parent and sparkling, of pleasant taste, and of the 
uniform temperature of 56^ Fah. 

Professor Wayne's chemical examinations found 
this spring to contain — 

Sulphate of iron. Chloride of calcium, 

Oxide of iron, Carbonate of lime. 

Sulphate of magnesia, Iodine, 
Sulphate of lime. Potash, 

Organic matter. 

Like other waters of its class, in which -the chaly- 
beate decidedly prevails, it is essentiaUy tonic and 
alterative, and may be prescribed with advantage 
in cases of paucity or poverty of the blood, when 
unconnected with obstinate visceral obstructions; 
in general debility resulting from prior violent dis- 
ease, or from haemorrhagic or other discharges from 
the stomach, bladder, bowels or womb. In long- 
continued intermittents, and in dropsical efiiisions, 
they will prove beneficial. As a secondary remedy, 
following the use of sulphur waters, chalybeates 
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often prove eminently serviceable in restoring the 
energies of the system and hastening a cure ; this is 
especially the case in neuralgia, and in that peculiar 
stomach affection known as gastralgia, as well as in 
that nervous and debilitated state of the system the 
result of excessive or improper indulgences. 

In leucorrhoea, chlorosis, and amenorrhoea and its 
general attendant sterility, such waters have always . 
enjoyed a high and well-deserved celebrity ; indeed, 
if chalybeate waters had no other claim to confidence 
than their admitted efficacy in curing the obstinate 
and health-undermining obstructions in females, they 
would still stand a choice boon of a beneficent Pro- 
vidence. 

The Magnbsian SPRiua is shown by Professor 
Wayne to contain iron, magnesia, lime, potassa, iodine 
and organic matter. 

The principal difference between this and the 
Chalybeate Spring, is occasioned by its containing a 
large amount of sulph. magnesia, but a smaller 
amount of iron than the chalybeate, which, conse- 
quently, render it more purgative, but less tonic, than 
the latter. Indeed, the waters of this spring contain 
a sufficient amount of magnesia to make it, when . 
freely drunk, decidedly purgative. 

The occasional use of proper quantities of this 
water by patients using the sulphur or chalybeate, 
and when these waters do not sufficiently move the 
^ bowels, may often be highly beneficial. 
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Thi Salikb Chaltbbatb Spring has not hereto- 
fore been mnch used. Dr. Wayne examined it 
chemically, and found it to contain, besides carbonic 
acid gas, oxide of iron, chloride of calcium, sulphate 
of lime, sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, 
with small quantities of potassa, iodine and organic 
matter. 

As a medicinal water, it differs in no leading or 
important respect from the Chalybeate Spring.'*' 

Thb YMiLOW Sprin<} is in Green County, two 
miles west of the Miami Rirer, and sixty-four north 
of Cincinnati. Dr. Drake states that ^ it is a copious 
and constant fountain, that issues between strata of 
arenaceous limestone, and thus has geological charac- 
ters perfectly identical with the Chalybeate Springs 
of the Olympian valley in Kentucky." The tempera- 
ture of the water is the same as of the other springs 
of the neighborhood, 52° Fah. The water is beauti- 
fully transparent, with a slight ferruginous taste, 
and is said to resemble in its composition the other 
limestone springs of the country, with the addition 
of the carbonate of iron. 

Dr. Drake informs us " that its water is diuretic 
and slightly laxative^ if it can be considered as hay- 
ing this effect at all with any uniformity." He con- 

♦ For a fuU accourU of these waters^ see a pam/pJdet en- 
ttUed the "Ohdo White Sulphur apringsr 
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aiders the water rather restorative than coratiye, 
and as snch, is valuable for convalescents. He re- 
gards it as a pleasant tonic, and hence valuable in 
cases of debility, or exhaustion following previous 
violent attacks, and in nervous disorders. 

The Westpobt Spring. — It arises (Dr. Bell) 
" in the bed of Deer Creek, a tributary of the Scioto 
River, from a vast bed of clay-slate, which for many 
miles forms the bed of the creek." It is a bold 
fountain, yielding some twenty gallons of water a 
minute. It belongs to the saline clasSj and contains 
sulphate of magnesia and iron, the latter being held 
in solution by carbonic acid, which gives the water a 
lively and sparkling appearance as it rises to the 
surface. The water is said to be mildly cathartic. 
It will doubtless be found valuable in dyspepsia, 
gastralgia, and a numerous class of functional de- 
rangements of the chylopoietic viscera. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

MINERAL SPRINGS OF TENNESSEE. 

Nature lias been bountiful to Tennessee in the 
number and variety of her mineral springs. But 
few of them, however, have been improved for public 
visitation, nor have thej, as a general thing, made 
out a satisfactory record of their medicinal ap- 
plicabilities. 

White's Creek Spring is twelve miles from 
Nashville. It is held in high estimation by many, 
and is considerably resorted to. It is said to con- 
tain sulphur J iron and magnesia, the former in large 
proportion. In cutaneous disorders and calculous 
affections it has been much praised for its curative 
powers. 

Robertson's Springs belong to the class of saline 
waters. They are twenty miles from Nashville. 

Winchester Springs are four miles from the 
pleasant town of Winchester, in Franklin County, 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, seventy 
miles from Nashville, and fifty from Chattanooga. 
(382) 
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There are here, in close proximity, four diflFerent 
springs, Red and White Sulphur, Chalybeate and 
FreeBtone. These springs enjoy considerable cele- 
brity and patronage, and are well worthy of atten- 
tion both as a place of healthful and pleasurable 
resort. 

In the same neighborhood, and but four miles 
distant, other springs have been discovered, called 
Allisona Springs. They resemble the Winchester 
Springs in quality, and promise to be of equal 
medicinal yalue. 

Beersheba Springs are on the summit of one 
of the spurs of the Cumberland Mountain, in the 
County of Grundy, about twelve miles northeast 
from McMinnsville. They have come into notice as 
a watering place within the last four years. 

The water is a saline chalybeate, and is regarded 
as a valuable tonic alterative. 

These springs have been tastefully and conveni- 
ently improved for the accommodation of from four 
to five hundred persons. 

The scenery surrounding the Beersheba Springs 
is both beautiful and picturesque, and remarkable 
alike for its extent of range and its wild and ro- 
mantic prospects. 

There are here some fifteen or twenty elegant 
cottage residences, belonging to, and generally oc- 
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onpied by, wealthy families of Nashyilley and other 
parts of the Southwest. 

The soQiety, assembled at this place during the 
summer, is always select, elegant and cultivated, 
and this, in connection with the value of the waters, 
and the salubrious character of the atmosphere, make 
BeetBheba a very desirable summer retreat. 

Through the entire circuit of East Tennessee, as 
bounded by the Cumberland range of mountains on 
the North, and the Blue Ridge on the South, mineral 
waters are abundant, and some, particularly of the 
saline and chalybeate character, have been demon- 
strated to be of excellent quality. 

MoNTVALE Springs are in Blount County, twenty- 
four miles south of Knoxville. They belong to the 
saline class. 

The analysis of these waters by Professor Mitchell, 
shows that they contain in one gallon of water — 

Chloride of sodium 1-96 

Sulphate of magnesia 12*00 

Sulphate of lime 74'21 

Sulphate of soda 4*61 

Carbonate of lime 13-26 

Carbonate of iron 2*40 

They also show traces of potash and organic mat- 
ter, with an excess of carbonic acid. 

The MontvaU are valuable waters, and very favor- 
ably represent the class to which they belong. In 
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many of the dt/speptic depravities, and generally in 
the chronic disorders of the abdominal and pelvic 
viscera, they are used with great success. 

They enjoy considerable reputation in the cure of 
chronic diarrhoea^ a disease very common and very 
fatal in our extreme Southern latitudes. In the 
summer of 1854, the author spent several weeks at 
Montvale, and witnessed the operation of its waters 
in quite a number of cases of this disease. In those 
in which it was used in quantities, but slightly pro- 
vocative of increased operations from the bowels, 
and in which a guarded forbearance in diet and 
general living was observed, it proved eminently 
useful, and especially in cases connected with, and 
kept up by,* depraved biliary secretions. While, on 
the other hand, those who used the water in full 
purgative doses, derived no benefit, and some were 
injured. The best article in the Materia Medica 
may be so misused as to render it inert or injurious, 
and the invalid at this, and all the mineral springs, 
should remember, that it is not, as many seem to 
suppose, to drink and be healedj but so to drink as 
to secure the proper and sanative efiidcts of the 
agent.* 

The waters of the Montvale more resembles those 

* See account of MorUvcUe Springs, by J. J. Moorman^ M.D,y 
published in 1855. 

33 
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of the Alleghany Springs in Virginia, than any 
other with which we can compare them. 

Tatb'8 SPRiNas are in the County of Granger. 
They are saline waters, and are very like those of 
Mantvaley bat hold in solution a larger amount of 
iron. 

Les's Spbinos are twenty miles east of Knox- 
yille. There are here two Sulphur and a Chaly- 
beate Spring. The sulphurs are good waters of their 
class; the chalybeate is pure and strong, and su- 
perior to many waters of its kind. 

At the town of Rutledge, in Granger County, is a 
rery strong sulphurous spring, and near Bean's 
Station, in the same county, are several beautiful 
fountains of sulphur water, abounding in red and 
white deposits. 

Alum Springs. — I have examined the waters 
from an Alum Spring found near BogersvilUy in 
Hawkins County, which compare favorably with any 
alum waters that are known. 

Warm Spring. — It is said that on the French 
Broad Biver, near the North Carolina line, there is 
a Warm Spring of 95° Fah., issuing from the bank 
of the river. 
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SPRINGS OP NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina is not remarkable for mineral 
springs ; the most noted are the 

Warm and Hot Springs of Buncombe.— These 
thermal fountains arise on the western bank of the 
French Broad River, and so near the stream that in 
times of high freshets they are overflown by its 
waters. 

The fountains are three in number, and vary in 
temperature from 94° to 104° Fah. 

Professor Smith obtained the following result^ 
from analyzing three quarts of the water : — 

Muriate of lime and magnesia 4 grains. 

Sulphate of magnesia 6 ** 

Sulphate of lime 41-05 " 

Insoluble residue 2*06 ** 

Loss 1 «* 

2710 

Equal to 4*66 grains in a pint. 

This water lies lightly upon the stomach, and is 
often used by visitors to the extent of three quarts, 
or even more, in the course of the day. In such 
doses, it is said to excite active purgation when first 
used, but after a few days it ceases to have any 
active effect. 

As a bathy these waters have a wide and appro- 
priate applicability. The bath of ninety-four de- 
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grees, will very generally be found safe and salutary 
for most persons. Those of higher temperature 
should be used with cautiou, and with a prudent 
reference to the nature of the disease and the state 
of the system at the time of their use. As stated 
when treating of the Hot Springs in Virginia, hot 
baths are potent and positive agents ; they are reyo- 
lutionary remedies, and, to be used safely and suc- 
cessfully, must be used with wise discrimination. 
They are unsuited to persons in ordinary health, 
and to all acute or subacute cases, but admirably 
suited to many cases of obstinate chronic diseases, 
especially to chronic rheumatism, palsy, and other 
cases depending upon obstinate obstructions and loss 
of vascular and nervous energy. 

Shooco Springs are situated nine miles from 
Warrenton, in Warren County. They are a mild 
sulphurous saline water. My valued friend, Dr. 
Howard, of Warrenton, informs me that they are 
" mildly aperient and actively diuretic^ producing, 
after a few days' use, free bilious evacuations ; and 
that they are advantageously employed in the 
various diseases for which mild sulphur waters are 
usually prescribed.'* 

Shocco is improved by a large hotel and com- 
fortable cabins, that will pleasantly accommodate 
four hundred persons. 
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JoNHs's White Sulphur and Chalybeate 
Springs are located about five miles from Shocco, 
and eleven from Warrenton ; they are improved for 
the accommodation of about three hundred and fifty 
visitors, and about that number may be found there 
at the height of the season. 

The WTiite Sulphur is a mild sulphurous saline 
water, and acts favorably in certain hepatic derange- 
ments, jaundice, dyspepsia, etc. 

The Chalybeate is a strong ferruginous water ; the 
iron is held in solution by carbonic acid. Dr. How- 
ard considers it an excellent tonic, and ^'well suited 
for all those cases characterized by an enfeebled 
habit, and especially when the blood has been de- 
prived of its normal proportion of iron. It displays 
marked efficacy in those whose blood has been 
robbed of this important element by malariotis 
fevers; and in chlorosis, amenorrhoea," etc. 

Kittrbll's Springs. — ^Immediately on the rail- 
road from Weldon to Raleigh, in the County of 
Granville, and half a mile from the village of Hen- 
derson, KittrelVs Springs are found. They have 
attracted public notice only for the last two or three 
years, and as yet there is but little improvement at 
the place for the accommodation of visitors. The 
water of these springs has acquired considerable 
local reputation for the cure of various diseases, and 
particularly for scrofulous affections. 
38* 
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Chemical examinations have ascertained tliat the 
water holds in solution iron, magnesia, lime, alum, 
soda and potass. 

These springs are probably destined to acquire a 
valuable medicinal reputation, and when properly 
improyed, to become a place of considerable valetu- 
dinary resort. 



SPRINGS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Glenk'b Spbxngs, in Spartansburg District, have 
considerable notoriety for their medicinal virtues. 

Professor Shepard, of Charleston, states that the 
waters of these springs are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and that they also contain traces of 
sulph. magnesia, with sulphate, percarbonate, and 
chloride of lime. 

These springs are much resorted to by the people 
of the lower country. Their situation is pleasant, 
salubrious and healthful, and their waters are highly 
esteemed by many, particularly in dyspeptic af- 
fections. 

In the same district, and a few miles above the 
village of Spartansburg, there is a spring of some 
reputation and of some resort. 

West's SPRiNa is in the neighborhood of (Glenn's. 
It is a chalybeate of good promise. 
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Chahfbeate Springs are found in yarions parts of 
the State, particularly in Abbeville and Laurens 
Districts. In Laurens three or four chalybeate and 
sulphur fountains are known, that arise in the slate 
and hornblende formations that exist between the 
Ennoree and the Saluda, that are worthy of public 
attention. 

I am indebted to Professor S. H. Dickson for the 
information, that the springs most visited in South 
Carolina, are Chick's Springs, in Greenville Dis- 
trict, on the Ennoree River, just below the moun- ' 
tains, and Williamstown Springs, between Anderson 
and Greenville. 

Chick's Spbings are two in number. One is 
slightly sulphurous, and is used for hepatic and in- 
testinal affections and cutaneous disorders. The 
other is a mild chalybeate, and is employed as a 
tonic. 

The Williamstown Springs have never been 
analyzed, so far as I know. They are supposed to 
be both tonic and alterative. 

A saline water obtained from an Artesian well in 
the City of Charleston, has some reputation. It 
contains chloride of sodium, or common salt, and the 
carbonate of soda. Many persons take it with great 
pleasure, and affirm that it relieves various derange- 
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ments of the Btomacli and bowels. Doctor Dickson 
further states, that horses are eztremelj fond of it, 
and that it is believed to act upon them beneficially, 
in promoting their ready fattening, and giving them 
a smooth and glossy coat. This water is said to be 
exported in bottles and sold in considerable quan* 
tities in the Northern cities. 



SPBINQS OF GEOBGIA. 

The IsTDiAK Spbings^ in the County of Butts, are 
Bulphuroiis fvaterSy and are considerably visited and 
much relied upon as remedial agents. They have 
been used with excellent eflfect in chronic rheu- 
matism, and for various diseases of the liver and 
stomach. 

The Madison Springs have long been regarded 
as a pure and excellent chalybeate. They are found 
in the County of Madison, and are much visited by 
those who desire the use of iroa tonics. 

The Warm Springs are in the County of Merri- 
wether. Their temperature is 95°. They have 
acquired considerable reputation for the cure of 
rheumatismy gout^ and other chronic affections for 
which such waters are commonly employed. 

They are all situated in pleasant and salubrious 
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districts, and so far elevated above the sea-board as 
to secure them against malarial influences. 

Gordon's Springs, in the County of Murray, and 
Rowland's Springs, in the County of Cass, are 
chalyheateSy and, within the last few years, are said 
to be attracting some attention from invalids. 

Catoosa Springs are in the County of Catoosa, 
in the extreme western part of the State. They 
have not been analyzed, but are regarded as a saline 
chalybeate. They have been improved for the ac- 
commodation of several hundred persons, and are 
much visited during the watering season. 



i 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

SPRINGS OF ALABAMA. 

Alabama has several springs of decidedly marked 
properties, the most noted of which is 

Bladen SPRiNas, in the County of Clarke. These 
springs are within three miles of the Tombeckbee 
Biver, eighty-five from Mobile, and seven from Cof- 
feeville. The country surrounding them is broken 
and hilly, and the growth of the forest is pine, 
hickory, oak, etc., and is well supplied with whole- 
some water. 

The accommodations at the springs are sufficient 
for several hundred visitors. 

Six fountains, diflFering slightly from each other, 
issue from the earth within a small compass, fur- 
nishing an abundant supply of water. 

Professor Brumby, of the University of Alabama, 
has analyzed the Bladen waters,* and from a wine 
pint obtained the following results : — 

* We are indebted to Dr. BelPs work on Mineral and 
Thermal Springs^ for many facts in reference to the springs 
of the extreme Southern States. 
(394) 
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Sulphuretted hydrogen, quantity not ascertained. 

Carbonic acid gas 4 075 cubic inches. 

Chloride of sodium 0-9625 " 

Oxide of iron 0-0300 " 

Sulphate of lime 00019 " 

Crenic acid 00912 «< 

Loss 00400 " 

Carbonate of soda 4-1112 " 

" of lime 0-3437 " 

" of magnesia 01706 " 

Silica of alumina 0-2631 " 

Apocrenic acid 00750 ** 

In various aflFections of the stomach, bowels and 
kidneys, as well as in chronic rheumatism, and dis- 
eases of the skin, the Bladen waters would prove 
valuable. 

Bailey's Spring is in Lauderdale County, nine 
miles from Florence, and fourteen from Tuscum- 
bia. The water is cool, transparent, and essentially 
tasteless. 

It has been chemically examined by Dr. Curry, of 
Knoxville, and is shown to contain sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, carbonic acid, carbonates of soda and mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron in union with carbonic acid, 
carbonate of potash and chloride of sodium. 

The composition of this water shows that it would 
prove valuable in the various functional disorders of 
the abdominal and pelvic organs, in mercurial dis- 
eases, and generally in chronic aflFections of the 
skin, as well as in rheumatism and gout. 
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Besides the springs before noticed, the Talla- 
HATTA Springs are much visited by persons in that 
part of the State. These waters are said to contain 
sulphur, magnesia, lime, and the salts of iron. 

SPRINGS OF MISSISSIPPL 

Cooper's Well is the most noted mineral foun- 
tain in Mississippi; it is in the County of Hinds, 
twelve miles west of Jackson, and four from Ray- 
mond, the shire town of the county, and near the 
Jackson Railroad. 

The water rises in an Artesian well one hundred and 
seven feet deep, through solid sandstone rock. The 
surrounding country is broken and diversified, and 
is thought to be dry and salubrious. The water of 
this well is an active saline chalybeate. 

An analysis of one gallon of the water gives in 
gaseous contents : — 

Oxygen 6*6 cubic inches. 

Nitrogen 4*6 ** 

Carbonic acid 4*0 " 

Solid contents : — ^ 

Sulphate of soda 11*706 grains. 

<* of magnesia 23*280 " 

" of lime 42*132 " 

" of potash 0*608 " 

" of alumina 6*120 " 

Chloride of sodium 8'860 " 
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Chloride of calcium 4*322 grains. 

** of magnesium 3-480 ** 

Peroxide of iron 8-362 " 

Crenate of lime 0-311 »* 

Crenate of silica 1-801 " 

The deposit obtained by evaporating the water, 
contains in one hundred grains : — 

Water 38 grains. 

Chloride of lime « 2 " 

Sulphate of lime 25 " 

Peroxide of iron 35 *' 

This water is said to lose none of its qualities by 
being kept from the fountain. 

The water of Cooper's Well enjoys a high reputa- 
tion in dyspepsia and the various intestinal diseases 
of long standing; in liver complaints, chronic in- 
flammation of the bladder, in dropsy, and especially 
in chronic diarrhoea. Its analysis shows that it is a 
medicinal agent of very decided powers. 

The Ocean Springs are situated in the pine 
hills of Jackson County, five miles from the town of 
Biloxi, half a mile from Biloxi Bay, and near Fort 
Bayou. 

One gallon of this water has in gaseous contents: — 

Carbonic acid 4-632 grains. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 0-481 " 

84 
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In solid contents : — 

GUoride of sodiiim 47*770 grains. 

" of calcium ^ 3-882 " 

" of magnesium 4-989 " 

Protoxide of iron 4-712 " 

With iraeet of iodine, organic matter, chloride of potassium and 
alumina. 

Dr. Bell, in quoting Dr. J. Laurence Smith, re- 
marks, that the iron is doubtless in combination with 
both the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
gases; the excess of carbonic acid holding both 
these combinations in solution. 

Dr. Austin, of New Orleans, in a letter to Dr. 
Bell, states that striking cures have been wrought 
by these waters in many chronic diseases; among 
them are aflfections of the skin, scrofula, dyspepsia, 
and strumous ophthalmia. 

The Ocean Springs are very easy of approach 
both from New Orleans and Mobile, being about 
ninety miles distant from both places. 



SPRINGS OP ARKANSAS. 

The Washita Hot Springs are near the Wa- 
shita River, in Hot Spring County. They arise 
near the base of a mountain called Hot Spring 
Mountain. 
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The streams of hot water are numerous, and their 
temperature, according to " Schoolcraft" and Judge 
Watts, varies from 145° to 200° Fah. 

These waters are used internally as well as ex- 
ternally, and possess valuable therapeutic powers. 
They are employed externally both in the form of 
vapor and hot water baths, by cooling down the 
water to the desired temperature. They have not 
been critically analyzed, but are believed to contain 
magnesia and salts of lime, with an azotized or 
organic substance. 

The curative powers of these springs are greatly 
praised by many who have used their waters in vari- 
ous chronic aflfections, particularly in rheumatism, 
gout, scrofula, diseases of the skin, mercurial dis- 
ease, and secondary lues. 

These springs are the best representatives we have 
in the Atlantic States of the European waters of 
Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, Carlsbad, and Teplitz in 
Bohemia. 

There is an Iron Spring a few miles from the Hot 
Springs, that is said to be a valuable water of its 
class. 

The Washita Springs are improved for the com- 
fortable accommodation of about 600 persons. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THERMAL SPRINGS OF AMERICA. 

Ws have thought that it would be interesting to 
our readers to have a condensed view of the various 
Thermal Springs of the United States and its Ter- 
ritories. 

Virginia is rich in thermal waters, and up to the 
time of the discovery of the numerous Hot Sprint 
of New Mexico, was regarded as possessing more of 
this class of waters than toy other portion of the 
Continent. 

We shall first notice the thermal waters of Vir- 
ginia, and shall regard all the springs as belonging 
to that class whose waters are distinctly above the 
mean temperature of the immediate country in which 
they arise. In this class we include the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur, although not generally regarded as 
a thermal spring; but the fact that it is full ten 
degrees above the main temperature of the atmo- 
sphere and the neighboring fountains, properly gives 
to it this character. 
(400) 
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Fahrenheit. 

White Sulphur, Virginia* 62° 

Holstein Springs, Scott County, Virginia 68® 

Bath, Berkeley County, Virginia 73® 

Sweet Springs, Monroe County, Virginia 78 to 74® 

Red Sweet, Alleghany County, Virginia 76 to 79® 

Healing Spring, Bath County, Virginia 84® 

Warm Springs, " •« 98® 

Hot Springs, " " 98 to 106® 

Perry County, Pennsylyania « 72® 

Lebanon, New York 73® 

Merriwether County, Georgia 95® 

Buncombe County, North Carolina 94 to 104® 

Warm Springs on the French Broad, Tennessee 95 

Florida Sulphur Springs 70® 

Washita, Arkansas 140 to 166® 

Spring near Fort Laramie, Nebraska 74® 

Hot Sulphur Springs, California 187® 

Hot Springs at Shasty's Peak, California — 

Great Salt Lake City Warm Spring — 

Great Salt Lake Hot Springs, Utah 123® 

Great Salt Lake Hot Chalybeate, thirty miles from 

Great Salt Lake 182 to 186® 

Great Salt Lake Thermal Saline 74 to 84® 

Great Salt Lake Spring Valley Saline 70 to 74® 

Bear Riyer Warm and Hot Springs, seTenty-four 

miles northwest from Salt Lake City 184® 

Lake Utah Warm Springs — 

Hot Springs, Oregon 164® 

Malheur River Hot Springs, Oregon 198® 

Hot and Warm Springs, Fall River, Oregon 89 to 184® 

Hot Springs, Pyramid Lake, Utahf 206 to 208® 



* Professor Rogers expresses the opinion that a large portion 
of the springs issuing from the great Apalachian range of moun- 
tains, and especially those of the great ShenandoiUi Valley of 
Virginia, are slightly thermal. 

f Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United States, by Bel). 
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The Pyramid Lake, embosomed in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, with its singular pyramidal 
mount rising from its transparent waters to the 
height of about six hundred feet, and walled in 
by almost perpendicular precipices, in some places 
nearly three thousand feet high, is a remarkable 
formation, and is said to have nothing to resemble it 
in the States. Its boiling springs have attracted 
the attention of the scientific. Colonel Fremont 
describes them in about one hundred and seventeen 
degrees thirty minutes west longitude, and thirty- 
nine degrees north latitude, as boiling up at irregular 
intervals with much noise. He states that the largest 
basin is several hundred feet in circumference, and 
has a circular space at one end of fifteen feet in 
diameter, entirely filled with boiling water, whose 
temperature near the edge, is two hundred and six 
degrees. Its depth near the centre is more than 
sixteen feet. 

The late Captain Gunnison, speaking of these 
springs, says: "At the base of the hills around the 
lake, issue numerous warm springs, that collect in 
pools and smaller lakes, inviting aquatic fowl, during 
the winter, to resort to their agreeable temperature, 
and where insect larvse furnish food at all times; 
and the soil is so heated that snow cannot lie in the 
vicinity. In some places springs of difierent tem- 
perature are in close proximity ; some so hot that 
the hand cannot be thrust into them without pain." 
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Near the Bear Biver is a depression, in which issue 
three fountains between the strata, within a space of 
thirty feet, of which one is Hot Sulphur, the next 
tepid and salt, and the uppermost, cool, delicious 
drinking water. The three currents unite, and flow 
off through the plain, forming the beginning of a 
large and bold river. There are also warm breathing, 
or gas-emitting fountains, chalybeate and gypsum 
springs of high and low temperature. 



THE END. 
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